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INTRODUCTION. 


A8 the cathedral, of which the following 


little tract may in great meaſure be con” 


fidered only as a general deſcription, is of too 


and complicated ſtructure of its ſeveral parts, 
in the ſhort time ſtrangers uſually allow them- 
ſelves, for that purpoſe ; and its being made 
up, as it were, of ſo many diſtin& buildings, 
each formed agreeable to the taſte of the pe- 


| riod in which that particular ſpecies of archi- 


tecture prevailed. Perſons who have not made 


| Antiquities their ſtudy, will be at a loſs to re- 
| concile their appearance; as the ſtyle here uſed | 
is not ſtrictly conformable to any order, either 


| 


| of the Greek or Roman architecture, though 
it may be ſaid to partake, in ſome degree, of 
them all. 
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large an extent to examine with that attention 
{neceſſary for the comprehending the various 


f is 7; 


By way of preface, therefore, it 18 preſum ; 


ed, a few obſervations on the different modes 
of building, adopted by the firſt founders; and 
ſupporters of the chriſtian religion in this 


illand, will not be wholly unacceptable o the 
Reader, ; | 
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” Obſervations on the Gothic Architecture. 


-XIX FRITERS, for the moſt part, when they mention our 
4 ancient buildings, particularly the religious ones, not- 
withſtanding the ſtriking difference in the ſtyles of their con- 
ſtruction, claſs them all under the common denomination of 
Gothic: a general. appellation by them, applied to all build- 
ings not exactly conformable to ſome one of the. five orders 


of architecture. Modern 1 more accurately divide 


them into Saxon, Norman, and Saracenic; or that ſpecies, 
vulgarly, though improperly, called Gothic. : ting Bare 

Mr. Somner, and many others, were of opinion, that the 
ſaxon churches were moſtly built with timber; and that the 


few they had of ſtone, conſiſted only of upright walls, with- 
out pillars or arches, the conſtruction of which, it is pre- 


tended, they were entirely ignorant of. Great and reſpeay 
ble authorities might be cited to diſprove this, were not the 
ſuppoſition improbable in a very great degree; for can we 
ſuppoſe the Saxons could be ignorant of ſo uſeful a contri- 
vance as the arch; many of them, built by the Romans, 
they muſt have had before their eyes; ſome of which have 
reached our days; two particularly are now remaining in 
Canterbury only; one in the Caſtle- yard, and the other at 


Riding-gate ; and it is not to be believed, that once know- 


ing them, and their convenience, they would neglect to 


make uſe of them; or having uſed, would relinquiſh them: 


beſides, as it appears from undoubted authorities, they pro- 


cured workmen from the continent to conſtruct their capital 
buildings according to the roman manner. This alone would be 


ſufficient to confute that ill grounded opinion, and at the 
ſame time proves, that what we commonly call Saxon, is in 


reality roman architecture. This was the ftyle of building 


practiſed all over Europe; and it continued to be uſed by 
the Normans, after their arrival here, till the introduction of 
what is called the Gothic, which was not till about the end of 
the reign of Henry I. ſo that there ſeems to be little or no 
grounds for a diſtinction between the ſaxon and norman archi- 


tecture. Indeed, it is ſaid, the buildings of the latter were of 


A 2 larger 
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its erection. Grole's Antig. vol. 2, pref. p. 567, 


[ir ] 


larger dimenſions, both in height and area; and they were 


conſtructed with a ſtone brought from Caen in Normandy, of 
which their workmen were peculiarly fond; but this was 
ſimply an alteration in the ſcale and materials, and not in 


the manner of the building. The antient part of moſt; of 


our cathedrals are of this early norman work“. 

Architecture, in all it's branches, received great improve- 
ments in the 12th century; indeed, it may very properly he 
eatled the age of architecture, in which the rage for build- 
ing was more violent in England than at any other time. 


The characteriſtie marks of this ſtyle are theſe: the walls are very thick, 
nerally without buttreſſes; the arches, both within and without, as well as 
thoſe over the doors and windows, ſemicircular, and ſupported by very ſolid, or 
rather clumſy columns, with a kind of regular baſe and capital : in ſhort, plain. 
neſs and ſolidity conſtitute the ſtriking features of this method of building. 
Nevertheleſs, the architects of thoſe days ſometimes Ceviated from this rule 


their capitals were adorned with carvings of foliage, and even animals; and their 


maſſive columne decorated with ſmall half-columns united to them; grooves cut 
ſpirally round them, or overſpread with a kind of lozenge net · work. An inftance 


of the ſecond may be ſeen in the undercroft of our cathedral; the two laſt oe- 


cur at Durham i but the moſt beautiful ſpecimens of this work are to be met 
with in the ruined choir at Orford in Suffex, Their arches too, though gene- 
rally plain, ſometimes came in for more than their ſhare of ornaments ; particu - 
larly thoſe over the chief doors: ſome of theſe were overloaded with a profuſion of 
carving. It would be impoſſible to deſcribe the different ornaments there crouded 
together; which ſeem to be more the extemporaneous product of a groteſque 
iImaginttion, than the reſult of any particular deſign, On ſome of theſe arches 
is commonly, over the key · ſtone, repreſented God the Father, or our Saviour 
ſurrounded with angels, and below a melange of foliage, animals, often ludi- 
crous, and ſometimes even indecent ſobjects. Partly of this ſort is the great 
door at Barfreſtone church in Kent, The idea of theſe artiſts ſeems to have been, 
that the greater number of ſmall and diſſimilar ſubjects they could there aſſemble, 


the more beautiful they rendered their work, It is not however to be denied, 


that the extreme richneſs of theſe inferior parts, ſerved, by their ſtriking con. 
traſt, to ſet off the venerable plainneſs of the reſt of the building, a circ am- 
fance wanting in the Gothic ſtructures; which being equally ornamenied all 
over, fatigue and diſtract, rather than gratiſy the eye, Not that it is to be under- 
fto0d, that all the Saxon ornamented arches were devoid of beauty and taſte; on 
the contrary, there are ſeveral wherein both are diſplayed, particularly in the 
church of Ely; at the eaſt end of Barfrefton church; and in the entrance info 
what was the Stranger's Hall, in the monaſtery of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, 
built by Archbiſhop Lanfranc, The ſmall pillars or columns were forme ly 
richly ornamented ; but, by order of one of the Deans, were chipped plain. The 


eſcutcheons over theſe are remarkable; they not being cuſtomary at the time of 


The 


„ - 
The great and general improvements that were made in the 
fabries of houſes and churches in the firſt years of this cen · 
tury, are thus deſcribed by a contemporary writer. The 
new cathedrals and innumerable churches that were built in 
all parts, together with the many magnificent eloyſters and 
monaſteries, and other apartments of monks, that were 
erected, afford a ſufficient proof of the great felicity of Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry I. The religious of every order, 
enjoying peace and proſperity, diſplayed the moſt aſtoniſhing 
ardour in every thing that might increaſe the ſplendor of dis 
vine worſhip. The fervent zeal of the faithful, prompted 
them to pull down houſes and churches every were, and re- 
build them in a better manner. By this means the antient 
edifices that had been raiſed in the days of Edgar, Edward, 
and other chriſtian Kings, were demolifhed ; and others of 
greater magnitude and magnificence, and of more elegant 
workmanſhip, were erected in their room, to the glory of 
GG W | +, 
As the prodigious power of religious zeal, whatever turn 
it happens to take, when it is thoroughly heated, is well 
known, it may not be improper to — one example of the 
arts employed by the clergy and monks of this period, to in- 
flame the pious ardour of the kings, nobles, and people, for 
building and adorning churches. When Joffred, Abbot of 
Croyland, reſolved to rebuild the church of his monaſterꝝ in 
a moſt magnificient manner, A. D. 1106, he obtained from 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and York a bull diſpenſing 
with the third part of all penances for fin, to thoſe who con- 
tributed any thing towards the building of that church. This 
bull was directed not only to the King and People of England, 
but to the Kings of France and Scotland, and to all other 
Kings, Earls, Barons, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbats, Priors, 
Rectors, Preſbyters, and Clerks, and to all true Believers in 
Chrift, rich and poor, in all chriſtian kingdoms. To make 
the beſt uſe of this bull, he ſent two of his moſt eloquent 
monks to proclaim it all over France and Flanders, two o- 
ther monks into Scotland, two into Denmark and Norway, 
two into Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and others into 
different parts of Eng and. By this means (ſays the hiſto- 
rian) the wonderful benefits granted to all the contributors 
to the building of this church were publiſhed to the very ends 
+ O:deric, Vital, Hiſt, Eccleſ, I; 10, p. 738, ? * 


„ - © | 
of. the earth; and great heaps of treaſure and maſſes of yellow 
metal flowed in from all countries, upon the venerable Ab- 
bot Joffred, and encouraged him to lay the foundations ofchis 
church. Having ſpent about four years in collecting moun- 
tains of different kinds of marble, from quarries both at 
home and abroad, together with great quantities of lime, 

| iron, braſs, and other materials Wang. he fixed a day 
for the great ceremony of laying the foundation, which he 
contrived to make a very effectual means of railing the ſuper- 
ſtructure. For, on the long expected day, the feaſt gf the 
holy virgins, Felicitas and Perpetua, an immenſe multitude of 
Earls, Barons, and Knights, with their Ladies and Families, 
of Abhots, Priors, Monks, Nuns, Clerks, and Perſons, of all 
Ranks, arrived at Croyland, to aſſiſt at this ceremony. This 
ro Abbot Joffred began. by ſaying certain prayers, and 
edding à flood of tears, on the foundation. Then each of 
the Earls, Barons, Knights, with their Ladies, Sons and 
Daughters, the Abbots, Clerks, and others, laid a ſtone, and 
upon it depoſited a ſum of money, a grant of lands, tythes, 
or patronages, or a promiſe of ſtone, lime, wood, labour, or 
carriages, for building-the church. After this the Abbot en- 
tertained the whole company, amounting to 5000 perſons at 
dinner. To this entertainment they were entitled; for the 
money, and grants of different kinds, which they had depo- 
ſited on the foundation-ſtones, were alone ſufficient to have 
raiſed a noble fabric. By ſuch arts as theſe the clergy in- 
ſpired Kings, Nobles, and People of all Ranks, with ſo ar- 
ent a ſpirit for thefe pious works, that in the courſe of this 
period almoſt all the ſacred edifices in England were rebuilt, 
and many hundreds of new ones rajſed from the foundation. 
The facred architecture of the Anglo-Normans in the be- 
ginning of this period, did not differ much in its ſtyle and 
manner from that of the Anglo-Saxons: their churches be- 
ing in general e low, ſtrong, and dark, the arches of the 
doors and windows ſemicircular; with few or no ornaments: 
though in both theſe reſpects there were ſome exceptions, as 
mentioned. in the preceding note. By degrees, through 
much pfactice, our architects, who were all monks or cler- 
Aman improved in their taſte or ſkill, and ventured to form 
ans of more noble, light, and elevated ſtructures, with a 
great variety of ornaments ; which led to that bold magnifi- ' i 
cent ſtyle of building, commonly, though perhaps not very 1 
properly, called the latter Gothic. It is not very improbabſe 
| „ | that 


© WM» 
| JF!!! i 
| that our monkiſh architects were affiſted in attaining this ſtyle 
of building by models from foreign countries, or by inſtruc. 
tions from ſuch of their own number as had viſited Italy, 
France, un er the Eaſt. But, without entering into uncer- 
tain diſputes about the origin of this ſtyle of architecture, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it began to appear in England in 

the reign of Henry II. t = ee 
The marks which conſtitute the character of Gothic or 
Saracenical- architecture, are its numerous. 'and 'prominent 
buttreſſes, its lofty ſpires and pinacles, its large and ramified 
windows, its ornamental niches or canopies, its ſculptured: 
ſaints, the delicate lace-work of its fretted roofs, and the 
profuſion of ornaments laviſhed indiſcriminately over the 
whole building: but its peculiar diſtinguiſhing characters 
are, the ſmall cluſtered pillars and pointed arches, formed 
by the ſegments of two interſecting circles ; which arches, 
though laſt brought into uſe, are evidently of a more fimple 
and obvious conſtruction than the ſemicircular ones; two 
flat ſtones, with their tops inclined to each other, and touch- 


ing, form its rudiments, a number of boughs ſtuck in the 


ground oppoſite each other, and tied together at the top, 
1n order to form a bower, exactly deſeribe it &: whereas a 
ſemicircular arch appears the reſult of deeper contrivance, as 
conſiſting of more parts; and it ſeems leſs probable, chance, 


1 1} Henry's Hiſt, of Great Brit. vol. iii, p. 454 7. 

+ Biſhop Warburton, in his notes on Pope's epiſtles, ſays, © When the Gothe 
had conquered Spain, and the genial warmth of the climate, and the religion 
of the old inhabitants had ripened their wits and inflamed their miſtaken piety, 
(both kept in exerciſe by the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through emulation 
of their ſcience, and averſion to their ſuperſtition) they ſtruck out a new ſpecies 
of architecture, unknown to Greece and Rome; upon original principles, and 
ideas much nobler than what had given birth even to claflical magnificence. For 
this northern people having been accuſtomed, during the gloom of Paganiſm, to 
worſhip the Deity in groves, (a practice common to all nations) when their new | 
religion required covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to make them re- 
femble groves, as nearly as the diſtance of architectuie would permit, at once in- 
dulging their old prejudices, and providing for their preſent conveniences, by a 
cool receptacle, in a ſultry climate: and with what ſkill and ſucceſs they exeruted - 
the project, by the afliſtance of ſaracen architects, whoſe exotic ſtyle of building 
very luckily ſuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, that no attentive obſerver 
ever viewed a regular avenue of well-grown trees, intermixing their branches 
over head, but it preſently put him in mind of the long viſto through a Gothic 
Cathedral; or ever entered one of the larger and more elegant edifices of this kind, 


from 


11 e 


from whence all theſe inventions were fut derived, ſhould. 
through ſeveral wedge · like ſtones between two ſet perpendi- 
cular, fo as exactly to fit and fill up the interval. "FA 
This mode of architecture, which with ſomeQariations, 
flouriſhed more than three centuries, produced many ſtupen- 
dous edilices, which are fill viewed with pleaſure and ad- 
miration*, | 1 8 | 


but it repreſented to his imagination an avenue of trees: and this alone is what 
can be truly called the Gothic ſtyle of building. Under this idea of ſo extraor- 
dinary a fpecies of architecture, all the irregular tranſgreſſions againſt art, all the 
monſtrous offences againſt nature, diſappear z and every thing has it's reaſon, every 
thing is in order, and an harmonious whole atiſes from the ſtudious application of 
means, proper ard proportioned to the end. For could the arches be otherwiſe 
than pointed, when the workmen were to imitate that curve which branches of 


_ _ twooppoite trees make by their interſefion with one another; or could the co- 


lomns be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſtin ſhafts, when they were to repreſent 
the ſtems of a clump of trees, growing cloſe together? On the ſame principles 
they fo: med the ſpreading ramification / of the None-work, and the Raines glaſs in 
the interſtices; the one to repreſent the branches, the other the leaves, of an 
opening grove; and both concurred to preferye that gloomy light which inſpires 
religious reverence and dread, Laſtly, we ſee the reaſon of their ſtudied averfion 
to apparent ſolidity in theſe ſtupendous maſſes, deemed abſurd by men accuſtomed 
to the apparent, as well as real ſtrength of grecian archite ute. Had it been on- 
ly a wanton exerciſe of the artiſt's ſill, to ſhew he could give real ſtrength with- 
out the appearance, we might indeed adn.ire his ſuperior ſcience; but we muſt. . 
needs condem? his ill judgment. But when one conſiders, that this ſurprizing 
lightneſs was neceſſary to compleat the execution of his idea of a ſ;lvan place of 
worſhip, one cannot ſofficiently admire the ingenuity of the contrivance, This 
will account for the contrary qualities in what is ealled the ſaxon architecture. 
Theſe artifis copied from the churches in the Holy Land, the architecture of 
which was Grecian, but corrupted by prevailing barbariſm; and fill further de- 
praved by a religious idea. The firſt places of chriftian worſhip were ſepulehres 
and ſubterraneous caverns, low and heavy from neceſſity. When chriſtianity be- 
came the religion of the ſtate, and ſumptuous temples began to be erected, they 
yet, in regard to the firſt pious ages, preſerved the maſſive ſtyle, made fill more 
venerable by the church of the holy ſepulchre; where this ſlyle was, on a dous 
Vie account, followed and aggravated,” ; Tea Y 
Groſſe's Antiq. vol. 1, pref. p. 75-6. X 


* Heary's Hift, Great Brit, vol, iii. p. 457+ 
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N cha 7 1011 the aa 3 lat? at FOR uo be- 
ſieged the eity of Canterbary,,.and on the 2oth day of the 
ſiege ſet it on fire. | The cathedral was at the ſame. time con- 

| ſumed, and of all the monks and inhabitants nine parts in 
ten were put to the ſword. Alphage, the archbiſhop, was carried 

away ger, and after ſeven months conſinement, was ſtoned to 
death at Ween wich. From 1020 to 1038 the repairs of the church 
were carried vt, Þy. the archbiſhop Egelnothus, aſſiſted by King 
Canute's manificence, who preſented to it his crown of gold, and 
reſtored to it the port of Sandwich and its liberties, which Ethel- 
dred had given before. In 106) the church was again conſumed 
by fire; and in 1073 Lanftanc, being called by the Conqueror 
from Normandy to preſide over this ſee; ſet about rebuilding it, 
and in ſeven years finiſhed the work, erecting it on the ſame ground, 
but on a different model, viz. on arches of ſtone, after the Norman 
manner. 

In 1092, the ht ſo Rare built, was s taken down by Lanfranc's 
immediate ſucceſſor Archbiſhop Anſelm. And when we conſider 
that this great work was finiſhed; by Lanfranc in ſo ſmall a ſpace of 
time as ſeven years, we may reaſonably conclude, that Anſelm was 
under a neceſſity of taking it down, or making ſome very conſide- 
rable repairs, as it could not have the ftability requiſite for ſo lofty 
a building. Ernulphus, then Prior of the Convent, reared it again 


with more ſplendor and magnificence, 205 after his death it was 
of 1 | B | - _  Aniſhed 


ieee 
bo - 


By, was conſiderable z it was eee, | 


1 


kniſhed 4 by his fucceſſor, prior Conrad, and was thence called, The 
Glorious Choir of Conrad, from the rich paintings with which he 
adorned it, to make it a repreſentation of heaven. Of Lanfranc's 


choir no deſcription remains. In 11 14 this new choir was dedi- 


cated ; and in $130, having been again damaged by fire, it was 
again dedicated, with ſuch ſolemnities, that the like were never 
heard of fince the dedication of Solomon's Temple; the King 
(Henry I.) the Queen, David King of Scotland, and the nobility 
of both kingdoms being preſent. On December, 29, 1170, arch- 


| biſhop Becket was barbarouſly murdered at the foot of the altar of 


St. Benedict, ever ſince called the Martyrdom. But notwithſtand- 
ing what ſome Romaniſts may believe, ſo far are theſe ſtones from 
being ſtained with his blood, that the ſtones themſelves were re- 
moved to Peterborough by Prior Benedict, in the year 1177. The 
ſtones indeed Which ſurround his ſhrine and which ſtill remain, are 
viſibly worn, and probably by the knees of his votaries, Gutta ca- 
wat lapidem, Qe. , 

In 1174, three ſmall houſes in the City, near the u err oe, 
taking fire (Sept. 5) a firong ſouth wind carried the flames towards 
the church, and at length burnt down the whole choir a third time, 
3 wich the prior's lodgings, &c. (1) 

In 1180 (April 19) the archbiſhop, prior, and monks, entered 
the new choir, finging Te Deum for their happy return to it, it be- 
ing then near finiſhed ; and by the end of 1184, the = Holeot ild- 
ing was completed, beg larger in height ang ien g: dne more 
beautiful, in every reſpect, than that of Conrad. "Fhus this choir 
was finiſhed at the ſole expenq; of the convent in ten years, and in 
the preſent year (1779) is 599 years old, n above 207 yours 
. than the nave, or body. 


- Ow July 7, 1220, the reputed faint, Thomas Becket, was tranſ. 


Hated from his tomb in the Undercroft to his ſhrine, with the great- 


eſt ſolemnities and rejoicings, the King (Henry III.) being preſent, 


and Pandulph, the Pope's Legate, with the archbiſhops of Canter- 


bury and Rheims, and many biſhops and abbots carrying the cof. .. 
fin on their ſhoulders. The deſcription which Eraſmus gives of the 
fhrine, is as follows: A coffin of wood, which covered a coffin 
of gold, was drawn up by ropes and pullies, and then an invalua- 


14) The choir was rebuilt by William ly repaired after the reſtoration, and 


of Sens, and in 1180 this church was in I about the year 1704 it was new pewed, 


danger from fire agiin, but it does not | all which will be noticed when we trest 
appear that the damage it received, if | of the choir in its proper place. 


| ble 


tn 


ble treaſure was diſcovered ; all ſhone: and glittered with'the-rateſt 
and moſt precious jewels of an extraordinary bigneſs ; ſome were 
larger than a gooſe's egg. When this ſight was ſhown, the priot 
with a white wand touched every jewel one by one, telling the 
name, the value, and the donor of it.“ It was built, ſays Stow, 
about a man's e all of ne 2 then nn of e - 
. plain, K, 4H 

Isx 1379, the north and bald wings beings N > 

biſhop Sudbury took down all the old nave of the church which 

Lanfranc had built, with a deſign to raiſe it again at bis o-wỹn ex- 
pence, to a ſtate and beauty proportionable to the choir: But in 
the next year, before he had laid one ſtone for. the foundation, he 
fell into the hands of a rebellious/rabble (Wat Tyler, &c.) who cut 
off his head on Tower-hill. T his obliged the convent to undertake . 
it at their own charge, in which they were aſſiſted by the two ſuc- 
ceeding archbiſhops, Courtney and Arundel. This building. was 
finiſhed in the year 1410, being about thirty years in hand, and is 
now 30g years old. The MEASUREMENT of the whole building 


i as under. e 
Length from eaſt t to weſt, vichin kde, is about 514 
Lergth of the chor „ - Bd 
Breadth of the, choir before the new  wainkoning.;; 40 
Breadth of the choir as now contrated = _ 2 
Length of che body to the ſteps. - x9 0.3 
From the fir. lep to that at the choir door E 
Breadth of the body and its fide iſles  - 71 
Height of the body to the vaulted roof *. .. 3 a 
Lower croſs-iſle from north to ſouth. 2 
Upper croſs- iſle from north to ſouth — ' - 154 
Height of the Oxford ſteeple . 25 130 
Height of the Arundel ſteeple - 100 


Height of the ſpire which ſtood on the Arundel Reeply, 100 
Height of the great tower, called Bell-Harry ſteeple | 235 


Height of the great tower within, to the vaulting 130 

Area of the great tower is about - 35 by 35” 

Vaulting of the choir from the pavement - 71 
 _ Vaulting of the chapel behind the altar =— 52 
Square of the cloyſters 0 134 by” 134 


Warar ſeems peculiarly beautiful in this church, is a double 
flight of ſteps which leads from the body to the choir, and to which 
it will be difficult perhaps to find a reſemblance, . in the | 
charch of St, — in French Flanders. 
B 2 The , 
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„ 
Tus Oxford ſteeple, built by archbiſhop: Chicheley, the founder 
of All Souls College in Oxford, with that ſaid to have been built 
by archbiſhop Arundel, are ſituate at the weſt end of the body, be- 
_ Ween which is the great weſt window. The former of theſe tow- 
ers is a beautiful piece of Gothic architecture, and contains a peal 
of eight muſical bells; and one of a larger ſiae for the clock, which 
is never rung, but tolled as a paſſing bell, &c. this hangs opon the 
top, above the leaden platform, and weighs 7,500 weight. (2) The 
north, or Arundel ſteeple is ſtructure very different from any other 
part of the building near it, and it appears to be in a ruinous con- 
dition, being full of large cracks, and in many parts ſtrengthened 
with iron work; but whether 'theſe cracks were occaſioned by the 
pnſkilful hanging of a heavy peal of bells, (3) which were formerly 
in this tower, or from ſome other cauſe, does not now appear. 
Upon the top ſtood a lofty ſpire, which was ſo much damaged by 
the great ſtorm in Nov. 1503, it was ſoon after-obliged to be taken 
down as low as the platform, which with the balcony now make the 
finiſhing on the top of it. The great tower, commonly called Bell 
Harty ſteeple, is a ſtructure in the Gothic taſte, which for its juſt 
proportion and elegance, excels moſt, and 7s inferior to none of its 
kind. Its Rately height, curious parapet e embattled ard pierced 
work, the four magnificent pinnacles at the Gr>ers, ard the fingu- 
lar beauty of its ornaments, cannot fail to ſtrike the attention of 
every obſerver. From its top is a moſt delightful view of the fin 
country ardund it, while the tower itſelf inriches the proſpect of 
every part of that country from whence it is ſeen, It formerly con- 
tained ſome very large bells, (4) but one of the pillars being de- 
feive, it is likely that was the reaſon why it was never furniſhed 
Yi a complete peal. In TOY hell at preſent hangs in a Wooden 


tz) This is by ſome called Bell Dun- and the fifth, 3105; 1. the whole weigh- 

ſian, from one formerly dedicated to ing 228 57 pounds, | 
him, and given by prior Molaſch, It 
was cracked in 1758, and an attempt 
made to repair it by ſoldering. I he ex- 

periment failed, and it was new caſt in 
1762,——The tenor of the peal being 
cracked was alſo recaſt in 1778. 


(4) I appears by a debt in the Aug- 
mentation office, that, „ on the th of 
July, anno 32 Henry VIII, chere was 
| fold to Henry Crips, of Birchington, 
and Robert St, Leger, of Feverſham, 
certain bell metal, containing twenty- 

(3) This peal, according to the re- four thouſand, hx hundred, one quar- 
cords of the church, conſiſtecl of five ter, twenty and one pounds in weight; 
bells, and their ſeveral weights were: | being parcel of the five bells late in the 
The ſmalleſt, 1646 pounds, the ſecond, | great belfrage of Chriſt church 1 in the 
$272, the (bird, 3646, the fourth, 7288, | city of Canterbury,” 
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an upon the top of the leads, called Bell Harry; it is rolled 


every day, but never rung out, except to announce the death of 
the King, the Queen, or the Archbiſhop, 


Ix the eaſt part of the church are two ſumptuous mood of 


Edward the Black Prince, and of Henry IV, with Joan his ſecond 
queen. The Black Prince died June 8, 1396, Stow ſays at the 


archbiſhop! 3 palace i in Canterbury but other hiſtorians fay, a at the 


King's palace in Weſtminſter. He was interred in this church on 
the feaſt of St; Michael following) the Parliament attending. It is 


a large and noble monument; the inſcription, in French verſe, is 
by letters inlaid with braſs. The corpſe of King Henry IV. was 


brought by water to Faverſham, arid thence by land to Canterbury, 
where his funeral was performed with great ſolemnity, his ſon, K. 


Henry V. and the nobility being preſent, In his will, made about 


three years before his death, are theſe words: And what tym it liketh 
God of his mercy. for to tak me to hym, the body for to be buried in the 


church of Canterbury. Alſo y dew e and ordeyn, that there be a chaun-_ 


tre perpetual of tawey preeſtis for to fing and pray for my ſoul in the 
aforeſayd church of CANTERBURY, in ſoch place and aftyr ſoch ordi- 
nanſe as hit ſeemeth beſt to my couſin of CanTERBURY, 


Of the archbiſhops, who from Auguſtine | to Pole, are ſeventy i in 


number, forty-eight were buried in this church, and twenty-one in 
other places, beſides Cranmer, whoſe body was conſumed” in the 
flames. Cardinal Pole was the laſt that was buried here, it being 


remarkable, that no archbiſhop-has been interred in his cathedral. 
| ſince the reformation, which has given the papiſts occaſion to ſay, 


that St. Thomas Becket will not ſuffer it. Under the choir is a 
| ſpacious church, granted in the time of Queen Elizabeth to eighteen 


families of French refugees, and uſed by their deſcendants ever 


lince. 

The priory of Chriſt Church being diſſolved by a i 
dated March 20, 31 Henry VIII; two years after, the King crea» 
ted by letters patent a new ſociety; conſiſting of a dean, an arch · 


deacon, and twelve prebendaries, three of whom are in the arehbi - 


ſhop's nomination, and the reſt in the king's. There are, beſides, 


fix preachers (appointed by the archbiſhop) fix minor canons, 


twelve lay-clerks and ten choiriſters. King Henry VIIL, in 1530, 
founded alſo a grammar 988 1 of two man and fifty 
ſehalars. . 


The 
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| "Few Tho. Tanner, p. p. (4) 1745 


The figure after each prebendary ſhews 
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( 6 ) 


- The preſent Dean is presechee, 


The Hon. and Rev. James Cornwallis, * Nominated by the Archbiſhep: their 
D. L. 1775 | office is to preach in the cathedral, 

Archdeacon, I on eleven holidays in every year. 
Rev. Wm, Backhouſe, v. 5. 1771 Rev. R. Gonſſey Ayerft, Me 4. 1763 
. 0 


lohn Duncombe, M. 4. 1766 
Thomas Pennington, p. 5. 1771 
Oſmund Beauvoir, mM. A. 1 

| Rich, Sutton, v. p. (3) 1765, N We Strong, 2 A 1778 
Lynford Caryl, D. D, (10) 176 E. Minor Canons, 

ee Dering, v. v. (8) 1766 | |. Appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 


Wm. Tatton, p. p. (9) 1754 


Geo. Beikeley, v. I. (6) 1768 | N ohn Airſon, M. A. 17 
| . A. 1749 
Bennet Storer, D. D, (2) 1769 3 8 3 M. As 1763 
Rich, Palmer, v. p. (5) 1700 1. Jedes Dix; | u. 4. 2973 
Wm. B-riord, p. p. (7) 1770 James Ford, . 4. 1777 


Rich. Lucas, D. D. (117775 | ro Wm. Chafy, M. A. 


1 
E. Buckworth, p. L. (12775 * 


Maſters of the King's School, appointed 
Thoſe m21rked ® are in the gift of the by the Dean and Chapter, (founded 


archbiſhop, and the core in the mee: 1530) Maſter 

gift of the King. * | r | 

Rev. Oſmund Beauvoir, N. A. 1750 
Second Maſter, 


the number of as ſtall. Mr. John Tucker, . As 1779 
Auditor, | Organiſt and Maſter of the Choirifters 
Edward Benſon, Mr, Samuel Porter 1757 


Having ſhown how often this venerable piece of architecture has 
ſuffered by fire, and its improvements ſince, we ſhall now take a 
ſurvey of the monuments, &c. beginning in the ſouth iſle of the 


aula or nave, on the entrance at the ſouth-weſt door, a few paces 
from which 1s a plain, but neat piece of white oval marble, fixed 


| againſt the wall, whereon is an inſcription, (5) 


Some little diſtance from this monument, under the fifth window 
from the ſouth-weſt door, is a ſmall chapel, formerly the chauntry 
of the lady Joan Brenchley, who in the year after her huſband's 
death, viz. 1447, founded i It, and erected an altar in it to St. John 
Baptiſt, with leave of the prior and convent : The revenues of it 
were, at the reformation, ſeized into the king's hands ; and the 
chapel, no longer uſed, fell into decay, was filled with rubbiſh and 


(5) Near this place 1 | He married CATHERINE, 
lies the body of JOHN PORTER, Daughter of 


of Wandſworth, in the county of a Lieut. General GEORGE-SUTTON, 


eit, by whom he left, 
e departed this life | dne Son and five Daughters, 
the 22d _— 1764, aged oy. 1 | Reguieſcat in pace. 


Tt #3 
in a manner falling ; till about the year 1600, Dean Nevil cleanſed _ 
and beautified it, deſigning it a burial-· place for himſelf and family: 


Ever ſince it has taken its name from him, and been called Nevil's 
chapel : In it are "the following monuments. 


On the eaſt ſide a very handſome marble monument, ith? a pe- 


diment ſupported by three Corinthian pillars, and under one arch 
of it, is the eſſigy of Dr. Nevil the Hs. in 1 his * i 
| 1 a reading deſk. (6) | | 


(6) sc, DH 1 ENGLISH. 


THOMÆ⁊ NEVILLO, 8. 15 cræ Th 1 #7 To the moſt Excellent THOMAS. 


© 3.3" NEVIL;"DaDi | 
giz Doctori P reſtantiflims | Uluſtrious by birth, remarkable ſor 


Ortu illuſtri ; pietate inſigni; ingenio piety, of extraordinary genius and un- 
| * | common learning; of the moſt engag- 


optimo; eruditione haud vulgari, mort- | ; „ 1 
dus ſuaviſſimis, et ſpectatiſſimo Theolo- | 8 temper, and 2 worthy and ap- 
go: dignifimis, in flore primæ indolis | Prored divine. In his early youth {being 
(CanTaBRIGIE in Aula Pan | © CaMprIDGE inPeMBROEE hall, 
BROCHIANA ad annos fere quinde- where he continued fiſteen years) he 
ci) omaihes ie covementis. quibyd was embelliſhed with all the improve- 
adoleſcentior ætas illuſtrari ſolet, egre- | ments which decorate the younger years 
gis perpolito ; MacDatizns1s Col- of life, and in that Univerſity, (which 
legij, in cidew Academia (quod et or- he adorned and enriched to his utmoſt 


navit, & fludio atque induſtria ſui, Power, by his Rudies and induſtry} he 
guoad potuit, locupletavit) præfecto; | afterwards maſter of MAGDALEN 
gratioſiſſimæ Reginæ EL IZZABETHÆ College; highly eſteemed by the moſt 
(cujus à ſacris fit) excellentiſſimi ju- | Sracious Q. E1.zanzTH, a Princeſs of 
dicii Princip), ob ſingulares & vel lau- | Moſt excellent judgment, to whom he 
dabiles animi dotes, acceptiſſimo; Px- | Was chaplain, for his ſingular and wor- 
T ROB URGHENSIS Eecleſiæ (cui ad thy endowments of mind : Dean of the 
annos ofto, haud mediocri cum laude, | cathedral Church of Px TzznorOUGH, 
przefuit) Decano eminentiflimo : Sacrz | over which he preſided with great repu- 
& individuæ TuiniTtaT1s Collegii, tation eight years; of the College of the 
jam non ejus Academiæ tantum, ſed holy and undivided Ta IXI V, now not 
totius Eugors, celeberrimi (labantis | only the moſt renowned of that Univer- 
non ita pridem & prope cadentis, nec ſity, but of all Eu or E (which was de- 
non ob veterem ſtructuram mala cohez- cayed and near falling, and through age 
rentis, ipfius conſilio, aufpiciis, atque] incoherent and irregular, by bis advice, 
Ere etiam ſuo liberaliſſimè collato, diſ- | favour, and liberal gift of money, the 
jeCtis male poſitis ædificiis, atque in | ill-diſpoſed buildings being taken down 
elegantiorem formam redactis 3 Vits and rebuilt in a more elegant form; the 
areiſque veteribus directis & ampliatis, ways, and ancient courts, made regular, 
novis pulcherrime conſtitutis, auctis, or- | and enlarged by new and excellent im- 
natis ad hanc, quia nunc conſpicitur, ex- provements and ornaments, and brought 
imiam pulchritudinem evecti) Modera- | to the remarkable beauty it now bears) 
tori, Amplificatori, Inftauratori feli- | Governor, Enlarger, and moſt happy Re- 
ciſſimo; hujus denique Eccleſiz, quam | florer ; laſtly, of this church, which he 
ſummA4 æquitate, rarà modeflil, fide | governed [13] years with ſtrict juſtice, 
fingulari, ad annos TINT gubernavit, F oxirnantiaacy modeſty, and ſingulat iu - 


tegrity, 


_ 


T% 5 


Under the other PRE that of his brother, Alexander Neri, 
eſq; in armour, in the ſame devout poſture, ()) | 


55 


Wo \moderaticfims, f ee ha: 


Plificatort : Hoc monumentum, memo- 
rie ergo, Virtus & Honos, inv ita mor- 


te, ſuis quaſi manibus conſtruxere.— 
Obiit Anno Domini [1615] ZEtatis 
ſun menſis [Maii] die ¶ ſe- 
cundo.] Atque in hac capelia, quam 
(dum vixit) ſibi ac ſuis adornavit, non 
fine ingenti ſuorum mæœrore, huic tu- 


mulo illatus, advenientis Domini noftri, | 


Jeſu Chriſti, Gratiam & Gloriam a 
piternam expectat. | 


Etiam veni, Demine Jeſu, yeni cito, 5 
7% Is CRIP TIO N, 1 
Depoſitum ALEXANDRI NEVIL, 
| Armigeri, 
Quart qui fuerim ! ntl 


ALzxanDeR Nevitlvs, ſow 
e AA 51 NZ vi, Armigeri, ex 
nobili et perantiona Nzvitiorum 
Familia oriundi & ANN Man- 
712111, Gualteri MANTELIII, Equitis 
aurati filiz, filius ratu maximus, Vixi 
dum vixi Deo: Mihi, Meis: Muſarum 
cultor aſſiduus: Contemptor Mundi: 
Candidatus Cceli : Servus Jeſu Chriſti 
indigniſſimus. En qui fuerim ! Quzris 
qui ſim? dicam & id quod. Dimi- 
dium mei (mortale ſcilicet & interitui 
obnoxium) labefecit tas, dejecit Mor- 
bus, abripuit Mors, et in hunc quem 
vides carcerem, pr:de veluti ſuæ me- 
tuens, abſtruſit, Pars autem illa mei 
melior, atque ſuperſtes Chriſto læta- 
bunda adhzret, furentique jam morti, 
& mortalitatis mez exuvias (ut cernis) 


clanculum devoranti Chriſto vindice 


mortem intentat; utraque ſumma Ma- 
Jeſtatis ſecundum adventum expectat: 
Utraque (quum juſtitiæ Sol ille mag- 
nus mortuos ac vivos judicaturus toti 
Terrarum orbi denuo illuxerit) reſur- 


* 


* 


„ 
*3 


{ tegrity; a moſt diſcreet Dean 5 upright | 


improyer: This monument, Virtue and 
Honour, in ſpite of death, have, as it 
were, with their own hands, erected to 


his memory. He died in the year 1615, 
aged on the ſecond day of 


May, and in this chapel, which, while 
he lived, he embelliſhed for bimſelf and 


his family, he (not without being much 


lamented by all that knew him) was 
buried under this tomb, and expects, at 
the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chris 
Favour and eternal Glory. 

Come, Lord Jeſus, come e 


In ENGLISH. 


Here lies the Body of ALEXAN DER 


NEVIL, Eſq; 


If you would learn what I was! kao: 


ALzxanDer Nevir, eldeſt ſon of 
Ricnary N EVIL, eſq;' of the noble 
and ancient family of the Nevirs, and 
Ann MAN T ET, daughter of Sir Walter 


ManTtzr, Knt, While living I lived to 


God, myſeif, and my friends An un- 


wearied and conſtant follower of learn: 5 


ing; a Deſpiſer of the World, a Candi- 
date of Heaven, an unworthy Servant of 


Jeſus Chriſt. Behold what I was! If 


you would learn what I am, that I will 


inform ycu likewiſe. The one part of 
me (that which was mortal and ſubject 
to periſh) Age decayed, Diſeaſe oppreſſed, 


and Death at length ſeized ; and being 


fearfol of loſing his prey, thruſt it into 
this priſon which you ſee; but my other 
and beiter part, being immortal, is 
joined in happineſs to Chriſt, and de- 
fies death (through Chriſt's 3 power) tho” 


he rages and (25 you may perceive) 


waſtes and tears in pieces the remains 
of my mortality. And both expect the 
ſecond coming of his beavenly Majeſty, 
and both (when that great Sun of Right- 
eouſneſs ſhall enlighten the Earth, and 
come at length to judge both the quick 
and the dead) ſhall be partakers of 2 

glorious 


| (0:94: 7 | 
In the Gend chapel is a monument for Richard' Nevil,. 0 and 


Anne his wife, father ant ne of W Neil and tor; hag 


Nevil, their ſon. (9) 


<4. EI 1 i "FED FEST EE, 4 * 


rectionis & eee Gloria, « 1 | 
mihi, miſerrimo peccatori, redemptor 


humani generis Deus pretiociſſimo ſuo 
ſanguine acquiſit, æternum præſerve- 
tur: In hae ſpe Vixi; in hac ſpe & 
fide, invita Carne, Mundo, Morte, Di- 
abolo, Obii Anno Etatis mee, In- 


carnati Chrifti 1614, Menſis, Octob. 4. 
Sat. eſt. habeas (O bone) quæ me 


dicere te ſcire par eſt, Vale. 


O Deus! In Te ſalutis as poſui meæ; 3 | 


fac, me perennis ne pudor obruat. 


Ubi tua, 6 Mors, Victoria! 
Ubi tuus, 6 Sepulchrum, Stimulus! 


INSCRIPTION, 


Os the fide of the table, whereon bis 
book lies, 


Depoſitum Al EX AN DR. NzvILLn&c. 
Cur furis incaſſum Mors! 

Cur premis invidia, 
Quem mox reſtituet Chriſtus; 

Quo redeunte, peris. | 
Ecce, venio cito, et merces mea mecum 

eſt, be 

(8) INSCRIPTION, 
Votum ternitas. 

AueusrT1 3, 1599, RIcHAR Do 
NZVILTo, Armigero, AN N , que 
Dxori ejus Thomas NEVIIIT Us, hu- 
jus Eecleſiæ Decanus, Filius, tam Pa- 


tri optimo, quam Matri dulciſſimæ om- 


nibus amotis atque obſervantiæ nexibus 
divinctiſſimus; nec non THhOMR NE 
VILLO fratri, qui in eodem tumulo con- 
quieſeit, chariſſimo, boc pietatis atque 
obſequii Monumentum, perpetuz Me- 
mori ergo, poſuit. | 


R1cyarDus Nzvirt vs, D. 


Ortns ſui fedem habuit Comitatum 
Nor TINGHAMICM; Patrem Fratrem- 


8 


* 4 . 
* 0 
2 * 


— 


glorious reſutrection and. immortality, 


which God, the Redeemer of mankind, 
purchaſed with his moſt precious blood, 
for me a moſt miſerable-finner : In this 
hope I lived, and in it (in ſpite of the 
Fleſh, the World, Death, and the Devil) 
I die, in the Year of my Age — in the 
year of Chrift's Incarnation, 1614, the 


4th of October. Nis ſufficient (good | 
ſpectator) to know what I inform you. 


Farewell. ö 
O God!] in thee have I put my truſt, 
ſuffer not eternal ſhame to cover me. 


O Death, where is thy victory? 
O Grave, where is thy ane 


In ENGLISH, 


The body of ALEXANDER BE: cc. 


Death, wherefore do you rage“ 
Why oppreſs with your malice _ 
Whom Chriſt will ſhortly reſtore; 
At whoſe return you are deſtroy'd. 


Behold, I come quickly, and my re- : 


ward is with me. 


(8) In ENG LISH. 
Eternity is ny Wiſh, 
Avus 3, 1599, Thomas Nrvit, 


Dean of this Church, ereted this Mo- 


nument of hi duty and love, to the per- 
pet ual Memory of the beſt of Fathers, 
and moſt indulgent Mother, RicHany 
NE VII, eſq; and ANNE his Wiſe, 
bound thereto by ſtrict love and regard, 
as likewiſe to his dear Brother Tu o- 
M7. s Nevir, 
tomb with them. 


R1cnand Nit, 
Was born in NoTTINGH AMSHIRE, 
bis Father and elder Brother were Sir 
| | gue, 


who reſts in tle lame 


& © 


. 9 10 


Very near the door of Dr,"Nevil's chapel, againſt the db is an 
elegant monument in white marble, executed by Ryſbrack, repre. 
ſenting two Boys, one of whom is leaning on a broken pillar, and 
holding a ſerpent with its tail in its mouth, the emblem of eters 


nity, The other has i in his hand a flaming heart. (9) 


que natu maximum 1 & 
Aron, auratos Milites, Ani- 
mo fuit teneioſo & vere Chriſtiano: 
Juvenis aulæ vixit; Senior factus, ul- 
timam provectioris ætatis partem CA N- 
uA 1 perhonefle ac laudabiliter 
tranſegit. Uxorem duxit Ax x AM Dn. 
GVUALT EAI MAN TIIII Equitis au- 
rati et Dn MAAGAAZ TA Matronæ 
+ eximiz (quz primum defuncto eodem 
GuarTzRo, Dn. GOLIEZLMO 
Haut, dein Da. Jacono HALx- 
#10 Equiti denvpſit) filiam, Mulierem 


boni æmulam mali reſciam, vanitatum 


contemtricem, ſinceræ charitatis offi - 
ciis mirifice intentam; MARIE inftar 
ad Jeſu pedes jugiter ſedentem; rarum 
denique tam invita quam in morte Fi- 


dei, Pudoris, Innocentiæ, Pietatis, 1 


emplum. 
(9) INSCRIPTION. 
H. S. E. Jo ANN = SYMP80N, 


_ Armiger, 


| Quem unicum pater Joaxnes, Juridi- 


cus, Nzcor a1 primogenitus 
Superſtitem reliquit: 
Evi juveni, indoles optima, ſoleriiaque 
indefe ſſa 
Bonarum artium, prazſertim Medicine, 
In Academia Oxon. Collegio Merton. 
ſtudiis facilem apervere viam: 
A vitæ inſtituto felieiter inito, 
Privatæ ſcilicet literiſque præeipue oc- 
cupatæ, 
Lapſa nunquam Viro conſuetudo 
deflexit, 
Non ita tamen ut qui ſibi ſoli vixerit, 
Homo enim perpaucorum hominum nul- 
liſque Officiis impar 
Mariti, Patris, Amici, Civis, 


+ 


. 


| NEvII, Knights, 


FOO EIT and sir An THON 1 : 
He bad a genetous 
and truly Chriſtian Soul; bis Vouth he 
ſpent at court, and hey grown old, 
the decline of life at CANTERBURY, 
with honour and efteem, He married 
ANN, daughter of Sir WALTER MaAn- 
11, Knight, and the Lady Mazca- 
RET an excellent Matron, (who, after 


Sir WATLT EAS death, married Sir 


Wm. HAuLT ; and laſtly, Sir Jamzs 
HAL Es, Knight) a Woman emulous of 
good, ignorant of evil, a deſpiſer of va- 
nity, very intent on offices of fincere 
charity, ſitting like Ma conſtantly at 
Jeſus's feet; laſtly, both in life and 
death, a ſingular inſtance of Faith, Mo- 
deſty, Innocence and Piety. 


(9) ENGLISH. * 
Here lies the body of Joux SYMP$0N, 
Eſquire, 

The only ſurviving ſon of J oux, 
2 Lawyer, 


A moſt fertile genius, and indefatigable | 
quickneſs of parts, - 
Opened to him, when a youth, 
An eaſy path to the ſtudy of the liberal 
arts, and particularly Phyſic, : 
| At Merton Col, Oxford. 
When a man, 

He never deviated from the courſe of 
Life he had ſo happily begun, | 
Thubat is, a private one. 
And chiefly addicted to letters, | 
Yet he did not live for himſelf alone; 
For he was equalled by few, 
and equal to every Duty of 


* 


4 Huſband, A Friend and Citizen, 
| Pietate 


The firſt born of NI HOL ASSYVMTSoN, 


Y voy s = 


en, ? 


ate 


IJeꝛꝙ¶0 build his tomb then is not thought ſo ene 71 ich 


(u 


A little diſtance. from this monument. agaioſ the wall, is one 
with an inſcription (o), the en which are n ae 


ages and are ſearce legible. 685 rt 
- Having furveyed-the wonnen ue bum ite of the nave, uy 
return to thoſe in the north iſle. fr Thzry 


_ Oppoſite the monument of 1020 'Porme; he s ths hand 
ak, is a monument for Thomas Sturman, why: ww The —_ of 


JANE" u . * Sf ak ; 5 5 e 5 ane 
? 4 85 3 . f 15 1a . For 3015 ws 
Pietat bogen; moribus antiquis, wh - Such were his Segal piety, 

2 nitate quãdam inſit, Paine manners, natural ; djgnity; and 
Nec non ſermonis affabilitate ſuaviſſima, {ſweet affability of ſpeech. _ 
Pro re nata partes primas ſuſtinere | »” 
. calluit. . To her moſt worthy buſband, 

 Conjugi op Hp 3 Junii 1748, | Deceaſed the 3d of June, 1748, aged 6g, 
PR Wo His Wife Mazy N 
Defuncto Mana P, O. | Has conſecrated this Monument. 

L $341. 4+ "3 N 27 wy I 4.4 12305 A. in} 

e „ os on nag „ 

1 Fn mY 00 He that's impriſon'd. z. in this narrow Ke ha ener 


Wer' t not for cuſtom, needs nor verſe nor comb 0 
Nor can from theſe a memory be lent 
1 him vho muſt be his tomb's, monument. nn 
And by the virtue of his Jaſting fame, Bets 
_ Muſt make his tomb live long, not it. 3 5 
For when this gaudy: Monument is gone,, 3 

. Children of th' unborn. world ſhall ſpy the ode 3 
That covers him, and to their. fellows ry ,, + S, 
Tis here, tis hereabonut, Berkeley does lie, 


a; 1 
1 £ 4 
1 . 


Whoſe Titus muſt outlive his epitaph. 


(i) eee eee 1 1 THOMAS STUBMANJ7 4 
Reverendis Dri Jon an Boys & Dri 3 Auditor to the Reverend Dr, Jon n 


Isaac BarcraGE hujus Cathzdralis | Boys, and Dr, I. AA Barcrave, 


Eccleſfiz Decanis, 'a Rationibus, Fidelis || Deans of this Cathedral Church, and 


Oeconomi Exemplar, hie (Prope) jacet. | a pattern of fidelity. and Oeconomy, lies 
Obi 15 Jan, Anno Salutis 1632, near this place. He died January 15 


Probi hominis (optime fibi noti) N 1 
Epitaphium Saxeum fere obliteratum Dr, Jon n BarGrAvE, ce-Dean, 


V. Jonan BaxGravs Vice Decanus,. grandſon of the above-mentioned Deans, 


dictorum Decanorum Nepos, Tranſcri- cauſed the Epitaph on ſtone of this 


bendum ſuper aurichaleum et reponen- | Worthy man (well Known to him) be- 


dum curavit Anno Salutis 679. 2 wen ih ., to be replaced 
| ; ni 7 . 


"1 


a * ; 
" 
- - 
, I 
2 7 1 1 * 4 
- . „ - 
2 . 
3 
« 


26% þ 


At a ſmall diſtance from this monument lies buried Orlando Gib. 
a who was born at Cambridge, and educated in the Univerſity 
of Oxford; where, in 1622, he ſupplicated for his degree as 
Doctor of Muſic, but whether he was admitted does not appear. 
He was an excellent muſician, eſteemed in that time, and compo- 
ſed ſevetal church ſervices and anthems, and other muſical pieces. 
He was made Organiſt of the King's chapel, and being commanded 
to attend the King's nuptials at Canterbury, he died here of the 


ſmall- pox, being then about 43 years old. There is a monument 


en the wall for him; (2). 


M54 £4 + el rye YT s 44 


At a little diſtance, _—_ the wall, is a ſtone table, fo abs *14 


save, D. D. (3). 


F 43) INSCR 17 70x. 


"ey — - 12 4 


anne G12n0xs Cantans 12 
a1 inter Muſas & Muſicam, ſaeræ 
R. Capellæ Organiſtæ, Sphærarum har- 
moniz digitorum, pulſu æmulo Can - 
tionum complurium quæque cum non 
canerit minus quam canuntur conditori; | 
Viro integerrimo & cujus vita cum arte 
ſuaviſſimis moribus concordiſſime cer- 
tavit; ad nupt. C. R. cum M. B. Do- 


62) In ENGLISH. 


To Orr anvo Grnzons of Can- 
Biber, born among, the Muſes and 
Muſick ; Organiſt of the Ro, a] Chapel, 
emulating by the touch of his fingers 
the harmony of the Spheres; Compoſer 
of many Hymns, which ſound his 
praiſe no lefs than' that of his Maker: 
A man of integrity, whoſe manner of 
life, and ſweetneſs of temper, vied with 
that of his art; being ſent for to Can» 


robern, accito ictuque heu ſanguinis f terbury, to attend the nuptials of King 


crudo & crudeli fato extincto, choroque 
caæœleſti tranſcripto die PrnTzcosTEsS 
A. D. N. mpcxxv. EILZ ABZ UTA con- 
jux, ſeptemque ex eo liberorum parens. 
tanti vix doloris ſuperſtes, merentiflimo | 
mcerentiffima P. vixit A. M. D. T! 


Sc. - Annos—Menſes— Dies N 


( INSCRIPTION: 
Dilecto Conjugi HAD IA No de SA. 
24 v4 MAAGARKTA WII TS, ad- 
buc ſuperſtes, qua cum ille nuptias ſe- 
cundo intit,” Annoſque ſex pie & feli- 
eiter vixit, Memoriale hog ſincerum 
licet exiguum amoris ſul quaſi pignus 
ponendoum curavit: Fuit is dum vixit 
Theologiz Doctor egregius, Cathedralis 
hujus Ecclefiz Prebendarius, metitiſſi - 
mus vir, in omni literarum genere eximi- 


us, pictate, gravitate, ſuavitate morumin- 


Charles and his Queen, he died of the 
ſmall pox, and was conveyed to the 
heavenly Choir on Whitſunday, in the 
year 162 5. EL IZ 22 Tu, his wife, 
who bore him ſeven children, little able 
to furvive ſuch à loſs, to her moſt de- 
ſerving huſband hath, with tears, erec- 
ted this monument. hve lived — years 


1 - months e gc 


(3) In ENGLISH 


To her beloved huſbang, ADRIAN 
pz Sazavia MAAGAAET WII TS, 
Ni)! living, bis ſecond wife, with whom 
he lived piouſly and bappily fix years, 
placed this ſincere though ſmall memo 
rial as a pledge of her love, He was. 


in his life time an excellent DoRor of 
Divinity, a Prebendary of this Cathe- 
dral Church, a moſt worthy man, emi- 
nent in all kinds of learning, remarka- 
ble for piety, gravity, ſweetneſs of man- 

ſignis; 


- 


ta) 


On his graveſtone was an e infeription, ON now in We meaſurs 
defaced, 
| Of this learned wy Wee perſon, it will * n wg 

give ſome particular account. After he was invited to the Univer- 

ſity of Leyden, and incorporated Doctor in Divinity, about the 
year 1582 he became preacher to the French church there; and 
about ſive or ſix years after came into England, and taught ſchool 
in ſeveral places, particularly the free-ſchool at Southampton; but 
growing in eſteem for his learning, he was preferred to be Preben - 
dary of Glouceſter, then to a Prebend in this church; and upon 
Dr, Andrews's preferment to. the Deanry of Weltminſter, he ſuc- 
ceeded him as Prebendary of that church. While he lived at Can- 
terbury, he was well known to Mr. Hooker, author of the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Polity ; he was in eſteem with Archbiſhop Whitgift, and 
no ſmall oppoſer of Theodore Beza, and the Miniſters of the Low 
Countries. He wrote againſt Beza in defence of Epiſcopacy, when 
that perſon officiouſſy interfeced with our church affairs, by adviſing 
the Chancellor of Scotland to abrogate it; he took much pains in 
"tranſlating the Bible, in the beginning of the reign of King James, 
and wrote ſeveral treatiſes, as, De diwverſis niniſtrorum Evangelii 
gradibus.—In Engliſh; Of the divers Degrees of the Miniſters 
of the Gojpel.—Of the Honour which is due to the Priefts and Prelates 
of the Church O Sacrilege and the Puniſhment thereof. Of Chriſ- 
tian Obedience to Dota His works were collected gelber, and 
printed at London, in the year 1611. 


nere; dictinguied * his. oritings, or- 
thodox in his faith, and rich in good 
works; a native of the Low Coux- 


Ggais; ſcriptis clarus, fide planus, & l 
bonis operibus dives valde, natione Ree 
Ga, natus HE DIN E Artehz Rexit 


quondam Luc dun Batavorum, AN- 


GLLAM petiit primò ſub initium Regni 


beatz Memoriæ ELIZABETH. Doc- 
tor (Lugduni ante creatus) Ox N 
poſt igerge gene eſt. 


4 In memoria Sterns erit Juſtus, 16 12. 


(4) INSCRIPTION. 


Hic inhumata jacent corpora ADn1- 


ANI SARAVIA, eique prius nuptæ Ca. 
THERINE D'ALLES ; obiit ille placidè 
in Domino, Anno ZEtatis ſuæ $2, ſa- 


lutis noſtræ 1612, Jan. 25. Hac 2 


Eeb. 1605, Anno a nuptiis 15. 


1 ing been married 15 years. 


TRIES, born at Hepin, in Artois, 
He was formerly regent at Leyden ; he 
firſt came to England at the beginning 


af the reign of ELIZABE TE of bleſſed 


Memory. Having before been created 

Doctor at Leyden 3 he was afterwards, 

incorporated at OxyorD, The right- 

eous ſhall be had in everlaſting rememe 

brance, 1612. | | | 
(4) In ENGLISH. 


Here lie interred the bodies of Apni- 
AN SARAVIA, and his firſt wife CA- 
THERINE D*'ALLEZ, He calmly died 
in the Lord, in the $24 year of his age, 
Jan. 25, 1612; ſhe Feb. 2, 1605, bay- 


A few 


* 


( 14 ) 


A few paces from the lone table of Dr. Saravia, on an handfbme 
marble monument adjoining to the wall, is the following inſcrip- 


tion for Sir John Boys, knt. ( 5). 
This monument was abuſed in 


the grand he, but was af- 


terwards repaired by Grotius Boys, as appeared by the inſcription 

upon a table behind a child's cradle, which was broken away. (6) 
Next to this monument of Sir John Boys. knt. is one for Dr. 

Oy my of this church, and Vicar of Si,. als 


(s) INSCRIPTION. 


OHANNI WY © familia de Fx x D- 
VILE, Equiti Aurato, juris ANGLI- 
cAn1 conſultiſſimo, quinque Archie- 
piſcopis CAN TuARIE in temporalibus 
Seneſchallo, tribus quinque portuum 
euſtodibus in eorum Cancellaria Aſſeſ- 
ſori, Civitatis CanTuAan1z Recorda- 
tori, HosyrTALs Jzsv in Suburbio 
Fun DAT, viro pietate, gravitate, & 
manſuetudine ſingulari : Qui duas duxit 
Uxores, Don orRZAM PAWIEZ T, & 
IAR AM WALXER, ſed nulla prole re- 
lictà, Chriſto Servatori devotam Ant- 
mam reddidit Die xxviii Aucusrt, 
Anno ſalutis 1612, ætatis ſuæ 77. 


(6) INSCR IPTION. 


Digniffimi vii MNHMOS TEN 
inſtsuravit Ds, Gxor Ius Boys, qui 
maluit hoe fore parentis ſui quam belli 
pluſquam civilis (quod nec mortuis pe- 
percit) Monumentum ; is apud BEZTS- 
ANGERIUM ſuum ſepultus cum avis, 
proaviſque, & Patre Gal TRIDO Boys, 
Arm. hie non obliviſcendo. Quis deſi - 
derio fit pudor aut modus tam chari 
doctique capitis? Dubium ſane, utrum 
magis ſuavitate morum, an literis poli- 
tioribus eniteret: Amicorum deliciæ & 
dolor: Cæteras laudes filet quas non 

#apit nimis anguſtum marmor. | 


4 


(7) INSCRIPTION, 


1 Prope hoe marmor quod mortale ha- 
duft reliquit Vir pietate, doctrinà, & 
morum ſuavitate infignis, Jonannzs 


9 


Ton, 8. T. P. Qui in defenden - 


0 In ENGLISH. | 


To SIR jens Boys, of the family 
of FxeDvire, Knight, a learned Law - 


yer; Steward of the temporalities to 


five Archbiſhops of CanTERBURY 3 
Aſſeſſor in this Court to three Wardgns 
of the Cinque Ports, Recorder of the 


* 


City of CanTERBURY ; Founder of 


Jz=svs Hosy1TAL in the Suburbs; a 
man of fingular piety, gravity and mild- 
neſs: He married two Wives, Doko- 
THY PAWLEY, and Jane WALKER, 
but leaving no child, be reſtored his de- 
voted Soul to Chrift his Saviour, Au- 
wer * erw _ 77. 


(6) In ENGLISH, 

 GroTtvs Boys renewed the M- 
MORIAL of this moſt' worthy Man, 
chuſing that this ſhould rather be the 
Monument of his relation than of that 
more than civil war which ſpared not 
even the dead: He was buried at his 
ſeat of BrTsHANGER, with bis anceſ- 
tors and his Father Gzoyyrxy Boys, 


Eſq; here, not to be forgotten. Can we 


ever bluſh or ceaſe to mourn for one ſo 
beloved and learned ? It is indeed doubt- 


ful whether he moſt excelled in ſweet- 
neſs of manners, or in polite literature; 


the delight and grief of his friends, As 

to his other praiſe the too ſcanty mar- 

ble is ſilent and cannot contain them. 
(7) in ENGLISH, 


Near this marble refts all that is mor- 
tal of Joun Tuzner, D. D. a man 
for piety, learning, and ſweetneſs of 
manners remarkable; an indefatigable 


At a little diſtance from this 
Door Boys, of Predville, and 
Boys. (8) ; 


dis Feclefiz ANGLICAN & Juribus ſtre- | 
nuum ſe geſſit Athletam, in afferenda 
Doctrinà Redemptionis Salvatoris noitri 
Myſtam pium, in debito Regi obſequio 

præſtando ſubditum fidelem. UTox- 
' ETER in Com. STAFFORD, eum naſ- 
centem cunis excepit Anno Domini 

MDCLx Die xvi NovemBRts, Schola 
Patria in primis Doctrinæ Elementis 
erudivit; Collegium S. S. Trinit, CAx- 

TAB. ad penitiora ſcientiarum adita in- 
veſtiganda admiſſum Brabeis & Honori- 
bus auxit: Quem Schola in Exica N1- 
GRA Ludimagiſtrum Doctiſſimum, Ec- 
cleſia ad Orphano trophium dis Chriſ- 

ti Lond : Præconem diſertiſſimum, CE- 
NovicuMm Paſtorem fideliſſimum, ha- 
- buit ; cui Canonicatum in Eccleſia Ca- 
thedrali Lincorn. Gratia Epiſcopi, 
in Metropolitica CAN TUARIENSI, Re- 
gia aſſignavit. Uxorem duxerat SARAM 
_ TvcKkER, Clerici in agro SurFoLC1- 
_ Exs1 filiam. Ex qua filium & filias 
duas genuit: Tandem cum nihil in re- 
bus humanis, firmum & ſtabile, Febri 
correptus in domo ſuà CANTUARIENs 
S1, ſexagenaria major, extiemum obiit 

Diem, Anno Repaiatz Salutis 1720. 

7 Decztms. Vidua hoc Pietatis Monu- 
mentum poſuit, 


() INSCRIPTION, 


Hie requieſcit Corpus Ds. Thom x 
Boys de Fxepevirte, qui Uxorem 
duxit Filiam Ricyanpi RoctRs, 8. 
T. P. hnjus Ecclefiz Decani & Archi- 
epiſcopi CANTUARIENSI1s Saffragani; 
Vir ſui ſeculi & Antiquie Familiæ De- 
cus; czteris obliteratis, hoc tantum ex 
Epitaphio commemorandum reſtat : In 
memoria æterna erit Juſtus, Sub eodem 
tumulo conditur quod mortale eſt Do- 
minæ Er1zaBtriz Bovs, Filiæ na- 
tu ſecundæ Dani, Gurix EMI Boys, 
Eq. Aurati, M. D. Vin prædicti Pro- 


nepotis. Ob. anno Salutis MDCCXX11, 
Kt. XIII. 


— — 


. 


monument is a. tomb - ſtone ſor 


his ſecond daughter, Elizabeth 


— 


aſſertor of the Rights of the Church of 
ENGLAND, the Doctrine of the Re- 

demption of our Bleſſed Saviour; a 
faithful ſubject and truly loyal to his 
Prince; to whom UToxtTER, in the 
CounTy of STAFFoRD. gave birth, 
Nov. 16, 1660, whom a country ſchool 
inſtructed in the firſt Rudiments of 
Learning; and Trinity College, Cam- 
BRIDGE, admitting him to the inmoſt 
receſſes of ſcience, adorned him with 
Rewards and Honours, He was the 
learned Maſter of a School at BLacr- 
HEATH, an eloquent Preacher at Chriſt 
Church, London, and a faithful Paſtor 
at Greenwich, By favour of the 
Biſhop of LINCOLN he was Ca- 
non of LincoLn; and, by the King's 
favour, of this Metropolitan Church of 
CANTERBURY," He married SARAH 
TucKkER, a Clergyman's daughter in 
SUFFOLK, who bore him one ſon and 
two daughters. At length, nothing here 
being firm and ſtable, he died of a fever 
in his houſe at CANTERBURY, the th 


of DECEMBER, 1720, aged 61 years, 


His Widow, in pious regard, erected 


| this Monument. 


(8) IR ENGLISH, 


Here reſts the Body of Dr. Tuo At 
Boys, of FRE DEVIL IE, who took to 
Wife the Daughter of RicHARD Ro- 


ERS, D. D. Dean of this Church, and - 


Suffragan of the Archhiſhop of Can- 
TERBURY 5 a Man, the ornament of 


an ancient Family, and of the age he. 


lived in; this only his Epitaph preſerves 
in memory : The juſt ſhall be bad in 
eternal remembrance. Under the lame 
tomb is interred the mortal part of Mrs. 
ELIZABETH Boys, ſecond Daughter 


of Sir WILLIAM Bors, Knt. M. D. 


great grandſon of the aforeſaid ; ſhe 


died in the year 1722, aged 23 years. 


Next 


= 


(16 I | 


Next to Dr. Turner's monument, againſt | the wall, is a hagd- 
ſome monument for Dr. Colf, born in France, and educated at 


Chriſt-church in Oxford; afterwards Prebendary and Vice- dean 
of this church; he died in 1643, aged 63 years, as appears by the 


inſcription. (9) 
Having 12 47 5 the SIDE res of the Bopv, we now proceed 
to 2 e e 


8 r Ses 


OT far from the entrance of this, is buried the famous and 
learned Meric Caſaubon, ſon of the learned Iſaac Caſaubon. 

He was born in the city of Geneva, in September 1599, was 
brought when young into England by his father, and inſtructed 
till his fifteenth year at a private ſchool; at that age he was ſent to 
Chriſt- church in Oxford, and ſoon after elected ſludent of that col- 
lege, and took his degrees in Arts, that of Maſter in 1621; at 
which time King James took notice of him for a defence of his fa- 


ther, publiſhed againſt the calumnies of a Roman Catholic, and 
ſoon after he was beneficed at Bledon in Somerſetſhire, by Biſhop 


Andrews of Wincheſter ;, about which time he deſigned to have 
gone on againſt Baroniut' s Annales, where his father had left off; 
but the troubles ariſing in England, he was prevented from pro- 
ſecuting his deſign, and was forced to ſell moſt part of his books ; 
and after twenty years, for ſo long theſe troubles continued, he 
was grown ſo old and infirm, that he was obliged to deſiſt, In the 
beginning of the Grand Rebellion he was much eſteemed by Arch- 


(9) INSCRIPTION. (9) In ENGLISH. 


Hzc, quam vides, Lector, Memoria- | 


lain Gratiam Reverendi ViriRicxar- 
v1 Cory, Sactæ Theologiæ Ds. hu- 
jus Eecleſiæ Præbendarii, poſita hie eſt. 
Natus is CAL EZ TI, ANGLIAM petit 
adhiuc parvulus, ſtuduit Oxon11 in 
Ade Nti; longum gravis morbi tæ- 
dium patientiſſime ferens atq;. in ea 
quam verbo et vita profectus eſt fide 
uſq; ad finem perſeverans anno AÆtatis 
circiter Lx111 et Incarnat. MDC XIII 
die Oc rox. vit cum adhuc ejuſdem 
Anni in hac Metropolitica Eccleſia 


Vice-decanus effer, placidiſſime in Deo 


obdormivit. 


This Monument, Reader, was places | 


for the Reverend RicHARD Cory, D. 
D. Prebendary of this Church ; he was 
born at CaLA1s, whence, when young, 
he came into ExnGLANnD, and ftudied 
at CHRIST-CHURCH in Oxroxp; af- 
ter patiently enduring a grievous difter- 
per, and perſevering to the laſt in that 
faith he taught, and in which he liveg, 
in the 63d Year of his age, he ſweetly 
Nept in the Log p, on the 7th day of 
Oc roRER, 1613, being then Vice - 
Dean of this Metropolitical Church. 


biſhop 


3 8 2 N p 


(+) 


biſhop Laud; who preſented him to the Reftory of Ickham, four 
miles from Canterbury, and to a prebendal ſtall in this church. 
And in 1636, he was created Doctor in Divinity by the command 
of King Charles and his Queen, then at Oxford. In the begin- 


ning of the civil war he loſt his preferments, and lived retired. 
After the King's martyrdom in 1649, Cromwell ſent ſeveral times 


to prevail with him to write the hiſtory of the Civil War; but he 


declined it, as being unfit for that employment, and could not ſo 
impartially engage in it, but that his ſabje& would force him to 


make ſuch reflections as would be ungrateful, if not injurious to 


Cromwell; however, tho' Cromwell failed in this project, to wit- 


neſs his value for him, he tendered three or four hundred pounds 
to be lodged in a bookſeller's hands for him, which he likewiſe re- 


fuſed. About that time Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, invited him 


to take the government of one or more of her Uniyerſities ; but he 
reſolved to end his days in England: And after th reſtoration, be- 
ang reſtored to his ſpiritualities, he died in 92 I 00. 


(6) INSCRIPTION, . (o) In ENGLISH. 


Sta & Venerare, Viator, Here Mute Casauton diveſted him - 


Hic Mortales Immortalis Spiritus . 7 oO b ee en nn. 
vias depoſuit ME RICUHS CAs Ab- mortar een 


BONUS, ; 3 * 3 ? the wotthy Heir ; 
Magni Nominis Having for his ; 
Edie . Fear herces, | Father 184 „ ee 8 
ER Grandfather HENRY STEPHENS, 
| Uvippe qui habuit, 85 Great Grandfather Ros, STxPHENG 
Patrem Is AAc un CASAUBHON UN Alas, what Men! What Prodigies of 
Avum Hzmaicum STEPHANUM Learnirg! What Orhaments of their 


Proavum RoBtRTuM STEPHANUM. | Age | He having received his Learning, 
| Ss | || as by inheritance, deſcending from ſu 

Heu quos Viros ! Que literarum lu | many fearned anceſtors, improved it 3 
mina l Quz Evi ſui decora ! Ipſe Eru- and to the Ornament and Increaſe 
ditionem per tot erudita capita traduc- | of Piety (which ever ſat as Queen in 
tam excepit, exceluit, & ad Pietatis | his breaſt) happily conſecrated it. He 
(quz in ejus pectore Regina ſedebat) | alſv enriched the Republic of Letters 
Ornamentum & Incrementum feliciter | with a manifold treaſure of things and 
conſecravit : Rempublicamque litera- | languages: It is hard to ſay whether 
riam multiplici rerum & linguarum ſu- | he was more diſtinguiſhed for learniag 
pellectile locupletavit. Vir, incertum, | or piety, for his Liberality to the poor, 
doctior an melior, in pauperes Libera - his communicative Temper to his friends, 


6—— —— 


Stay, Traveller, and Reverence! 


— 


litate, in amicos Utilitate, in omnes his Humanity and tenderneſs to all, or 


Humanitate, in acutiſſimis longiſſimi] for his enduring the moſt exquiſice tor- 
morbi tormentis Chriſtiana Patientia | tures of: a lingering diſtemper with a 
infigaiffimus, Oaudeat prigaria bac ! Chriſtian Fatiems. This firit of Churches 

| D Zecleſis 


„ ) 

In a compartment againſt the ſouth-weſt pillar of the great tower, 
is a hand ſome monument for Mrs. Frances Holcombe, wife of the 
late Dr. Samuel Holcombe, Prebendary of this church (7. 

Againſt the ſame pillar is a white marble monument for Samuel 
Hotcombe, D. D. (2) 7 


Feclefia Primariis Canonicis C 5 av» 
noms ambobus; qui eundem in Eru- 
ditions, quo Ipſa in Ecclefiarum Serie, 
Qrdinem- obtinuerunt. - Obiit noſter 
pridie Idus Julii, Anno 1671. ta- 
tis ſuæ 75. eee ſui _ 


(rn) INSCRIP TION, 


CCF 
Hoc Marmor ſitum eſt 
Quicquid mori potuit 
FAN cIScA Hor cou, 
Reverendi Viri S. Hol cou E, S. T. P. 
et hujus Eceleſiæ Canonici, Uxoris. 
Feminz pruden is, piæ, pudicæ, 
Non ſolum Conjugi ſuo dilectiſſimæ, 


Parentes habuit 
Gatyaripuny HETHERING TON, 
LonbixzNSsEM, Generoſum, - 
Et Sus Ax NAM ex antiqua WII ME 
noa UM ſtirpe EE 


quatuor quos enixa eſt Liberis, 


SUSANNA proematura morte eft abrepꝛa, Fzg Ax cEs, Sa Mut and Ann ſurvive, 


Fzg AxNciscA, SAMUEL, ANNA, 
ſoperſunt, 


Poſt graves et longos corporis dolores, 


os tamen invicta patientia 
Reddidit leviores, 
Tandem xxx die menſis Mar T11, 
Anno Dom. 1725, ætatis 62, 


PiZ ac religioſe prout vixerat obiit, 


Plorantibus undiq; Amicis. 
(2) INSCRIPTION, 
H. S. E. 


SAM Unt HoLcomBr, 8. T. P. 


Hujuſce Eceleſiæ Canonicus 
Vir ſane integritate morum ſimplex, 


. 


i 
4 4 


In Agro EnBorAcrens1 oriundam. E | 


1 
[1 
1 


of Men, who held the ſame rank among 


Churches. 


may boaſt of h for her ee 


ries, both the Cas Au ONs, the firſt 


the learned, that ſhe holds among the 
Our CasavBon died on 


July 16, 1671; in the 75th year of his 


| 


Age, and the 46th of his Canonſhip, ' 


(1) In ENGLISH. 
Near this Monument lie 
The remains of Fxamexs Hot cou, 


Wife of the Reverend 2 8 


, SAMUEL HoLcomar, D. D. and 4 


Prebendary of this Church; 


| A prudent, pious, and virtuous woman, 


Much beloved, 
Not only by her huſband, 


But by all exceedingly eſteemed. 


4 


Sed et ab omnibus plurimꝭ eſtimandæ; 


She was the daughter of 72 
Gror ray HETUTAIN TON, of 
Lox Don, Gent. 

And Sus An his Wife, of the ancient 
Family of WiLuzs, | 
In the County of You x, 
Of four Children which. ſhe bore, 
Susan died in her infancy, 


After a long and painful diſeaſe, © 
Which by her unconquered patience | 
She rendered lighter, + 


| At laſt, on the 3oth day of Mas cu, 


In 1725, aged 62, 
As ſhe lived, ſhe piouſly and e ee 
_ Died, 
Amidft the re grief of her Friends, 


(20 I ENGLISH. 


Here lie the remajns of 
Samver Horcomse, D. D. 
Prebendary of this Church, 
A mai © 
Of ſound integrity, ſimple manners, 


Et 


* 


reren © = =o 


Tw3 


Agalnſt the wall is affixed a monument for Mif Jane Hardres, 
Laughter of Sir Thomas Hardres, knt. a family of ancient conti- 
nuance in this'county, ever fince the conqueſt. In which time, 
Robert de Hardres held land at Hardres, at which place the fa-- 
mily have continued till now. A deſcendant of this family was a 
great benefaftor to this convent. Philip de Hardres was a perſon 
of note in King John's reign, William de Hardres was Member 
of Parliament for Canterbury, in. the 1ſt, ad, and yth years of 
Edward II, as was his father under Henry III. Another of this 
family was a Juſtice of the Peace, in the reign of Henry IV. and 
Henry V. Edmund and Thomas are in the lift of Gentry in the 


time of Henry VI. Richard H 


ardres was High Sheriff of this 


county, 30 Elizabeth. Sir Ralph Hardres was living in Phili- 


pott's time. 


Sit Thomas Hardres was Member of Parliament for 


Canterbury, 31ſt Charles IT, With the late Sir TOE Hardres 
the title of Baronet became extinQ. 
The Ar ns are Gulet, 4 lion rampant, „ ermine, debruifed by 4 


e or. (3) 
Et in Cacris hab att 8 
Veram ſtrenue coluit Religionem, 
| DoAring et Exemplo 
+ Ek Chriſtianus. | 
Ob. Apr. die 1mo. At. Anno 96. 
| Salutis 1761, 
Save. Holcomne, A. M. Ecel. 
Vigorn. Canon. 
Et Fi An cis c, Filii ejus, 
Hoc Monumentum poſuerg, 


(i) INSCRIPTION. 


H. 8. M, 

Janz Harp 26, Tnome Has 
yrEs Equitis aurati Servientis Dom. 

Regis ad Legem, & Philadelphiæ Ur- 
oris ejus, unicæ Filiæ, perantiquo ſtem- 
mate oriundæ. Virgo tam Naturæ quam 
Mentis Dotibus eximiè decorata, omni - 

bus, præcipu Parent ibus, valdè obſe · 
quioſa, precibus aſſidua, indigentibus 
larga, Moribus conſpicua vere niveis, 
placida & affabilis, Forma & Decore , 
præſtans, cognatis chara, & ab omnibus | 


* 


And Soph verſed in "ned Hom 
e ftrenuouſly practiſed true religion, 
Being 2 Chriſt ian 
Both in Doctrine and Exarople, 
He died the 1 day of April, in the 
year 1761, aged gb years. 
SAMUEL HoLcomae., M. A, 
Ed Prebendary of Worceſter, . © 5 
And Fa ances his mn n 
| This pr 2 


@ 15 ENGLISH, 


To Jave Naku =s, baly . 
of ir Tuomas Hannazs, Knight, 
King's Serjeant at Law, and PII A- 
YELPHL1A his Wife, deſcended from à 
very ancient family; a Virgin eminently 
| adorned with all the gifts of body and 
of mind ; obedient and reſpectful to all, 
but eſpecially to her parentdz conſtant 
in her prayers, charitable to the poor ; 
remarkable for ber unſtained Manners ; 
of a pleafing and agreeable Perſon, and 
an extraordinary Beauty; dear to her 


rr 


quibus nota, ä Ani- 
v3 


* 5 196 — 


mam 


t 


On one fide of the. entrance into Saint Michael's RETY againft 


the wall, is a monument for Dr. 


John Battely (4)- 


On the other fide of the chapel is a p ain marble table monument 


1 the Rev, Herbert Randolph, 


mam Deo libenter tbe a 
po" Mas Tit An, Salutis 1178. Ætatis 


| ar” vos ſeletifime fodales adeſte, fi 
quid Jovenilis tas, fi parentum Amor 
flagrant iſſimus, fratrumq; = TOR TH, 
fi res affluentior, fi denuo denſa amico- 
rum Corona, quid valuiſſent, etiam 
nunc vobis intereſſem ſuperſtes z ſed 
Deo aliter viſum: Hoc ſaltem vos ex- 
oratos velim, Ad blandienti rege, diſ- 


(4) INSCRIPTION. 
. 


Jon axuzs BATTEZ Tx, 8. T. P. 
Bun i Sti. ErMunvi in Surror- 
214 natus, Collegii 8. 8. Trinitatis 


CAN TAB 101 Socius, a Sacris Do- 
meſticis Reverendiſſimo WII IIZ IMO 
Bancaorr, Archi · Epiſcopo CAx ru - 
ARIZENSI: A quo meritiſſima accepit 


præmia. Rectoriam de AD13X Am prope 
hanc Urbem, hujus Eccleſiæ Metropo- 
litice Canonicatum, hujuſq; Diæceſcos 
Archi- diaeonatum; quæ omnia ſumma 


cum Fide et Prudentia adminiſtravit mu- 
nia: Vir jntegerrima in Deum Pietate, 


honeſtiſſimis et ſuaviſſimis moribus, 
Excellenti Divinarum & humanarum 
Literarum ſcientià, Singulari in Egenos 
Beneficentia, in ſuos Charitate, Candore 
et Beoignitate in omnes. His tot prae- | 
claris Dotibus hanc Baſilicam, totamq; 
Eccleſiam ANGLICANAM infigniter 
ornavit: Obiit Oc Tos. x. Anno Dom. 
n ZEtatis ſuæ LI. 


(050 INs CRIPTION, 

4; H. 8. E. 

= en RAM Dol rx, A. M. 
Filius HZRBEZITI RAN DOT IA 


M. A. (5) 


that has her. She willingly reſigned 
her ſoul] to Gon in the year 1675, in 
the 2oth year of her Age. 

Attend, O my choice Companions 1 
If bJooming youth; if the moſt tender 
Affection of parents, and the Love of 
Brothers; if affluence of wealth; if a 
large cirelg of Friends, would have 
availed, any thing, I had ſtill continued 
among you; but God decreed otherwiſe ; 
therefore take this warning from me. 

Learn to, diſtruſt a flattering World, 


(4) = ENGLISH. | 

Here lies the body of Joun BayTy- 
'Ly D.D. born at St. EpmyunDy's Bux, 
in Surrorx, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege in CAMBRIDGE, and one of the 
dameſtic Chaplains to his Grace, WII. 
LIAM SAN nor r, Archbiſhop of 
CanTErRBURY, by whom he wat re. 
warded, firſt with the ReQory of Ants - 
HAM, near this City, then with a Ca- 
nonry in this Metropolitical Church; 5 
and laſtly, with the Archdeaconry of 
this Dioceſe; in all which preferments 
| he acquitted himſelf with the utmoſt 

Prudence and Fidelity, He was a man 
of ſtrict Piety towards God; of an ho- 
neſt and ſweet diſpoſition of mind; of 


— 


Excellent knowledge in Divine and "cf 


man Learning; of Singular Charity to 

the Poor; of Munificenceto his Friends, 
and Candour and good will towards all; 
With theſe noble endowments he great - 
ly adorned this Cathedral, and indeed 
the whole Church of ExNeLAN D. He 
departed this life, October 10, in the 
Year of our Lard 1708, and in the 6:& 


| of his Age. 


(s) In ENGLISH, 

Here lie the remains of 
HznxyenT Ranporen, M.A, 
| Eldeft ſon of HzaxmBxznaT Ranvogen, 
1A, 

A 


4 . 
* 
7 


* 1 . ww — un 1 n "we 


hd . 
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st. MICHAELs CHAPEL. 


THIS is often called the Warrior's Chapel, from ſeveral me- 
morials of military men being preſerved here, whoſe bodies 


| were depoſited elſewhere. In the middle of it is a ſtately and mag- 


nificent monument of marble and alabefter, having the cumbent 


| figure of a lady between two armed knights at full length. That 
in the middle repreſents Margaret Holland, 


third daughter. of 


'Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, who was beheaded for treaſon 


Ex hac Civitate Armigeri, 
Et Max, Uxoris ejus, Filiæ 


: Jon. CasT1L10n Decani Roffenſis, 


Natu maximus. 
. Uxorem duxit Catharinam Filiam 
EpwARDIIWAxxX, S. T. P. 
Hujus Ecclefizz Prebendarii; 
— "Be poſt hujus mortem, 
MaAz1am Filiam NaTrANIZELIS 
Dix Armigeri : 


| ' Filum ex CaTHARINA Uxore ſuper- 


ſtitem reliquit unicum, 
HERBERTUM. 
Filias itidem duas, MARIA, et 
ET IZ ABZ TAM. 
Diem obiit ſupremum Sept. 1mo, 
A. D. MDCCLV, #Ztatis ſuæ LXII. 


In Academia Oxon1gNns1 enutritus, 


primo /Edis Xti Commenſalis 


PDeinde Coll: Omn: Anim : Socius, 


 Muſarum cultor eximius floruit: 
Omni elegantioris Literajurz genere 
perpolitus, 
Ad ſeveriora Theologiæ ſtudia . 
dum ſe contulit. | 


| Merita ejus Archiepiſcopum optimum 


non diu latebant - 
Cujus gratia Rector de Deal et 
Woodchurch, 
Et Concionator in hc Eceleſid extitit, 
Vir erat egregiis animi | 
Dotibus ornatus, ingenio acri, 
Judicio limato, 


Induftri3 indefeſſa, 


A 


- 


| 


1 againſt Henry IV. The ee on her left hand e her firſt 


Of this City, eſq; 
And Max r his Wife, daughter of 
Joux Cs 710, Dean of Rocheſter; 
HFle married Catherine, . 
Daughter of EDWARAD WAE, D. D. 
Prebendary of this church; 
And after her death he married Man v. 
Daughter of 
NArRANnIIT Dantw, Eſq; ' 
He left one ſon, % 
HrzanznT, by CATHERINE his Wife, 
| And two daughters, 
Mazy and ErizanzTR. 
He died the firſt of September, 

In the Year of our Lon D 1755, and 
In the 62d of his Age. 
Educated in the Univerſity of Oxroa d, 
| He was firſt | 
A Gentleman-Commoner 
Of Chrift-Church, and then 

A Fellow of All- Souls College; 
He was a great lover of the Muſes, and 
well accompliſhed 5 
In every kind of polite Literature; 
Afterwards he applied himſelf | 
To the more fevere ſtudies of Divinity; 
His merit was not long 1 
Concealed from the excellent Archbiſhop 
By whoſe favour he became 
Rector of DZ AL and Woopcuvancnys 
And a Preacher in this Cathedral; 
He was a Man of excellent Parts, of 
Quick wit, acute diſcernment, and 


Indefatigable induſtry; - 
marke 


(2 ) 
huſband, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet, eldeft fon of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancatter, by Catherine Swinford, and half bro- 
ther to King Henry IV. He was born before marriage, and legi- 


timated by Act of Parliament. He was created Earl and Marqueſs 
of Somerſet 2oth Richard II. and Marqueſs of Darſet, and Lord 


Chamberlain of England, during life. The title of Marqueſs was 


taken from him by act of Parliament 1ſt Henry IV, not in diſre- 


ſpe& of his perſon, but becauſe the title was then new, and worn 
only by Vere, King Richard's favourite, which, when at the Par- 


Hament's requeſt, it was offered to be reſtored to him, he refuſed, 
He was Captain of Calais; and died, not on the 16th of March, 
1409, (as Weever ſays,) but on the 21 of April, being Palm Sun- 


day, in 1410. On her right hand is the effigy of her ſecond huſ- 


band, Thomas, Duke of Clarence, nephew to her firſt huſband, 


and ſecond ſon of King Henry IV, Earl of Albemarle, Preſident 


of the Council, and Lieutenant-General of the King's forces. He 


being of a hot, unadviſed temper, raſhly engaged in a battle at - 


Moltiplici Literarum ſcientii inftrutus, [ Well verſed in various Sciences 3 
Morum ſuavis, elegans, integer, . Of a ſweet Diſpoſition, 

Amicus comis, hilaris, Elegant, blameleſs; | 
 Maritus Conjugum amantiſſimus, An affable and agreeable Friend, and 
Diele ctare natus et prodeſſe, A moſt loving Hulband | 

Pater in Libros non fine prudenti3 in- Born both to pleaſe and to profit; 
dulgentiflimus, in omnes benignus, A very indulgent but diſcreet Father, 
Charitatem et Munificentiam . | And kind to all : ; 
Univerſus hujus Dioczſeos Clerus His Charity and Munificence 
teſtabitur, The whole Clergy of this Dioceſe 
Et Viduz et Orphani in omre zvum | will teſtify, 
__ ejus Memoriz benedicent. And their Widows and Orphans will 
In ſæculo novitatis nimium avido | For ever bleſs his memory. 
Vixit Moribus antiquis, Fide vids, | In an age too fond of novelty, he lived 
Paſtor bonus, diligens, fidelis, With primitive faith and manners ; 
Concionator affiduus, eloquent, | A good, diligent, and faithful Paſtor x 
| orthodoxus, | An aſſiduous, eloquent, 
Eccleſiz Anglicanæ a And orthodox Preacher; a moſt 
Filius pientifſimus, ] Pious Son, a moſt faithful Miniſter, 
_ Miniſter fidiſſimus, And ſtenuous Defender 
Propugnator ſtrenuus. Of the Church of England. 
TON AraNA TON KAAON HE HATH FOUGHT A GOQD 
HrNIZTAl, | FIGHT, 


TON APOMON TETEArre, | HEHATHFINISHED HISCOURSE, 
aeg p HE HATH KEPT THE FAITH; 


TEN HIETIN TETHPHKE. - RENCETORTH THERE Is LAID 
AOINON, AIOKEITAI THS UP FOR HIM A CROWN 
or RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


{ 


AIKAIOEYNHS ETE@ANOE, 


Bauge, 


659 


Baugs, where, after valiantly auadsg⸗ he loſt his tive, the 
wounded in the face with a lance, and was the firſt Englihman 
there ſlain. His death was followed by thoſe of ſeveral great and 
brave men. His body being ſent to the Dutcheſs, then in Nor- 
mandy, ſhe brought it into England, buried it here, and erected 
| this monument. With him was taken priſoner the Dutcheſs's ſon 
by her former hufband, viz. John, Earl of Somerſet, who was de- 
tained in priſon fifteen years; but upon the Dutcheſs's death, was 
ranſomed with an immenſe ſum of money, The middle effigy is 
that of the Dutcheſs ; ſhe lived after their death, in widowhood, 
very honourably, to a great age, and dying i in 1437, Was alſo bu- 
ried here. She had iſſue, by the firſt Lord, Henry and Thomas, 
Earls of Somerſet ; John and Edmund, Dukes of Somerſet; Joan, 
Queen of Scots, wife to the murdered King James I, and mother 
of James II; and Margaret Beaufort, Counteſs of Devon. Mr. 
Weever, from a book in the Cotton Library, gives the following 
inſcription to Clarence, alluding to his name; but the braſs on 
the tomb 1s worn away. : 


Hic jacet in tumulo THOMAS CLAR. nunc quaſi nullus, 
Qui fuit in bello CLAaRUs, nec CLARIOR ullus. #5 


| Now a mere name, here lies fam'd THOMAS Sas. 
To none inferior i in the walks of war. 


The pan in the original cannot be retained; but it is no lo. 


At the left, after we enter-the chapel, againſt the wall, is an 
handſome monument for Lieutenant- .Colonel Prude, on which mo- 
nument is his effigy kneeling (6). 5 


(6) TIN 


1 to the Memory of WILLIAM FauDEe, Eſq; Liehennane Colonnell in 
the BLOG Warres ſlay ne at the Siege of MaxTRITCH, the ik of Jury, 
1632, | Se, 
0 Stand, Soldiers, e'er you March, by Way of Chardge, 
Take an Example here that may enlarge | Re 
Your Minds to noble Actions. Here in Peace 
Refts one whoſe Life was Warre, whoſe rich Increaſe 
Of Fame and Honour from his Valour grew, 
Unbegg'd, unbought ; for what he wonne he drew _ 
By juſt deſeart: Having in Serviſe beene 
A Soldier, till neere Sixty, from Sixteene 
Yeares of his active Life: Continually | 
Fearleſs of Death, yer ſtill prepar'd to die 
In his religious Thoughts : For midſt all Harms 
He bore as much of Pietie as Arms. 


Now 


"Tm: . 
L — of William Prude, * 1s that of Sir Tho- 


mas Thornhurſt knt. (7) 


Now Soldiers on, and fear not to intrude 
The Gates of Death, by Example of this Pauyt. 


He married Mary, daughter of Sir Adam Spracklin, knt. and had ine by her 
four ſons and three daughters. To whoſe memory his ſurviving Sonne Searles 


- Prude bath crofted this monument. 


(7) INSCRIPTION. | 


Tuna TroxnaunxsT, Miles, 
STxzyFHAnNTt Tus nnuns r, Equitis 
aurati, Filius, viribus animi corporiſ- 
que pollens, poſtquam in BaTAavinie, 
trans-RurgnAnis, & Hisranicis 
bellis glorioſam pro Patria naviſſet ope- 
yam, & Ducis officio optimè functus 
' effet, ad inſulam Rx AM, 17 JoLin, 
Anno Dom. 1627, primo appulſu, non 

fine laude ſua & victorià ANGLORUM, 

' Interfetus eſt. Ex Bannar A uxore, 
| filia & una cohæredum Trom x Srin- 
LEY, Armigeri, tres ſuſcepit liberos, 
BAABARAM, ANTONIUM, & Ceci- 
LIAN. Chariſſimi conjugis memoriz, 


pietatis & amoris ergo, hoc monumen- 
tum n poſuit = me ſtiſſima Uxor BA RBARAs 


* 


Stay, gentle Reader, paſs not ſlightly by, 


(5) In ENGLISH. 


Sir Thomas ThoxrnnursT, ſon of 
Sir STzPHEN THorNHURST, kent. 
one equally excelling in ſtrength of body 
and mind, after he had endured much 
glorious toil in the DuTca, GIIMAN, 
and Syanis# Wars, and had bravely 
diſcharged the duty of a General, was 
Nain at the firſt onſet againſt the iſle of 
Rare, on the 17th of July, in 1627, 
but fell not without acquiring glory to 
himſelf, and victory to the Ex L 184. 
By BARRBAR, his wife, one of the 
coheireſſes of Thomas SHIirL ty, eſqʒ 
he had three children, BazBAR a, AN- 
THONY,and Crcrii1a. From her love 


and tender affection for the memory of 
her dear huſband, his moſt ſorrowful wife, 


| BaxBARA, has erected this moment, 


[i 


This tomb is ſacred to tne memory 
Of noble Thornhurſt; what he was, and: who, 
There is not room enough for me to ſhow, 
Nor his brave ſtory out at length t'explain. 
Both Germanies, the new-found World and Spain, 
TL Oftend's long ſiege, and Newport Battle try'd 
| His worth; at laſt warring with France he dy'd ; 
His blood ſeal'd that laſt Conqueſt, for black Rhte 
Gave him at once a Death and Victory. 
His Death as well as Life victorious was, 
Fearing leſt Rhee (as might be brought to paſs) 
By others might be loſt in Time to come, 
He took Poſſeſſion till the Day of Doom, 


Next 


„ 0:00 3 
| ' Next to Str Thomas Thornburls monument, is an elegant one 
| for Lady Thornhurſt (8). 9 8 ee e eee 
On one ſide of the baſe is * figure of Lady organe lend 
On the other, that of the Lady Cicely Blunt. | 


The next monument is to the _— of OW Dorochy Thorns 
W 00. r it 


* 1 Gan 
1 & hy i | 


(s) 71781 1PTION. 1 


Here hyeth thy Lady THoxkNHURST | the Lady Griſogone Lennard and the 
cho was ſometime the Wife of Sir R1- Lady Cicely Blunt. She departed kis 
CcarD BAxxs of SivsinGrrrsT in | preſent World in the Month of Mar. 
the County of Kx x, and had iſſue by] in the/Year of our Lord God 1609. She 
the ſaid Sir RieuARD two Daughters; | then being of the age of 60 Years, LEY 


(9) INSCRIPTION. 1" (9) I ENGLISH, 


Dom. Don oT H. TnonxnnursT, Ro- "fo Lady Don or RI Tuo xRufs v, 
6tzr DEW, de DENTSwWoRT RAI in daughter to Rocex Dazw,of DznTs, 
agro Susszxtzxst, Armigeri, filiz, [Won rx, eſq; who after he deceaſe of i 
poſt. fata Doctoris HirrocxAris de | Dr. Hirzocnarts D'Or TEN, a ce 
Or TEN prioris mariti, ex illuftri Fa- lebrated Phyſician of the illuſtrious Fa- 
milia OTT ENIANA in HorsAT IA | mily of Or TIR, in Hor s Ar 14, mar- 
Medici inſignis, ſecundis nuptiis Sr E- | ried a ſecond time to Sir SrzrnEN 
PHANO TrokxtvuntsT, Militi, ſocias | TroznnvasT, Knt, and furyived him 
tz; poſt ejus ſeceſſum, ejoſdem cine- | her aſhes were mingled with his in this 
ribus hoc ipſo in loco xii Jux. Anno | place, on the 12th of Juxx, in the 
ZEratis ſuæ Lv, Jeſu fui crarocxx, | 55th year of her Age, and i in the Year 
redditz, | Monumentum hoc piè ac | of our Lon p 1620. In pious memory 
meœrens poſuit (ex Patre Neptis) M Ax | of her, her ſorrowful niece (by the Fa- 
TA Non ron. 2 ther) MARTHA Non Ton, bath erected 

| 5 1 I Monument. 


bee, continued, 


$i laudata Fade Juno, fi ſacra Miuzzvay 
5 _ Quis te collaudet, fœmina ? talis eras: 1577 
Te te magnanimam, pulchram, doctamq; cadeatem 1 2 
3 Et talem tantis dotibus urna tegat? | | 
1 Spiritus aſtra ferit, fic inter ſidera ſidus, ” 

_ Ccelicolam recipit been domus. 


I. Engl 2 


| Had jo xo, vrnde, and MIxZAVA praiſe? 
Buch thou wert once, yet who thy fame will raiſe? 
hall wit and beauty meet ſuperior I ” 
And muſt this urn thy ſundry gifts encloſe ?: 
Here lies thy duſt, thy ſoul to heaven-ward flies, . IT TED 
And claims her ſeat above the ſtarry ſkies, 11 
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ö 26 ) 
'2 A handſome one of, „bin ig for Miſs. Anne Milles, called 


the Beauty of Kent (o); then a very remarkable one for end 


(o) een. 


Pp H. s. 35 e 
| Anna "YE SAMUELIS, Ar- 
migeri, ANNAQUE, Filia, Paren(ibus, | 
quibus uſa eft, digniſſima Filia; quam 
eum virginem vixiſſe intellexeris, & 
virginem mort uam eſſe, mirezis forſan 


quanti pretii fit Virgo, aut quænam 


Virgo ſuerit Ax nA; Hinc diſcas licet, 
Quodcungz pulchri ft, ut adametur! 


 Quodcunque pudici, ut colatur? Id 


omne (Quantum quantum ſit) id Vir- 


- gine noſtiã coaluiſſe; at enim Quznam | 


Forma? Quinam Pudor ? Non illa, 
quam ſuis manibus ſibi inducunt calli- | 
dz nonnullæ Colorum Artifices Veſperi 
perituram; non Pudor, qui pro Hbity * 
à quibuſdam evocatur, aut invitis non- 
nuaguam extorquetur, fed Forma Na- 
Cs inſita, et Pudor Religionis 
norm oriundus, Hujus concordiæ 
Formam inter & Pudicitiam teſtes om - 
nes ii ſunt quibus aut Forma eſt curz 
aut Pudor cordi. Ipſa fibi bene conſcia 
quam fragilis fit Forma, quam impar 


Militiz Chriſtiane per fe Pudicitiz, | 


omnem Virtutum Chorum fibi in pectus 
accepit, & Chriſtianam univerſam ar- 
maturam teneris humeris induit: In 
hac Eecleſid apud ſacrum Fontem No- 
men Chriſto dedit, hinc Chriſti Nomen 
aſſumens Signumgz gerens; in hac Ec- 
clefia quotidianis precibus adfuit pura 
Cultrix; Sacrz Cent interfuit Chriſti 
Conviva frequens; at nec publicis Ec- 
cleſi e Officiis quam Cubiculi privatis 
frequentior; hominum oculos pariter 
ac laudem fugiensg eum ſolummodo ad- 
hibuit Pietatis Teſtem quem expeRavit 
uneratorum. Ad Agni Noptias 
$943 rl RED 


ſhop Langton, appearing. as ſtone. coffin above the ground, 
of it being in the thickneſs of the 


nis of this chapel were formerly of larger extent than rc. 


wall, by which probably the li | 


(o) I ENGLISH. 


Here lies ANNE MITII ES, daughter 


of Samver MIL I ES, eſq; and ANNE 
' | his wife; a daughter well deſerving 


ſuch parents; whom when you ſhall 
underſtand to have lived and died a Vir» 


—— 


worth a Virgin, is, or what ſort of a 
Virgin this ANNA was; here then you 


* 


| may know, whatever is ſo fair as to be 


loved? Whatever is ſo. chaſte as to be 
efteemed ? That all (how great or va- 
luable ſoe ver) concentered. in our Vir- 


| or, what is chaſtity. ?. Her beauty had 


crafty artificers in colours make up, 
which periſhes in the evening, Nor 
was her chaſtity, that which is willing · 


beauty was beſtowed by Nature's hand, 


and chaſtity, all are witneſſes whoſe 
beauty is their care, or whoſe chaſtity 
their pride, She, conſcious to herſelf, 
how frail beauty Is, and how unequal 
chaſtity alone is to a Chriſtian warfare, 
received into her heart the whole choir 
of Chriſtian virtues, and armed her ten- 


CaxnrsT, In this church, at the ſa- 
cred Font, ſhe gave her name to Chriſt, 


his enfign, In this Churek, this pure 
worſhipper of God was conſtant in daily 
prayers, and a frequent parta ker of the 
Holy Supper of Chriſt, -But the was not 
more conſtant in the public offices of 


er in her cloſet j thereby ſhunning both 
the fight and praiſe of men, and regard- 
ing him only as the witneſs, whom the 


expected to be the rewarder of her piety, 


invitatur 


sin, you may perbaps wonder of what 


gin: But you may ſay, what is beauty? 


not that adulterate paint, which ſome_ 


ly parted with by ſome, and is ſome - 
times forced from others, But her 


Of this harmony between her beauty 


der ſhoulders with the whole armour of 


and hence ſhe aſſfumed Chtiſt, and bore 


the Church than the wat in private pray- 


8 D. . ¶ . ¶⅛ , ̃⁵²˙ . ĩ˙⅝ OO ET? 


* 


. 


oo © i a 
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The next monument is that of Sir George Rooke, (1), Who was 
deſcended of an aticlerit and honourable family, ſeated it Monks 
Horton, in Kent. And of the fame family very If r6bably' was 
George Rookes, a perſon in the ſervice of King James I, who was 
ſent by him upon ſome ſpecial affairs in Sicily, in the year 1604. 
Sir William, this brave Admiral's father, was Sheriff of Kent and 
Mayor of Canterbury, in 1684, 1 


LEY 


tri a e (FL EO 5 7» 4 


invitatur Innupta, & prodentium ad in- f Though unmatried, be was fovited. to 
ſtar Vitginum, ardente Lampade exiit | the marriage of the Lamb, and like the 
ad Sponſi occurſum. Dec. die 23. An. | wiſe Virgins, went with ber lamp burn- 
Dom. Nn Etat. 0. ing to meet the e NN — | 
| 2 aged 20. dg f 


(1) In zv R. 

Sacred to the memory of Sir o cre. 
"409407 4525) 4 5119" P-Rooxe, Knt. (fon. of. Sir Wiltian 
bros S. % Rook , knt. ) Vice- Admiral of Ex G- 
n i e I. Dew mach Hiftory 1 is in 
- GrorG:r Roore, Militis, GurLt- | that Name! And how little is this In- 
EILMI Roo EE, Militis, Filii; An- 1 ſcription able to relate i it! The FEN en 
6E Vice- Admiralii. O quantum eſt flying from the fight, in the Year 1692, 
Hiſtoriæ in iſto: Nomine! At quantil- | he, in an open Boat, amidft the ſhow- 
lam hic Titulos potis eſt enartare ? Pro- ers of great and ſmall Shot, (in che pre- 
fugientibus ex acie Gerris, Anno | ſence of ſo many Fxxncu, a deed 
MDCxc11, ipſe apertà Cymbuli immiſ.¶ ſeatee credible by Poſterity !) having firſt 
tus tormentorum Globis, imbribuſque | prepared the Fire-ſhips, burnt thirteen 
Glandium (tot GAL TI teſtibus, cre- | Ships of War near La Hogue, After- 
dite Poſteri) ultrices primus Flammas | wards, the difference between the 
aptans, Naves Bellicas 13 juxta La | Swzprs and Danes being bappily 
Hoc ur combuſſit: Compoſitis dehine and juſtly compoſed by his advice, he 

inter Su vun & DAN Uu, ſummo Con- | left the North in peace; and returned 
filio et Juftitia,  Diſcordiis, a pacato | ch, ward; where a whole Fleet of the 
Septentrione ad Meridiem ſe convertit, | Enemies convoying Ships being either 
iterumque exuſti aut capia ad VI o- burnt or taken at VI Go, he ſafely 
NEM totã præſidiatrice Hoſtium Claſſe, brought to Ex LAND the Galleons, 
atq; onerariis immenſæ molis Argento | mips of immenſe burden, laden with 
ſostis in patriam feliciter adductis, opi- | Treaſure, and with the utmoſt integrity 
mam Prædam, fide integerrimà, in | 1,4. 4'the rich ſpoilsin the public Trea« 
iarium Publicum deportavit. Gi-\| ſufy. He took GrznALTAR vith the 
BRALTARIAM copiis Navalibus pau- | Pleet, in fewer Hours, thao a regulag 
 cioribus Horis cepit quam poſtea Men- Army afterwards in Vain beſieged it 
{bus i irrito Conatu juſtus obſidebat Ex- Ronthe. And with the ſame Career 
ercitus. Et eãdem fere Impreſſione in- of Succeſs, his Navy being as much in- 
ſtructiſñimam Garronvm Claſſem, in- ferior in ſlrength as it was ſuperior in 
ferior multo viribus, Conſilio & forti- | Conduct and Courage, he put to flight 
tudine lontzè ſuperior, non denuo in | the whole Faxncy fleet; which, tho 
aciem unn. profligavit. 5 well provided, dared not again to hazard 
2 battle. 


* 6h 2 e 4 5 * 


([. INSCRIPTION. <4 


* 
2 
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1 


on right hand of the entrance inte the chape 15 is affixed : | 


mural. monument for Sir James 


„Ent. who bed | the year 


106 Lady Alice, his widow, Who died in 45955 ws their a 


c He, wee 0 2" „ 00% „ 


13? AN 18 ad Libertatem viam aperuit. 


Eu zor ad Pacem 


Mis atq; aliis exantlatis Laboribüs, He- 
roi Chrĩſtiano ob egregiam in Eceleſiam 
Pietatem, ob ſj dem Gut iz LMo Mag- 
no & Anx x optimæ ſanctiſſimè ſemper 
preftitam; ob nomen Ba1TANXICUM | 
per terrarum orbem amplificatum & de- 
corat um, non titulos ſuperbos, non opes N 
invidiofas, nec inanes Vulgi plauſus, 
optimæ mentis Conſcientiam, bono- 
rum Amorem omnium, otium in pater- 
nis ſedibus, & mortem in Chriſto con- 
ceſũt Deus.  Qbiit 4 die Januarii, An. | 
no xtatis ſux LVY111, Cnnio7z 
MDccv11,. 


| Vxores habuit tres, ; 
Mariam Howe, de Cold- wn in 
Agro Wilton, 


Mariam Lutterell, de Dunder-Cafle, 
in Agro Somerſet, 


Chatharinam Knatchbull, de Merikam- 
Hatch, i in Agro Cantiano. 


3 ex Secunda Gronotun, Fi- 
25 lium unicum, ae 
H. M. 


Gut ena 26h 
zen un. 7 7e. v. 


bre m. . Fe ji 


ham 


| „ 
(8) INSCRIPTION. 


Memoriz & Pofteritati ſacrum. Ja- 
eon Harzes, Militi, Virtutibus & 
Muneribus civilibus infigni & patriæ 
charo, in expeditione Por TUGALL1- 
EN Theſaurarios, in qua patriam re- 
viſurus, Ano. Dem. 1519, obiit : 
D. Aticrz,' ejuſdem Jaconr re- 
fax, Fominz ſummis Nature & Pi- 
etatis dotibus ornate : Que _ Dom. | 
1592, mortua eff, 


| He Del way or ＋ vi 

ce III. to aſcepd the Throne, 

The Sr AX IA DS to recover their "i 
berty, and 

Evaors to enjoy Peace. : 

For theſe and other tojle weighs 

this Chriſtian Hero, for his ſingular pi- - 


ety to the Church, his fidelity to WIT. 


LIAN the Great, and Aux x the Good, 


| ever moſt religiouſly obſerved, for his 


cauſing the name of Ba1TAin'to be ho- 
noured and revered through the whole. 
world, Gop did not grant him ſwelling 


titles, nor invidious wealth, nor the emp- 


ty applauſe of the-Vulgar; but the de- 
lights of a good Conſcience, the Love of 


ſeat, and death at laſt in CHRIST. He 

died on the th of January, 1708, in 

the 53th Year of his Age. 
He married three wives, 

Mary Howe, of Cold. Berwick, in * 

- County of Wilts, 

Mary Lutterell, of Dunſter-caſtle, i in ah 


county of Somerſet, 


| Catherine Knatchbull, of en 


Hatch, in the county of Kent. 


his only ſon. This monument was 


erected by 


WM. BBODNAx, and F b 
SAM. Miri, Eſqrs. J Executois. 


(2) h ENGLISH. 


of Sir [amzs HAL ESs, Knt, renowned 
for military, Atchievements and public 


Employments, and dear to his country, 


who being appointed Treaſurer in the 
expedition to PogTUGar., returning 


from thence to his native country, died 


in the year 1589. To Ar fc, his re- 
lict, a Woman adorned with all the gifts 


| of Nature and Piety, who died in 1592. 


CAREN E10 


all good men, retirement in his paternal 


By the ſecond of whom he left Gro 


Sacred to Poſterity. To the FR 


e „r ee 4a ata't. 


», as. + 81 


% a ood « 


3 't 29. 1 
Next to Fe len Hales's; is a handſome Monument; in 5 
corner of the chapel, with military trophies, on a pediment ſup⸗ 
ported by four Corinthian pillars,, for Brigadier Francis Godfrey, 
Groom of the Bed-chamber to Prince George of Denmark (3). 


From Saint Michael's chapel we We rs an arch RY ns 
the aſcent ta the chojr into he beten, 5 


nn 


'NORTH-CROSS, or © MARTYRDOM. 


HIS was "the place where Becker fell into the hands of thoſs 
who murdered him ; that Part therefore was ſeparated from 
the way to the choir hy a ſtone PRFEUPDe on F the door of which * 


ri tten, 


a. 


Eft * hicce locus, venerabilis atque beatus - 
Preſul ubĩ ſanctus T homas eſt martyrizatus. 

Ge Which is thus tranſlated: | qe 

The place within as ſacred we revere, 7 | 
Bleſſed St. Thomas died a martyr therme. | 

ll grave being dug here in 1734, ſo near this partition, that the 
Me res of it gave way; to prevent miſchief it was taken down, 
and the way laid open to it. Againſt the north wall of this iſle are 
two handſome en one of nnn Peckham under un 


6 


cu E10 Harke, 1 8 9 ' and to ga Hans, __ fou | 
Jaconn & AL Iici Fillo, qui Anne | of the above-mentioned JAuxs, and 
Domini 1596 immaturo fato periit. R1- AL1ct, who was ſnatched away by an 
cCHARDUS LE x, Armiger, ejuſdem | untimely death; RicHand Lex, Eſq; 
Aviciz Maritus en. meren ou the ſurviving and ſorrowfol” heſband of 


%%%ôͤ;ͤÜsw mn the ſaid Ar lex, Has. erected this mo- 
: i nument. 
0 INSCRIP 770 M. „ e hen ENGLISH, 


M. 8. | Sacred to the memory of en | 
e 133 I Gobrxav, Eſqz who being a Groom 
| qui Sereniſſimo Principi ac Dominos of the Bed chamber to bis-Moſt Serene 
GonG10, Principi Hæreditatio Da- Highneſs. Prince GronGE of D- 
niæ, &c. a Cubiculo; etiam Tribunus | MARK), &e. and alſo a Colonel in the 
Militum, cum laude meruit; ad ſupe- my, acquitted himſelf with honour; 
riorem gradym eyectus, tot dedit vittu- being advanced to a higher poſt, he gave 

tis militaris ſpecimina, ut facilè liceat ſo n proofs of a military eee that 
| augurari quantus olim futurus eſſet, f it might eaſily have been preſumed, how 
vixiſſet diutius. Febre correptus, obiit much he would have diſtinguiſhed him- 
vi. Oc ros. Mpcexfi. Etatis XXxII. ſelf, if he had lived longer. He died of 
Parentes moeſtiſſimi File benemerenti | * Fever, OCTOBER 6, 1712, aged 32. 
| earn : | To their deſerving Son his ſorrowful 

| I Parents FRO this Monument, 


arch, 


1 1 


neh, nch as ets: as the'piers which ſupport ir, [kad been 277 
ned with carving and gilding; theſe are of ſtone, but the figure is 
of oak, on a flab of the ſame, very ſound, tho” almoſt 500 years 
old. At the feet of this is that of Archbiſhop Warham, which is 
larger and more lofty than chat of Archbiſhop Peckham ; both theſe 
' monuments are much admired, one for its age, the other for its 

beautiful Gothic work. Above theſe is a very large window, once 
remarkably rich in coloured'glaſs ; on which was the picture of 
God the Father and of Chriſt, beſides a large crucifix, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt in the form of a Dove, and of the 12 Apoſtles ; alſo 
ſeven large pictures of the Virgin Mary, in as many glorious ap- 
pearances, and many others of Popiſh ſaints; but particularly Abp. 
Becket was moſt finely pictured, in full proportion, with cope, 
rocket, mitfe, croſier, and his pontificahbus ; and at the foot was 
In laudem & honorem beat'f| Sima Vi irginis Marie, Matris Dei, &c. 
Intimating that window to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary; all 


which were deſtroyed by Richard Culmer, and other religious zea- 


Jots, in the civil wars, In its preſent ſtate it is in the Gothic taſte, 


with a multitude of lights or pannels of glazing; the three lower 


rows of which are conſiderably large, and ſeven in a row. The 
middle pannel the arms of the church under a canopy, though pro- 
bably had once a crucifix, as all the figures on each fide are kneel- 
ing towards it. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be of King Edward IV, 

and his family; the King is next the centre pannel to the weſt, in 
thoſe behind him are Prince Edward and Richard, Duke of 


York. On the eaſt fide is the Queen, in the next three Princeſſes, 


and in the laſt two others ; all have crowns or coronets except theſe 


two. The figures and inſcriptions under them have been defaced 


and ill repaired. Above theſe large lights are ſeveral ranges of 


ſmall ones capable of holding one figure only, their height and 


ſize have preſerved them from being broken, but the figures are 


not very diſtinguiſhable, Archbiſhops Ufford and Dean, and ſe- 
veral of the Priors lie buried here. And again the corner of the, 


Virgin Mary's chapel, and hetween that and the paſſage to the 
Undercroft where was Becket's altar, is a monument of blue and 
white marble, with a buſt, in an alcove between two Corinthian 


pillars, for Dr, Chapman, Archdeacon of Stow, and Prebendary | 


of this cathedral (4). 3 
(4) INSCRIPTION, I (4) In ENGLISH, 
ALtxaxprRo CrarMAN, Noxrot- | To ALEXA N DEN CHAPMAN, of 


iu S1, Sactæ Theologiæ Doctori in | NoxFor k, D. D. in the Univerſity of 
Academia CANTABRIGIENSI: dere · CAMBRIDGZ, Chaplain to her Moſt 
ara 


nw ho. a 


= Wy nu} My 


Q 


g-. Sn 260 


22 8 r 


© 


eren 8 


't 3¹ 


ms . Where this; monument now ſtands was formerly the altar of St. 
Benedict, at which Becket was murdered, in his way om hs pa- 
lace to -the choir, whither he was forced by thoſe who attended 
him, thinking the ſacredneſs of the church would protect him, 


againſt his aſſaſſins. _ 


Near the door which opens into the cloilter, i is a table monument 
againſt the wall, for the Rev. Mr. Clerke, ſometime Rector of No 
Mary Bothaw and. St. Swithin' 5, in London. Thy. REY 


* 


niſſimæ ELIZABETH ®, Fe EDERICI 
Electoris PALATINT Conforti, a Sacel- 
lis, Dominz ſuze Clementiſſimæ: Ar- 


chidiacono de Srow in Comitatu LI x- 


COLNIENSI, & Metropoliticæ hujus 


Ecclefiz Prebendario: Viro multiplici 


Linguarum ut et Literarum ſcientia in- 


ſtructiſſimo, Concionatori mire flexani- 
mo, dumque per vires licuit & valetu- ! 
| dinem, non ſedulo minus quam ſolido: 
Pietate erga Deum, charitate erga prox - 
imum, & morum. ſuavitate erga ane | 


eximio : : 


Chariſſimo Fratri fuo nn de 


ſe merito (qualem qualem) gratam erga 
defunctum animi pany n * 
as 2. . : e { « 5 


Sabbatho Mortalitatis ia Æternitatis 
mutato, Spiritum Deo reddidit 6 Sx y- 
ne, Anno Salutis 1629, Eta - 


tis 52. 
(5) INSCR IPTION. 


_ Beatam RefurriGionems bic r. 
quod erat Mortale Viri Reverendi Jo- 
HANNIS CIE KE, qui WIT N EIA 
in agro OxoNIENS1 natus, ex Acade- 
mia Oxonizns1 Artium Magiſter, & 
demum Lox DIN I, Parochiarum unita- 
rum Ste, Mariz BO THA, & Sti 
SwITHIN1, Rector, in ædibus hic De- 


canalibus, quo, valetudinis cauſa, ſe 


contulerat, poſt brevem moram deceſſit 
9 OcToBr1s, Anno Domini MD cc. 
Etat xLv. Marito deſideratiſſimo Rx- 
BECCA CLEZR RI, GrorGIt Hoor ER 
ex Agro WId ox: nne. Filia, 
mcerens poſuit. 


ae Highneſs Ex IZAB x TH, Conſort 
of Fatvzrrcx, Elector Pararing, 
his moſt gracious Miftreſs ; Archdeacon 
of STow in the County of Lin corn, 
and Prebendary of this Metropolitical 
Church; a Man as well ſkilled in the 
knowledge of Languages as Sciences, 2 
moſt perſuaſive Preacher, and while his 
ſtrength and health permitted, no leſs 
.afſicuous than ſolid : Remarkable: for 
his piety towards God, his charity to- 
wards his neighbours, and the ſweet= 
neſs of his manners towards all. 


In gratitude to his deareſt 1 * 
deſerving Brother deceaſed, this ſmall 
Memorial was erected by H. C. | 

His Mortal being changed into an 
eternal Sabbath, he refigned his Soul 
to God, SxyTEMBEN 6, in the Year 


of our Lord 1629; of his Age 426 $1 


(5) In ENGLISH. 


Here lies, expecting a bleſſed reſur- 
rection, all that was mortal of the Re- 
verend Jona CERN, born at Wir- 
EY in OxyorDsxIRE, Maſter of 
Aris in the Univerſity of Oxr on p, and 
laſtly, Rector of the united pariſhes of 
St, Mary Bor HAW and St. Swis 
THIN's, LoxnDoN, who (after a ſhort 
ſtay at the Deanery here, whither he 
bad retired on account of his health,) 
departed this life, Ocr, 9, 1700, aged 
45- To her moſt lamented Huſband, 
RT RZA CTLE EE, Daughter of 
GroxGr Hooper, Gentleman, of the 
County of WarcasTEs, erected this 


| | Monument, 


At 


: | 7 3 1 "4 
Ats Litife diftance from 0 Clerke's Monument is another for 


Priſcilla, the daughter of Thomas Fotherby, eſq; (6) 
A ſcreen of lone. wor divides the Martyrdom From a fine 


CHAPEL of the VIRGIN MARY, 


F * * „ 1 


Now called the Deans Chapel, as ſeveral of * Deans are 
buried there. 


His chapel, _ alata for the elegance of its frufure, 
was built by Prior Goldſtone, who died in 1468, and was 


buried here, but the Inſcription on his tomb has been long ſince 


torn away. It is an elegant piece of work, with much carved fo- 
liage at the eaſt window); the ſide walls are divided by a pilaſter 
in the middle of each, from whence ſome of the ribs of the roof 


- ſpring, ſo that each fide is as two arches. Both the pilaſters have 


* ” 


diti quatuor, ſuperſtites ſunt ſeptem, 


omnes & humana, conjux amantifſimas 


had' niches on each ſide for ſtatues, correſpondent to others at the 
corner of the chapel. Out of this is a paſſage into the Chapter- 
houſe, through which ſtrangers are uſually led to have a ſight of i it. 
On opening the grave for Dean Potter in 1770, ſome bones were 
found which probably were thoſe of this Prior. Since the refor- 
mation, ſix of the Deans have been interred here. The firſt was 


Dr, Rogers, the third Dean of yy ena, and Suffragan . 


(e) INSCRIPTIO v. 


la proximo hic ſita eſt Px 1801 1A, 
Tuo Forn EEB, Armigeii, Filia, 


Uror Gul IELNMI KiNnGsLEY Gene- 


Toſi, cui peperit omnino liberos unde - 
eim, quorum'e numero eodem loco con- 


GuLt1ztmvs, Anna, TroMas, An- 
Toxnrus, FuE, ELIZABEZT AA, 
& EpZ. Fuit illa divini Cultus, pu- 
ræque Religionis Studio ſemper inflam- 
mata: Fuit pia in Parentes, comis erga 


mater optima, denique antique fœmina 
virtutis atque fidei, Poſt annuum e 


phthiſi languorem, obiit poſtridie no- 


nas AucGusT1,' Anno repatate Salutis 
2683, ætatis ſuæ 33. Hoc et Monu- 


| mentum . * . 


06) In ENGLISH. 


Near this place lies interred Paig- 
CILLA, the Daughter of Thom xs Fo- 
THERBY, Eſq; Wife of Wu. Ki1nG- 
SLEY, gent. to whom the bore eleven 
Children, four of whom are buried 
here, and ſeven ſurvive, viz. WII I IAM, 
Ax NE, Tuomas, Ax T HoT, Pr 
BY, EL IZ ABE TA, and Ep. She was 
always earneſtly enflamed with zeal for 
divine Worſhip and pure Religion. She 
was dutiful to her Parents, courteous 
and civil to all, a loving wife, an in- 


dulgent Mother, and, in a word, a Wo- 


man of primitive faith and virtue. After 
ſhe had Janguiſhed a year in a eonſump- 
tion, ſhe died on AvcvsrT 6, in the 
Year of our Lord 1683, aged 33. In 
memory of his beloved wife, her for- 
rowfu! Huſband n this Mo- 


4 nument, 


ſhop 


1 Ah 0 nm tw 


3 


ſhop of Dover. He lies buried under a handſome table „ 
Near the entrance, on a flat marble is a Latin * (7) for os | 
James Wedderburn, Prebendary of Wells. 


On the ſouth fide is the tomb of tows Fotherby, the gdes of 
which are adorned with ſome curious ſculpture repreſenting ſculls, 
bones, and other emblems of mortality; but at the ends many of 

/the firſt ornaments have been cut away, to make room for ſome- 
thing that required more than the tombs take up both in length 
and height, whether monuments or altars does not appear 3 in _ 


; NENS1s ſedis per annos 1v. Epiſcopus; | DUMBLAIiN, for 4 years; a man of 
f vir antiquæ probitetis & fidei magnumq; | primitive probity and honour, and a 
n ob excellentem doctrinam patriæ ſuæ | great ornament to his country for his 
f ornamentum H. S. E. obiit An. Dom | excellent learning, He died Szrer, | 
: MDCXxXXIX 23 die SEPT. /EtatisLIv. | 23, 1639. Aged 54. 1 

4 (8) INSCRIPTION: % E ENOLISH, 
4 Chariſſimo Patri ſuo Caroro Fo- To his dear Father CMARLES Fo- 
4 THYHERBY, de GrimsByY MAGNA in| THEerBY, of GartaT GIN, in 
1 Comitatu LI OIL NIE NSH; olim Col - | the County of Lincor x, ſometime Fel- 
N legii Sante & Individuz Trinitatis | low of Trinity College in CAMBRIDGE, 
- apud CANTABRIGIENSE: Socio z Sa- | and Batchelor of Divinity in that Uni- 
_ cræ ibidem Theologiæ Baccalaureo, verſity, Archdeacon of the Dioceſe of 
a CANTUAR1ENS1S Dizceſios Annos | CANTERBURY for about 24 Years, 
e circiter 24 Archidiacono; Metropo- | Prebendary ofthat Metropolit: eal Church 
n liticæ in ed Eecleſiæ 20 Prebendario, 20 Vears, and 4 Years Dean of the ſame; 
* ejoſdem Decano 4; ſedulo & fincero | a diligent and fincere Preacher of God's 
* Verbi Præconi cerdatoque divinæ Ve-] Word, and à cordial Aſſerter of divine 


P 


midſt of the ornaments 1s _ inſcription (8). 


(6) INSCRIPTION. 


A. D. 1597, Maii 19, RicuanvDvs 
RoGErs, Sutton- Wallenſis, Vir anti- 
qua Familia et antiquorum virtute, ar- 


chiepiſcopi CANTUARIENSIS Annos 


13 Suffraganus, ejuſdemque Eecleſiæ 
Decanus Annos 13, /Etatis ſuz Anno 


64, hic ſepultus, juſtiflime fibi vitæ 


memoriam reliquit, Exemplum fuit, 


G INSCRIPTION. 

Reve rendiſſimus in Chriſto Pater 
JacoBus WEDDERBURNUs, Tao- 
DUN1 in SCOTIA natus, Sacelli regii 


ibidem Decanus; denique Dux BLIA- 


ritatis Propugnatori, viro, pietate, gra- 


(6) In ENGLISH. OG 

On May 19, 1597, RickiasD Ro- 
GERS, of SUTTON-VALENCE, a Man 
of an ancient Family and primitive Yir- 
tues, eighteen Years Suffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of CanTztzBURY, and 
thirteen Years Dean of this Church, in 
the 64th Year of his age, was buried here. 
He was the Example of a moſt righteous 
life, of which he left the remembrance. 


(7) In ENGLISH. © 
Here lies the Rt. Rev. Father in God, 
Jamrs WrDpzrBURN, born at Dux - 
DEE, in Scotland, Dean of the royal 
chapel there; laſtly Bp. of the See of 


Truth, diſtinguiſhed for bis piety, gra- 


un 


7 


1 


4 - 


Next to this is the effigy of Dean Boys, in his ſtudy, with a ta- 
ble and reading-deſk before him, fitting in his chair, and leaning 
his head on his hand. The pillars and entahlature, on which are 
four eſcutcheons of his arms and thoſe of the Deanry, are · of the 
Tonic Order, all of white marble. Dr. Boys died ſuddenly in his 
Rudy in the year 1625, and was interred here, September zo. 


Among the books which 
is the inſcription (9). 


vitate, hoſpitalitate perquam inſigni : 
29 Mas T11, Anno humanz ſalutis 
1619, /Etatis ſuæ 70, Vitæ mortalis 
ſortem cum immortali gloria commu- 
1anti. | 

Jonannxs ForurnBErvs Filius & 
Hæres devotiflime poſuit. Habuit Ux- 
orem unam & unicam, Annos 31, 
Cacitianm WAIK ER, CAnTA- 
BRIGIENSEM, Ex qua ſuſcepit decem 
liberos; eorum quinque tantum mori- 
ens reliquit ſuperſtites, Jo HAN N EN 


ELIZABETH, ex ANTON1o Coco 


Milite Essxxc1zns1, maritum; Py z- 
EN HEenaico, HENRICI PALMERI 
Militis CanT1AN1, filio, nuptam; & 


Rog ERTUM PaISCILLA®, Jon Ax NIS 


Mort de BuckwELL, in eodem Co- 
mitatu, Armigero; innuptas reliquit 
duas EL1ZABETHAM & MARBELLANM. 

Quz toro prius, tumulo nunc adjacet 
ſociata dilecto conjugi ſuo, Cæ ci 14 


FoTurrBY, CANTABRIGIENSIS | 


natu, eximium piæ (dum vixit) vitæ 
exemplum & morum ; matrona vitam 

fi nivit eum ſabbato 19, Oc Tons, 1634, 
Annos ſupra ſexagenaria, nobilis ac nu- 
meroſæ prolis mater & ava, placide in 


Deo dormiens & ſabbatum mutans mor- 


tale hoc cum immortali in Cælis, deſi- 
deratum fidelibus reſurrectionem per 
Jeſum Chriſtum, primitias reſurgenti- 
um, hic expectat. 
(9g) INSCRIPTION, 

Bonorum Lachrymis ! 
', Joxannes Borsivs, S. T. P. hujus 

Eecleſiæ Chriſti CA TuA RX IEN S185 
Decanus, nuper diligenti Chriſtianæ, 


- mox mortalitatis humanz, nunc gra- 


tiz divinz exemplum; Eccleſiam ore, 


form the back- ground of the monument 


A 


* 


vity, and hoſpitality ; who changing this 
mortal ſabbath for an immortal one in 
the heavens, on the 29th ef Marcn, 
in the year 1619, and in the 7oth year 
of his Age, 5 
Jonx FornE AE, his ſon and heir, 
piouſly erected this Monument. He 
married Czcit1a WALKER, of Came 
BRIDGE, who was his only wife, and 
continued ſo 31 years. She bore him ten 
children, five of whom only ſurvived 
him; Join married to EL IZ ABZ TH, 
daughter of Sir AnTHony Coxsx, of 
Essx x] PRÆRE, married to HE NA v, 
ſon of Sir HENRY PALMER, of KEN, 
knt. and Rox ERT to PRIScIILA, 
daughter of Joun Mov TER, of Bucx- 
WZ LI, in KEN, Eſq; and two daugh-' 
ters unmatrried, EL IZzZAR ETH and 
MABZLL. 5 | 
Cxciria Forurxiny, once partner 
of his bed, now of his tomb, was born 
at CAMBRIDGE, and while living, was 
an example of holy life and manners; ſhe 
cloſed it with the ſabbath, on the 19th 
of OcToBeR, 1634, aged upwards of 
60 years, and mother and grandmother 
of a noble and numerous race, ſweetly 
Neeping in the Lord, and changing this 
mortal ſabbath for an immortal one in 
Heaven, expects here the reſurrection of 


the juft, by Chrift Jeſus, the firſt fruits 


of them that ſleep. . 
(9) In ENGLISH. 
Amidſt the tears of good men! 
Joux Boys, D. D. Dean of this 
Church of Chrit,CanTERrBURy,Jately 
a pattern of Chriſtian diligence, then of 
human mortality, and now of divine 


grace, He taught, raiſed, adorned the 
5 | vita 


wry „ Rae; x; et Sag A ir 
p 


1 © 


At the eaſt end under the window i is .an handſome mural monu- 
ment for Dean Turner, and on the north fide this inſcription (o). 

In a beautiful frame of white marble is a very good picture of 
Dean Bargrave, painted on copper, and copied from one by Co- 
rnelius Janſen, at the Deanery (1). 


vita, ſcriptis, docuit, ædificavit, inuſ⸗ 


travit; et opus quo non extat Clero 
ANGLICANO gratius aut util'us, Li- 


turgiæ univerſe præclaram Elucidatio- 


nem, ſui perpetuum Monumentum re- 
liquit. Hoc minus & indignius, ſed 
tamen debitum feli cibus manibus tanti 
viri, msriti amantiſſimi amantiſſima 
mœſ iſſimague uxor. ANGELA poſuit. 


( INSCRIPTION. 


H. S. E. | 
Tromas TukN ER, S. T. P. Ec- 


cleſæecanus Beati PAuLI apud Lon- 
DINENSES Canonicus Reſidentiarius, 


deinde Roffenſis Anno ciopcxxxi, 
tandem hujus ChriftiCANTUARIENSIS 
CIIDCXLIII, Quem CAR OT US Pri- 


mus & Archiepiſcopus LA up, glorioſi 


& ſanctiſſimi Martyres, Sacellanum 


habuerunt & una cum illis fortiſſimum 


Confeſſorem; quem Rex in ultimis 
fere agonibus, in Cuxia HAM ro- 
NIEZNSI& IN SVLA VECITIS, unum e 
paucis fidiſſimum aſeivit 6 bi z generoſ 
proſapia RevpinG1z vatus (fi quis 
alter) pro bono publico; fortunã mage 


1 
naque rerum copia, reverenter uſus eſt 


ingens exemplar humilitatis profundiſ- 
ſimæ, ſimplicitatis Chriſtianiſſimæ, ze- 
li pro Eceleſiã ferventiſſimi. Calamitates 
ſub tyrannide Perduellium animo æquiſ- 
fimo toleravit; & utriuſque fortune ex- 
pertus, utrique par exſtitit. Juxta fe- 


licem CAR OL I Secundi Reditum novas 


dignitates minime ambiebat, & octoge- 
narius ſenex adhuc in concionibus do- 
minabatur; jamque maturus Cœlo, poſt 
multa immortalia facta, nihil optavit 
mortale niſi mori in Domino, et obiit 
Anno Domini ciapcLxxile Atatis 


fux L3zxx1, 1 « 


72 


Church by his preaching, life, and AY 
tings ; and in particular left behind him 
as his perpetual Monument, an excellent 
Explanation of the whole Liturgy ; a 
work of the utmoſt uſe and benefit to the 
Engliſh Clergy, This monument, tho? 
ſmall and unworthy ſo great a man, and 
ſo loving a huſband, a debt due to his 
remains, ANGELA his tender and ſor- 
rowful wife hath erected. 12 


(o) In E NGLISH. 


Here lies Tomas TusaNER, D. D. 
Canon Reſidentiary of St. PA u L's, 
LonDoN, then Dean of Rocheſter in 
the year 1631, and laſtly, Dean of this 
Church of Chriſt, CanTzzBuRy, in 
1643; whom thoſe glorious and holy 
Martyrs, CHarLEs the Firſt and Arch- 
biſhop Lavp, retained as Chaplain, and 
with whom he was a brave Confeſſor. 
Him the King, in almoſt his laſt trouble, 

at HamyTon Cour and the I 1E of 
Wien r, ſelected from the few faithful 
to attend him. He was deſcended from 
a genteel family at R ADIx e and born 
(if ever man was) for the public good. 
His fortune and affluence of wealth he 
wiſely uſed; a great example of pro- 
found 83 Chriſtian ſimpli city, 
and moſt fervent zeal for the Chyrch, 
He bore the calamities under the tyran- 
ny of the Rebels with an even temper 
of mind ; and having taſted of both for- 
tunes, was unſhaken in both. At the 


happy Reſtoration of King CAE As II. 
he by no means ſolicited new dignities 3 


and continued to preach to his eithtieth 
year. At length being mature for Hea- 
ven, after many immortal _aQions, he 
defired nothing mortal, but to die in the 
Lord. He died in the year 1672, aged 
81 years, 
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About the middle of the chapel is a black marble, for Dean 


(1) INSCRIPTION. 
Isaac Barcrave, CANTIANUS, 
S. T. P. hujus Eceleſiæ Decanus & 
ingens decus ; amœno ingenio pieratem 
& cruditionem ornavit; in ſæculo novi- 


tat i nimium avido fide vixit ac mori- 


bus antiquis; Gentibus exteris domiqz 
Nobilibus gratiflimus hoſpes, hoſpitio 
generobfſimo repoſuit; Bello civili ex 
Partibus Regiis CAN oLI Martyris ſletit 
ac cecidit ; poſt vaia per EUxOr AN 
itinera hic tandem fixus, Obiit ſalutis 
reparat. 1642, ÆEtatis 56. 


Jonannes BarcRrave, 8. T. D. 
CAN TAN us, poſterum expenſis po- 
nendum curavit, An, Dom. MPCCLXXIX., 


Hie (ultra mortem etiam) conjundta 


ELIZAEZTUuA DRIN, ſuprapoſiti 
Is AAci uxor chariſſima, contumulatur. 


Vivos amor conjugalis & mores utrinq; 
placidi ; mortuos liberorum pietas 
poſt mortem divina miſericordia, in 
Calo & in terti, voluit inſeparabiles, 
Obiit Anno Chrilli 1687. ÆEtatis 74. 


(2) INSCRIPTION. 
Sub hoc Marmore 
In Chriſſo placide obdormit infans 
Suaviſſimus, Joannrs PoTTER 
Reverendi Joannis PoTTER, S. T. P. 
Hojus Eccleſiæ Prebendarii, 
Ex MARTNHA uxore, 
Filius alter. 


Natus BracxBurnig in Con, 


LANCAST. Ap. 2, 1742. 


'Denatus Cantuariz | an. die 17, 1745-6, 


oaunzs PorTzR, 8. T. ” 
Cathedralis EccleſizxCanTUARIENGIS 
Decanus, Obiit 20 SeyTEMBRIS, 


| Anno poſt natum Chriſtum MpccLxx. 


___ #ctatistuz Lv11, 
MAI THA, Uxor ejus obiit. | 
ManT11, 2, An. Dom, Mpc cLxxv 

© tativſux, Lxxv, 


[| 


| 
| 


| 


Potter, his wife and ſon, on which is inſcribed (2), 


(1) In ENGLISH. 

Isaac BANGNAVR, of KEN, Dr. 
of Divinity, Dean of this Church, and 
its great ornament, by his poliſhed genius 
promoted piety and learning. 'In an age 
too fond of novelty, he lived conforma- 
bly to the primitive faith and manners, 
To foreign nations, and to Noblemen 
at home, he was a welcome gueſt, - 
and he repaid them with a generous 
hoſpitality, In the Civil Wars, on the 
ſide of King CHAN LES the Martyr be 
ſtood and fell, After many journeys. 
thro' Eunoys here fixed at laſt, He 
died in the Year of Chriſt, 1642, and 


of his age 56. 


 Jonn Bancrave, of KEN, Dr. 
of Divinity, by his laſt will ordered this 
monument to be erected, in 1679. 

Here (even after death) united, Er f- 
ZABETH DENIN G, the moſt beloved 
wife of the aforeſaid Isa ac BarGraves 
lies entombed. In life, conjugal love 
and mutual agreeableneſs of manners, in 
death, the piety of their children, and 
after death, divine mercy, made them, 
in heaven and on earth, inſeparable. She 
died in 1667, aged 74. 


(2) I: ENGLISH, 
Beneath this Marble 
Caimly ſleeps in Chriſt a moſt | 
Amiable infant, Joan Porrzx, 
Second ſon of 
Joux PorTTes, D. D. 
Prebendaty of this Church, 
By MAR TA his wife. 
Born at B LACK BURN in LAN cASuUI XT. 
April 2, 1942. Died at 


| CANTERBURY), Jan. 17, 1745-6. 


Joun PotTTrr, D. D). 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of 
CanTxzenBURY, 
Died 827 r. 20, 1770, 
— Aged 57. 
Max TRA, his Wife, Died on the 
Second of MAarcn, 1775, in the 
Seventieth Year of her Age. 


EC WP ) 
The eaſt windows is filled with memorials of Archdeacon Bourge 
chier, who died in 1495, and was buried here. 

From the Dean's Chapel, after aſcending ſome ſtone an we 
proceed into the north iſle of the choir ; 2 few yards from the en- 
trance, to the left, is a door which leads to the organ loft. As in 
this part of the church the ſtained glaſs is in good preſervation, we 
beg to treſpaſs on the reader's patience by ſaying a few words on an 
art which the moderns ſeem to have in a great part loſt, Sir William 
Dugdale ſays, Painted glaſs was firſt brought into England in the 
reign of King John;“ but the art itſelf muſt be of much greater 
antiquity, as ſome beautiful inſtances of coloured glaſs are to be 
found among the beads of the ancient Druids; therefore we muſt | 
ſuppoſe he ſpeaks only of the uſe of it in windows. Many parts of 
this cathedral, afterwards embelliſhed in this coſtly and beautiful 
manner, were erected before that period; but when this art was 
known, we may ſuppoſe the monks, who ſpared no expence in 
adorning their church, while offerings at the ſhrine of Becket were 
continually flowing in, very ſoon embraced the opportunity of 

making it appear more glorious than ever; the chapel erected in 
honour of the Holy Trinity, by what ſtill remains, ſeems to have 
been particularly diſtinguiſhed in this manner; but the deſigns 
ſhew that it was ſo diſtinguiſhed in honour of St. Thomas Becket, 
whoſe ſhrine was placed there, and whoſe hiſtory might have been 


| compleated from the windows of it. This is not the caſe now, tho» | 


the windows on the north fide have, in ſome meaſure, been pre- 
ſerved, by the buildings adjacent, from that deſtruction which thoſe ' 
on the ſouth have ſuffered. The deſigner of theſe windows, to ſhew _ 
the luxuriance of his fancy, formed his hiſtorical pieces in ſmall pan« 
nels, fitted to the iron framing, of ſuch various patterns that no 
two windows were alike ; but the variety and elegance of the mo- 
ſaic grounds and borders, and the richneſs of the colouring, are 
more admired by the curious, and make the loſs of what has deen 
deſtroyed the more regretted. 
According to Mr. Somner, the principal remains of twelve 1 
windows have been collected and put together in two near the door 
of the organ loft. Theſe appear to have been in the ſame ſtyle of 
painting with thoſe in Becket's chapel. The figures in both have 
been thought worth obſerving, on account of the reſemblance the 
drapery of the figures bear to that in the famous hangings ſaid to 
have been embroidered by the ſiſter of William the Conqueror, ſtill 
| preſerved at Baieux in Name Ye T heſe ere were bars habi 0. 
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of the times, and perhaps not very different from thoſe of the 


Romans. 
The window next the organ! loft i is divided into ſeven tages, each 


containing three pictures. 1. Balaam riding on an 4%; the three 


' viſe men riding; the prophet Iſaiah flanding near a gate leading into 


the city. 2: Pharaoh leading the people out of Egypt ; Herod and 


the aviſe men; the converſion of the heathens. 3. Solomon and the 
gueen of Sheba ; the wiſe men offering; Joſe ph and his brethren. 
4. Lot and Sodom; the wiſe men warned ina dream; Feroboam and 


the prophet. 5. Samuel preſented; Chriſt preſented ; the Phariſees 
rejecling Chriſi. 6. Firginity, Continence and Matrimony; the three 
juli men, Daniel, Job, and Noah ; the church, and Noali's three 


. a 7. The Sowwer , the rich men of this world ; the Sower and the 


owls of the git. Almoſt all which have inſcriptions annexed to 
them. 


The paintings ei in the next window conſiſt of 1 circles ; 


and ſemicircles alternately. I. Jeſus among the Doctors. 2. Fethro 
ſeeiug Moſes judging the people, 3. Daniel among the Elders. 4. The 
miraculous draught of fiſhes. 5. Noah receives the Dove bringing the 
olive branch into the art, 6. 7 he fix ages of man. VII. The Mar- 
Triage in Cana, 8. The fix ages of the church. 9. St, Peter with 
the Fewiſh converts, X. The calling of Nathanael. II. The Pla- 


riſees rejecting the goſpel, 12. The Gentiles ſeeking the goſpel, All 
theſe compartments, except one, have their inſcriptions. . 
In the head of the building of the north croſs iſle is a beautiful 


circular window, which has ſome paintings in its compartments» 
which are worthy of examination. Tt contains in the centre two 


principal figures, ſurrounded by the four great prophets, and the 


four cardinal virtues, 


The next windows worthy of notice are in that additional height 
which was given to the building after the fire in 1174, which are 


in a different ſtyle from thoſe already mentioned; theſe contain 
each two figures, which are ſmall, and the compartments numerous; 
the range of theſe begins over the north fide of the choir, and runs 
ſrom the north-eaſt corners of the great tower round the croſs iſles 
and the Trinity chapel, and back again to the great tower on its 


ſouth-eaſtern corner. The ſubject of them appears to have been tbe 


genealogy of our bleſſed Saviour. The upper half of the firſt win- 
dow is quite defaced, and probably for its having been a deſign to 
een the Almighty; the lower has the figure of Adam at his 


FT boſe with a numeral preſs, xed are cir cular, theſe with Egerer ſemi dealer, 


Huſbandry 


2 4 mn JJ a” a. the So. 
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huſbandry work, with his name. Several of the reſt are without 


figures; but where any are remaining, the ſtyle in which they are 
drawn, and the thrones on which they are placed,” much reſemble 


thoſe of the Kings on the obverſe of our earlieſt royal ſeals. To at- 
tempt a deſcription of each in this place, would not be entertaining 


to the generality of readers, and take'up more room than the limits 
of this little tract will admit; but thoſe who wiſh for a more minute 
account of the antiquities of this church, we refer to Goſtling's 
Walk in and about the City of Canterbury, which will be found a 
uſeful companion to the curious enquirer. 


Cloſe by the north door of the choir is a magnificent monument 


for Archbiſhop Chicheley, who ſucceeded Archbiſhop Arundel i in 
this ſee, March 12, 1413. 


On it is his effigy at full length! in his pontificatis; LF, under it 


another of a ſkeleton in its ſhroud, and round the fide pillars, which 
are gilt and painted, are ſmall elegant ſtatues of white marble, in 
niches, of the Apoſtles, Death, Time, &c. which monument (carved 
it is ſuppoſed, in Italy) the Archbiſhop erected in his life · time. 
U bon it is this inſcription, in the old text characters (3). 


(3) INSCRIPTION. | (3) Is ENGLISH, 


Hic jacet Hex. CyurcneLzy, L. L. Here lies HEV Cnrcaztzy, Dr. 


Doctor, quondam Cancellarius Sa Ru, | of Laws, formerly Chancellor of Sar rs» 
qui Anno 7 HEN. Iv, Regis ad Gxr- | BURY, whoin the 7th year of K. HE N- 
GORIU M Papam x11, in ambaſſiata v 1v- being ſent on an embaſſy to Pope 
tranſmiſſus, in civitate Sk ENS per | GxEGory XII. was conſecrated Bp. of 
manus ejuſdem Papz in Epiſcopum | St. Dav1y's by the hands of that Pope 
MzNEVENSEM conſecratus eſt. Hic] in the city of StEN RA. The ſame 
etiam Henz1cus, anno 11. Hen, | Henzy alfointhe 2d year of K. Hen, 
v. Regis, in hac ſana Eccleſia in Iv. was in this holy Church elected Ap. 
Archiepiſcopum poſtulatus, & a Jo- | and tranſlated to it by Pope Jonx 
HANNE Papa XX111. ad eandem tran- | xx111; he died in the year of our Lord 
ſlatus, qui obiit anno 1443 Menſ, 1443, on the 12th day of Ayzit, 


Arx. Die XII. 


Inſcription continued, 


. 


Cœtus ſa» ctorum concorditer iſte precetur, 
Ut Deus ipſorum meritis ſibi propitietur! 


| In Engliſh, | ns 275 
That for his fins, your merits may atone, | Z Fi 
O ſupplicate, ye Saints, th' Almighty's throne! 
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etur Altiſſimus! Amen. 


6140 


\ This beautiful monument of their founder was formerly kept in 


conftant repair and preſervation at the expence of all Souls College, 
Oxford ; but the allowance made for that purpoſe was withdrawn 
on account of this tomb's being left out of the choir when it was 
wainſcotted and incloſed. 

Near Archbiſhop Chicheley's monument is a marble one for 
Archbiſhop Bourgchier, with an inſcription in the old text cha- 
racers, engraved round the verge of the monument which is of 


grey marble, very curiouſly finiſhed, and once adorned with ftatues ; 


it was erected at his own expence in his life time (4). 


| Oppoſite this monument is a door which opens into a ſpacious 
room, here the Dean and Prebendaries hold their Chapters, called 


the Audit-room. Adjoining to it is the treaſury, formerly called 
the great Armary. And near it is the veſtry, which, in the Popiſh 


times, glittered with gold and precious ſtones, Eraſmus, who 


ſaw it in the year 1510, mentions it in the following terms; . After 


this we are led into the veſtry, Good God! What a profuſion 


is there of embroidered veſtments of ſilk and velvet; what a number 
of golden candleſticks! There we ſaw the paſtoral ſtaff of St. 
Thomas. It ſeemed to be a cane, covered over with a thin plate 
of ſilver, very light, unadorned, and reached no higher than the 


girdle, &c. 
The Church records are kept partly in the loft over the veltry, 


and partly over the treaſury. 


Round the verge, at the bottom of the monument. 
Quiſquis eris qui tranſieris rogo memoreris, 
Tu quod eris mihi eonſimilis qui poſt morieris, 
Omnibus horribilis, pulvis, vermis, caro vilis. 
| In Enpliſh. 
: Take, paſſenger, this moral in thy way. 


Whoe'er thou art, on ſome not diſtant day, 
Like me thou ſhalt be dof to worms a loath ſome prey, 


(4) INSCRIPTION. (4) In ENGLISH. 


Hic jacet Reverendiſſimus in Chriſto | Here lies the moſt Reverend Father 
Pater & Dominus D. Thomas BourG- in Chriſt and Lord, Tho. Boux GC HIE, 
CHIER, quondam ſacro fanAiz Roma- | ſometime Cardinal-prieft of St.Cyr1ac 
wx Eecleſiæ & Cinraci in Tür- in TuHuzRMIs, in the holy Church of 
M18 Preſbyt. Cardinalis Archiepiſcopus | RoME, Abp. of this Church, who died 
hujus Ecclefiz, qui obiit xxx die men- | the 3oth day of Maxcn, in the year of 
fis MART II, anno Domini milletimo | our Lord, 1486. On whoſe ſoul the 
M2CCCcLxxxvi. Cujus anime propiti- | Moſt High have mercy ! Amen, 


The 


2 


(ar) 
From hence we aſcend a flight of ſteps . park of the 
church behind the altar which is called 


BECKET's CHAPEL, 
2 OR THE 


CHAPEL of the HOLY. TRINITY. 


"HIS appears to have been built by the nde after the 
fire in 1174, inſtead of a ſmall one, which was at the eaſt 
* of Lanfranc's church, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, but 
after Becket's murder, it was for many years, as well as the whole 
church, better known by the chapel and church of St. Thomas 
Becket. It is built in a different ſtyle from the reſt of the church, 
though by no means inferior to it in elegance and grandeur, and 
raiſed over a moſt ſtately under-croft, of about .twenty-four feet 
pitch. The deſcent into this vault is by eleven or twelve ſteps from 
without; in which at the eaſt end is a crucifix, with a perſon. 
ſtanding on each fide of it over an arch, which opens into the place 
called Becket's tomb. Its form is a circle, about thirty ſeet dia- 
meter, and the roof arched with ribs meeting in the centre, The 
groyns between the ribs of the arch are adorned with the ca- 
pital letters I and M ſemce, the former crowned. The under- 
croft is ſupported by four pair of remarkable ſtrong pillars on each 
fide, with two more ſlender in the middle. The pillars in the 
chapel itſelf are alſo in pairs, ſtanding in contact two on oneplinth, 
and their capitals blended together and ſupporting one impoſt or 
cornice, from whence the arches are ſprung ; their ſhafts as well as 
baſes and capitals are of marble, and the arches are ſome circular, 
others mitred. The pavement, which is raiſed a ſmall ſtep higher 
than that of the fide ifles, Has many circular ſtones laid in it, with 
ſeveral fancied hgures, though but rudely deſigned and executed ; | 
but there is a curious and beautiful piece of Moſaic, which has fu. 
fered much by the ſuperſtition of ſome, and curioſity of others, 
The middle of this floor, where the ſhrine of Becket ſtood, - ſhews 
evident marks of having been viſited by multitudes of people, and 
the direction of the iron - work which was carried round it is very 
diſtinctly pointed out by them. A large arch at the eaſt end opens 
into the place called Becket's crown, which is a chapel over the 
vault called his tomb, The building is circular, the ribs of the 
arched roof meeting in the centre. At the time of the reformation, _ 
| G | „„ | 


1 

ſome addition was making to it, which that event put a ſtop to; 
and it remained unfiniſhed, and in ruins, till about the year 1755, 
when Capt. Humphrey Pudner, an inhabitant of Canterbury, and 
in divers other inſtances a benefactor to this church, gave 100l. to- 
wards completing it; and it was accordingly finiſhed in its preſent 
form. The whole of the inſide ſeems to have been plentifully 
adorned with paintings ; which as well as many remains of the 
| ſame kind of ornament in other parts of this church, have been in- 
judiciouſly covered with white waſh. At the weſt end of this chapel 


ſtands the patriarchal or metropolitical chair, in which the arch- _ 


biſhops are enthroned. It conſiſts of three pieces of grey. marble, 
carved in pannels ; ; the ſcat is ſolid from the pavement. Oppoſite 
to this chair is the old altar-piece, now the lining of that to which 
it gave place about 1730, Which is handſomely adorned with 
painting and gilding. The enthuſiaſts in the grand rebellion did 
not deface this part of the church, nor were the monuments here 
defaced by them; a great part of the painted glaſs is till remaining. 
The figures and pannels which contain them are ſmall ; but the 
patterns are various, and ſeem to ſhew that the deſigners tudiouſly 
avoided having two windows ornamented alike. Mr. Somner 
thought that, if the legend of Becket's miracles were utterly loſt, it 


might be repaired from the windows of this chapel ; this is not the f | 
caſe now; but in one window, a pretty regular ſeries of tranſacti- 


ons concerning the martyrdom and burial of Becket may be traced. 
From an opening in the center window of this chapel, is a very fair 
and diſtin view of the ruins of the monaſtery of St. Auguſtine, which 
is fituated nearly in a direct line without the wall of the city. 


On the north fide is an elegant monument of marble, on which, 
at full length, are the effigies of Henry IV, King of England, and 
Joan his ſecond queen, under a canopy. painted with three ſhields 
of arms, the devices and mottgs of which enrich the cornice of the 
canopy ; he was ſon of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, (ſon of 
Edward III, and was, firſt, Duke of Hereford in his father's life 
time, from whom he (very probably) imbibed the ambition of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown, and, it is as probable, had made ſecret at- 
tempts againſt his nephew Richard IT; who, on a diſpute between 
this Duke and the Duke of Norfolk, baniſhed them both; but 
Henry took an opportunity of invading the kingdom, while the 
king was in Ireland; his treaſon was ſucceſsful, and by a falſe and 
romantic claim, he aſſumed the crown, and confining his prince in 
: re or Pomfret Caſtle, gave directions to * him murdered, 
which 


which was done e This bing (as has been before men- 
tioned) deſired i in his will to be buried in this cathedral, at the diſ- 
cretion of the archbiſhop, Being ſeized with an apoplectic fit, 
while he was at his devotions at Edward the Confeſſor's ſhrine, in 
Weſtminſter abbey, he was carried to the Abbot's houſe, and died 
in the room, called the Jeruſalem · chamber, on the 2oth. day of 
March, 1413. At the End of Clement Maidſtone's Treatiſe on 
the Martyrdom of Richard Scroope, Archbiſhop of York, (who 
was executed for treaſon againlt this prince) he tells us, that one 
of the perſons who was in the barge with this king's corpſe, going 5 
to Canterbury, aſſerted with an oath, in his preſence, that on 4 
ſtorm ariſing between Berkyng and Graveſend, to appeaſe it, / 
they threw the corpſe into the Thames, and carried the empty 
coffin, covered with cloth of gold, to be (as it was) mg, buried 
in this church, on Trinity Sunday following his death.“ : 
With King Henry IV. lies buried his ſecond Queen, Joan, 
daughter to the King of Navarre, and reli& of John, Duke of 
Bretagne, whom the King married at Wincheſter, in the year 
1403. She was crowned in Weſtminſter-Abbey, on the 26th day 


of January, in the ſame year; and after ſurviving the king many 


ears, ſhe died on the 10th day of July, in the year 1437, at Ha- 
vering- Bower, in Eſſex. In the ſame tomb is ſaid to be buried 
Mary de Bohun, daughter of Humphrey, Earl of Hereford, Coun- 
teſs of Derby, and firſt wife of King Henry IV ; but falſely, for 
ſhe dying in the year 1394, was buried in the College of Leiceſter. | 

On the north fide of the tomb, (in a ſmall chapel) was a chauntry, 
founded by that prince, for the repoſe of his ſoul ; and at the head. 

of it, againſt a pillar, is an old painting of Becket's murder, much 
defaced by time. This monument has ſuffered much in its orna- 
ments by the TEN of thoſe who haye been — to 


clean it. * 


On the other fide of this 1 is a noble monument for Edward 
the Black Prince, ſon of king Edward III, very entire and beautiful, 
his figure in gilt braſs lies on it, completely armed, except the 
head, on which is a cap with a coronet round it, once ſet. with 
ſtones, the ſockets of which only remain, and from hence hangs a 
hood of mail, conſiſting of rings curiouſly linked together, down 
to his breaſt and ſhoulders ; the head reſts on a caſque or helmet, 

joined to the cap which ſupports his creſt, formed after the trophies 
above the monument, where are his gauntlets curiouſly finiſhed and 
gilt, his coat of arms quilted with fine cotton, and 9 b 

| wit 


4 


* 


8 
with 


gold thread, though much disfigured by time and 4 0 


the ſcabbard of his ſword, which appears to have been but ſmall; 
* the ſword itſelf is ſaid to have been taken away by Oliver Cromwell. 
His ſhield hangs on a pillar near the head of his tomb, and has 


handles to it. 
(6) I F RE N C H. 
cy gift le Noble Prince Mons, Ev- 


| WARD, aiſnez fila du tres Noble Roy | 


 Epwarp Tirzg: Prince d' Adu 
ANR & de GALLIS Due de Coax - 
WALLE, & Conte de CEsSTRE, qui 
moruſt, en la feſte de la Trinite, qu” 
eftoit le VIII. jour de Join, Van de 
grace mil trois centz ſeptante ſiſieme, 
| Valme de qui Dieu ait mercy. Amen. 


Tu qui paſſez oue bouche cloſe 
Par la ou ce corps repoſe, 
Entent ce qe te dirai, | 
Sycome te dire le ſay. 

Tiel come tu es tiel fu, 

Tu ſeras tiel come je ſu, 


/ 


De la mort ne penſai je mye, 
Tant come j'avgi la vie; 

En terre avoi grand richeſſe; 
Dont j'y ſis grand nobleſſe; 
Terre, meſons, grand treſor, 
Draps, chivauz, argent, & or. 


Mles ore ſu je a poyvres & chetiffs 
Perfond en la tre gis. ä 

Ma grande beaute eſt toute alee ay 

Ma char eſt toute gaſtce, 

Moule eſt eſtroit ma meſon; ” 
En moy ga ſi vente non 

Et ſi ore me veiſſez 2 
Je ne quide pas qe vous acifſer, 

Qe j 'euſſe onques home eſte, 

Si ſu je ore de tant changee, 


Pour Diep priez au celeſtien Roy, 
Qe merey ait de ame de moy z | 
Tous ceulx qi pur moy prieront, ' 
Ou a Dieu macorderont, 
Dieu les mette en ſon Paradis, 


Op ayl ne poet eſtre chetiff. 


The tomb has a long inſcription (6)1 in old F rench | 


(6) In ENGLISH. 


Herelieth the noble Prince Epwarv, 
eldeſt ſon of the moſt noble King Ep- 
WARD III. Prince of AQu1TAI1N and 
Walzs, Duke of CornwaLLt and 
Earl of CHzsTE8, who died on Trinity 
Sunday, which was on the Sth of Jun x, 
in the year of grace 1376. To the ſoul 
of whom God _ mercy, Amen. 


- 


wnoe'er thou be that basel by, 


Where this corps interr'd doth lie, 
Underſtand what I ſhall ſay, 
As, at this time, ſpeak I may 


Such as thou art, ſuch was I, 


Such as I am, ſhalt thou be. 


Little did I think on 3 


Long as I enjoy'd my breath, 


Great riches here I did poſſeſs, 5 
Whereof I made great nobleneſs. 

J had gold, filver, wardrobes, land, 
Great treaſures, hoſes, houſes grand; 


But now a caitiff poor am I, 

Deep in the ground, lo] here I lie; 
My beauty great is all quite gone, 
My fleſh is waſted to the bone, 


My houſe is narrow now and throng, 
Nothing but truth comes from my tongue 
And if ye ſhould ſee me this day, 


I do not think, but ye would ſay, 
That I bad never been a man, 
80 much alter'd now I am. 


For God's ſake pray to the heavenlyKing, 
That he my ſoul to heaven would bring. 
All they that pray, and make accord 
For me, unto my God and Lord, 


God place them in his Paradiſe, 


Mei no wretched caitiff lies. : 
| as 


C3 


proſe and verſe, on n brafs plates and fillets, round the awakens of the | 
ſtone on which the figure is laid. The ſides and ends of it are ador- 


ned witR eſcuteheons alternately placed; one bearing the arms of | 
France and England quarterly, with the file of three points for his 
diſtinction, and a label above it, on which is written houmount, 
(haughty ſpirit) ; the other his own arms, viz. three oftrich fea- 
| thers, the quill end of each ina ſocket, with a label crofling, and 
his motto, Ich dien, (1 ſerve). The canopy over it is painted with 
the figure of our Saviour, now defaced, and the four Evangeliſts, 
with their ſymbols, in ſmall com partments at the four corners of it. ' 
A ſtone ſtep, very much worn, remains under the window oppoſite 
this tomb, which probably belonged to an altar, where maſſes 
might be ſaid for the ſoul of the Prince. On the glaſs were painted 
his arms, with thoſe of France and England, as on the monument; 
but the former being broken, the latter were taken away a few 


years ſince to repair a window in another part of the church. 

A few paces from the Black Prince's monument is a very elegant 
one ſaid to be in part, if not the whole, executed at Rome, * 
in memory of Dr. Nicholas Wotton, who lies entombed here; 
which he is repreſented kneeling at his devotions. Over his * 


is this inſcription. ()) He was deſcended of a noble family in this | 


(7) INSCRIPTION. 


Nico,aus Worroxus, Ronzz ri 
WoôrTrOoNI Equitis Aurati ex ANNA 
BELKNATTA Filius, utriuſque juris 
Doctor, Eccleſiæ hujus primus, itemgz 

Metropolitanæ Eccleſiæ D. PETARI 
Ezoxactns1s Decanus; HEN AIO 
viii. EDOAR DO vi. MAZIX & EI I- 
ZABETHE®, ANGL1X Regibus, a ſe- 
cretis Confiliis. Ad CAROLUuNM V. 


Cæſarem bis, et ad PRILIT PV HIS- 


PANIARUM Regem ſemel, ad FA AN- 
c isc u PrimumFrancoruymM Regem 
ſemel, ad HEN RNICUN II. ejus Filium 
ter, ad Maziam HuN CARL Regi- 
nam, BeLGARr UM Præſidem, ſemel, ad 
Gurizt MuM Crivensium Ducem 
bis, legatione funtus, Renovatæ pa- 
cis inter ANGLos, Fx Ax cos, et Sco- 
Jos, inter Guinas. et ARDERAM, 


Anno 1546; ſimiliter et ad Caftrum 


CamgRANSENSE, Anno 1559 ; deni- 
que EDINBURGI1 Scoriæ, Anno 1560, 


Oratorum unus. Hie tandem fere ſep- 


tuagenarius Ds 


%) In ENGLISH, 


Nicol As WoTToN, ſon of Sir 


RomzrT WoTToON, knt, by ANNE 
BELKNAPP, Doctor of Laws, firſt Dean 
of this Church, and alſo Dean of the 


Metropolitical Church of St. Peter's, 


Vork; a Privy-Counſellor to HE NR v 
VIII, EDWARD VI, Q. Ma v, and Q. 
ELIZ ABE TR; twice ſent Ambaſſador 
to the Emperor CHARLES V, once to 
PHIL I K. of Spain, once to FR AN- 
eis IJ, K. of FRANCE, thrice to Hz n- 
RY II, his fon, once to Mary Q. of 
Hux GAR, and Governeſs of the Ne- 
THERLANDS, and twice to WIr- 
L IAM Duke of CLxves, He wag one 
of the Plenipotentiaries at the renewal 
of the Peace between the ENncLisn, 
FagNncH,and ScoTcCH; between Gut- 
NES and ARDRES, in the year 1546; 
and alſoat CHaTEAu-CampBReEs1s in 


_ 15593 and laſtly, at Ep1nBurGH in 


SCOTLAND, in 1560, And here, at 
length, being almoſt ſeventy years of 


| 2505 he reſts in peace. 


» Hzc 


\ 


* 


— - 


(465) 


- eounty, an eminent ſtateſman and an accompliſhed courtier ; for 
be continued in favour and acted in a public character under four 
Princes, and as many changes of — and died Dean 705 Can» 


terbury and York, 


Hzc ille ante mortem et ante mor- 


bum, quaſi fatalem diem præſentiens, | 


et cygneam cantionem prophetice ca- 
nent, ſua manu in Muſæo ſcripta reli- 
a; 2 

Qui apud tales Principes, Divina 
Providentià gubernante, laudabilite-, 
et in tot, et in tantis cauſis (quarum 


magnitudo graviſſima utilitas publica 


fut) feliciter bonam vitæ ſuæ partem 

conſumpſit; eum Virum ſapientem et 
experientiſſimum ipſa invidia judicare 
debet. Quam ſemper ab omni conten- 
tione Honorum fuerit alienus, illud de- 
clarat, quod ad hanc Eccleſ.afticam Dig- 
nitatem non ambitione ulla ſui infla- 
tus, nec amicorum opera uſus aſpiravit, 
fed eam utramque Hzenzicus vIII. 


(hominis merito et virtute provocatus) 


ultto detulit. Cumque idem Rex illuſ- 


triſſimus morbum lethalem ingraveſcere 


perſentiſceret, et EDO ARD. Prineipis 


ſane excellentiſſimi, adhuc tamen pueri, 


et Reipublicz adminiſtrand e imparis, 
imbeciliam ætatem ſenili prudentia ſe- 
cretioris ſui conſilii regendam eſſe exiſt- 
imaret, illis ex ſedecim, quos ſupremæ 
voluntatis ſuz Teſtes et Vindices Teſta- 
menti inſtituit, hunc Nicol Aux (ab- 
ſentem tune in Francia Legatum) 
unum eſſe yoluit, EDOAR DO Rege jam 
medio Regni curiiculo prope confecto, 
unus é primariis Secretariis fuit; quem 
locum diutius tenere potuiſſet, niſi et 


ſuis et aſſiduis amicorum precibus abdi- 


candi veniam impetraſſet. 


Corpys un erat gracile quidem et par- 
vum, ſed rectum; habitudo ſana, vultus 
liberalis, victus exquiſitus, quem ſemel 
tantum in die carpere conſueverat. Va- 
Jetudo adeo fi ma, ut raro morbum ali- 
guem ſenſerit. Animus vero totus, li- 
bris et literis dicatus, Artium, Medici - 

"7 


3 9 
| Before his death, and even before his 
laſt fickneſs, as being forewarned of the 
fatal day, he prophetically ſung his 
{wan-like ſong, and left the above in 
nis ſtudy, written with his own hand. 
He who ſpent a great part of his liſe 
in the ſervice of ſuch Princes, by the 
will of Providence, happily and lauda- 
bly, in ſuch great and various employ- 


been a wile and experienced Stateſman. 


| 


theſe ecclefiaſtical Dignities z but Henry 
VIII (induced to it by his merit and vir- 
tues) beſtowed them on him unſolicited, 
And when the ſame moſt excellent Mo- 
narch found himſelf at the point of death, 


EDwarD, (who, tho? of excellent en- 
dowments, was then a child, and not 


ment) required the fage advice of his 
Privy-Council, of the ſixteen witneſſes 
and executors of his laſt will and teſla- 
ment, he appointed this Nicuotas 


one, About the middle of the reign of 


E DWARD VI he was made one of the 


principal Secretaries of State; which 
poſt he might have held much longer 
than he did, had not he bimſelf and all 
his friends earneſtly begged leave for 
him to reſign it. He was ſlender and 
low in ſtature, but ſtrait and well ſhaped, 


nance open, his diet ſparing, which he 


with any diſeaſe ; his mind was wholly 


ne, 


ments (the extraordinary importance of 
which redounded to the public benefit) 
| muſt be allowed by Envy herſelf to have 
How far he was from ſeeking honours 
appears from hence; that it was not 1 


any ambitious deſign of his own, nor 
intereſt of his friends, that he aſpired to 


confidering that the tender age of Prince 


equal to the weighty affairs of Govern- 


(then abſent on an embaſſy in Francs) 


his conftitation was firm, his counte- 


never took above once a day; his health 
ſo ſtrong that he was ſeldom affected 


devoted to books and learning, intent on - 


tu) „„ 


On the north-fide, near the eaſt window, is a OE. brick monu- 


ment plaiſtered over, for Cardinal Pole, the laſt Popith Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the laſt Archbiſhop that was buried in this ca- 
thedral. He being of the blood royal was buried in the higheſt 


and moſt honourable part of the church. On the wall above it was 


formerly a beautiful painting in freſes, repreſenting two angels, 
ſupporting on each fide an eſcutcheon of the Cardinal's arms in eight 


compartments, and between them two cherubims holding a Cardĩ · 
nal's hat; but theſe are ſadly gone to decay, and but little re- 


mains to be ſeen of ee The whole inſcription on the tomb f 


was (8) 5 

Over this nb i is an old paiming of St. Chryloſiome: carrying our 

Saviour over a river. | 
At the feet of the Black Prince is an elegant altar-tomb of ala- 


baſter, in the Gothic taſte, for Archbiſhop Courtney, with his fi- 


gure lying at full length upon it in his robes, with his mitre and 
_ croſier, | This prelate, by a codicil to his will, ordered his body to 
be intered in the church-yard of Maidſtone college, of which he 


was „ in the place deſi ed for his _— * Butler, 


nz, Juriſpradentiz, et Theologiz ſtu- 


diis intentus; Linguarum Roman, | Divinity, and. richly ſtored with the 


| the ſtudies of Arts, Phyſic, Laws _ 


ITALicz, GALLIC&,ct GERMANI- 
CA INFER ron ig cognitione pulchre ex- 
ornatus. Ita vir iſte genere clarus, le- 
gationibus clarior, domi ac foris clariſ- 


ſimus, honore florens, labore fractus, 


ætate confectus, poſtquam Decanus hu- 
jus Eccleſiæ annos 25 dies 293 præfu- 
iſſet, Low pIiN I, Janvarir 26, An- 
no noſtræ Salutis 1566, pié et ſuaviter 
in Domino obdormivit, Tho A Wor- 
rox o, Nepote, Hærede reljcto; qui ei 
hoc Monumentum, non Honoris ergo, 
quo abundavit vivus et floreſcet mor- 
tuus; ſed Amoris cauſa, quem Memo- 
ria colet, ut de bet, ſempiternà, conſe- 
cravit. | DEE” 


(8) INSCRIPTION, 


Depoſitum Cardinalis Poli, 
| And over it 
| Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur- 


/ 


| Ble ſſed are the dead who die in the Lord. 


knowledge of the LaTin, Ira LIAN, 


Fx ENO, and Low-DuTcu Langua- 
ges. Thus this man who was famous by 


birth, but more famous by his honour- 


able embaſſies, and moſt of all by his 
employments, both foreign and domeſ- 
tic, flouriſhing in honours, worn out 
with toils, waſted with age, after he 


had been Dean of this church 25 years 
and 293 days, piouſly and calmly flept 


in the Lord at Lonoon, Jan. 26, in 
1566, leaving for Bis heir Tho, Wor- 


=y 


TON, his nephew, who has erefted this 


Monument to him, not to do him ho- 


while living, and will inherit after 


nour, for that he abundantly enjoyed 


death, but out of true love and due re- 


verence to his immortal memory,” 


(8) E ENGLISH... 


The Body of Cardinal Pole, 
And over it 


not 


4 


1 5 
6 
not t thinking himfelf worthy to be buried in FR own metropolitan, 
or any other cathedral or collegiate church; but King Richard II. 
being at Canterbury when he was to be interred, over-ruled the 
will, and at the earneſt requeſt of the monks he was entombed 1 in 
this chapel of the Holy Trinity. 

At the feet of Archbiſhop Courtney, between two of the . 
bending circularly, is a plain tomb made like a round lidded cheſt, 
or not much unlike a turf-grave, but higher, and compoſed of 


| bricks plaiſtered over, in which, on the pavement of. the church, 


lie the remains of Odo Colligny, Biſhop ele& of Beauvais, and 
Cardinal Chaſtillon; he fled into England in 1568, and was gra- 
ciouſly received by Qucen Elizabeth, who had a great eſteem for 
him, not only on account of his honourable deſcent, but his me- 
rit and virtue, which Thuanus highly commends. He was a fa- 


given him, it is ſaid, by one of his ſervants in an apple, on the 


' . 24th of February 1571. 
On the ſoath-ſide of the monument of the Black Prince is a 


tomb of a ſingular form, which was thought by Biſhop Godwin 
and others, to be that of Archbiſhop Theobald, who died in 1161; 
But this is a miſtake, his remains being removed (as Gervaſe, a 

monk of this convent, informs us) after the fire in 1174, and re-in- 
terred near the ancient Lady Chapel, on the north fide of the body 


of the church. It is more likely to be the monument of Archbiſhop _ 
'  Lanfrancwhodiedin 1089, and was buried here, It might per- 


haps be replaced after the fire, and its conſtruction ſhows it to be 


Norman, at leaſt, if not Saxon. 


Mr. Goſtling ſays, Theobald was Becket's 1 wool 
ceſſor; there was no marble uſed in the church until this rebuilding 


it after Becket's death, and this monument is made of the ſame | 
Petworth marble, of which ſuch a profuſion is to be ſeen in the 


Pillars and other parts of this church. It was evidently made for 
the place where it ſtands and was not removed from any other, and 
if it 1s Theobald's, muſt have been made for the removal of his 
body. It is very ſingular in its ſtructure, and from the quaterfoils 
in which the four heads are placed, ſeems to be of a later time.“ 


vourer (if not a member) of the Proteſtant Church ; and going to 
wait on the Queen at Hampton Court, he died fublenly of poiſon, 


It is to be obſerved that all the bodies buried in this part of the 


church are not, properly ſpeaking, interred, the Undercroft being 

beneath i it, and conſequently this chapel built on arches. 

In the middle of this chapel, between the tombs of Henry IV 
and the Black Prince, food formerly the celebrated ſhrine of Arch- 

| biſhop + 


— 


tw) 


biſkop Becket, as before Westie The Shrine was raiſed above 
fix feet high, all of ſtone, then upward of timber, plain, within 
which was an iron cheſt, containing Becket's bones, ſkull, &c. The 
timber-work on the out- ſide was covered with plates of gold, de- 
corated and imboſſed with gold wires, garniſhed with broches, an- 
* 'yels; chains, precious ſtones, and great orient pearls, On the top 
was placed in the year 1314 a golden ornament, which coſt ſeven 
pounds ten ſhillings, equivalent, at leaſt, to ſeventy pounds now. 
The crown of his head, which was cut off by the aſſaſſins, was pre- 
ſerved by itſelf in an altar adjoining to the Eaſt-end of the Church, 
which till retains the name of Becket's crown. This was richly 
adorned with ſilver, gold, and Jewels, to the value of one hundred 
and fifteen pounds twelve ſhillings, in the year 1316 ; a large car- 
pet of filk was thrown over it. When the ſhrine was demoliſhed at 
the reformation, the treaſure of it filled two large cheſts, which fix 
or eight men could ſcarce carry ; and at the ſame time the bones 
were burnt on the pavement of the churen. | 
From Becket's Chapel, after deſcending a few ieps, we + proceed 
into the ſouth-iſle of the choir, in which firſt, on the left, is the old 
"chapel of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, or Saint Anſelm's chapel 


(which is now divided into two rooms, one a veſtry for the minor= 


canons, the other for the lay-clerks) ſo called from its being the place 
of his interment. He died in 1107, was firſt buried in Trinity 
Chapel 'and was removed hither when the church was rebuilt after 
the fire. Of his tomb there is now no appearance. Formerly'a 
lamp was kept perpetually burning there, for the maintenance of 
which King Stephen left ſome land. Anſelm being a native of 
Piedmont; ſome years ago, the Sardinian Ambaſſador, by order of 
the King his maſter, (a great devotee) obtained leave of King George 
II. to ſearch here for the relicks of this Saint, that they might be 
conveyed to his on country. The perſon employed to make this 
ſearch, on conſulting a member of the church, whom he thought beſt 
qualified to aſſiſt him in it, was ſo well convinced that no traces of 
ſuch remains were to be found, and that probably this ſhrine had 
undergone the ſame fate with that of Saint 10 men that 
the deſign was laid aſi de. . i 
A newel ſtair-caſe leads to a room over this chapel, a cloſet of 
which has a window looking into the choir with an iron.grate. 
This has been ſhewn as the place where John II. King of France, 
was confined, when taken priſoner and brought into England by 
Edward the Black Prince; but with more probability it was a priſon 


| for ſuch of the monk as had deſerved confinement by their irregu- 
H | larities 


#9 


larities; and tho grated . and the choſe was: * that 

they might be witneſſes to the performance of the ſacred ſolemnities 
at the altar, and have a fair view of the elevation of the boſt, 

In this chapel hes buried Archbiſhop Mepham. His tomb is of 
black marble, and ſtands almoſt within the grating and makes part 

of a very elegant ſereen of ſtone-work, between this ſide · iſle and St. 
Anſelm's chapel, but has no inſcription. Archbiſhop Bradwardin 
is alſo buried in this chapel, under an ordinary ftone, near che ſouth 

window, but without any inſcription or ornament. 

Almoſt oppoſite Anſelm's chapel, is a monument for Archbiſhop 
Sudbury, on which there is no inſcription. This Archbiſhop built 
the Weſt-gate of the city and the greateſt part of the wall between 


it and the North-gate ; for which reaſon the Mayor and Aldermen 


- uſed, once a year, to go ſolemnly to his tomb, to pray for his ſoul. 
Next to this is a magnificent ennment for Archbiſhop Stratford, | 
but without an inſcription. 
Adjoining to this is a monument 4 curious confiruQion for Arch- 
e eee 
In the upper ſouth croſs, were formerly the a of Saint Gre- 


5 gory and Saint John, the tomb or ſhrine of Saint Alfric, and the 


tomb of Archbiſhop Winchelſey which was near Saint Gregory's 
altar, by the ſouth wall, but was defaced at the reformation, as the 
common people deemed him a ſaint, and paid adoration there. - 
Beyond this croſs iſle, on the left, lies buried Archbiſhop Hubert 
Walter, who was elected to this ſee, in 1193. His tomb js till 
- viſible, with his effigy upon it in ſtone, which was originally pain- 
ted. It is much defaced and a few years ago was unaccountably 


-. white-walhed. Giraldus Cambrenſis charges him with want both 


of learning and religion. King John (who hated Hubert extremely) 
when he heard of the death of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of Eſſex, 


and Chief Juſticiary of England, laughed, and ſaid, © When he 


Kur, Titulo ſanftz Ru 


gets to hell, he'll ſalute Hubert, 3 of Canterbury ; for 
| doubtleſs he'll find him there.“ Ly 
(s) INSCRIPTION. N (9) In ENGLISH, 
Hie jacet Reverendiſſimus in Chriſto { Here lies the moſt Reverend Father 
Pater & Dominus e in Chriſt and Lord Joux Kr ur, Car- 
nz ſacro- | dinal-Biſhop of the Holy Roman 
= Romanæ Ecclefiz Epiſcopus | Church, by the title of St. Rufina, 
ardinalis, Archiepiſe opus Cantvari- | Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who died 


"ens: Qui obiit viceſimo ſecundo die on the 22d day of May, A. D. 1453. 


Marti, A. D. uc III. Cujuzanime | On whoſe Soul God have Mereyl. 
propitietur Deu, AMEZNe I ũAnen. | 


A little 


Alittle farther in the ſame wall is the tomb of Archbiſhop Walter 
Reynolds, on it is his effigy cut in ſtone; on which was formerly 
an inſcription, (e) which has been ſearce 1 for menp yen. 
and is now almoſt inviſible _ IP 
This effigy was alſo once pale bert is now a e a 
kind of improvement which has juſt the ſame effect on theſe 
venerable tombs, that ſcowering has on an ancient ſhield or coin 
and is equally unpardonable by antiquarians. It is obſervable, 
that, in old churches, the moſt ancient monuments are kein 
or near the walls. 

A little beyond Archbiſhop Reynold's monument is the Raircaſe 
leading to a beautiful chapel over that of St. Michael, and in the 
the ſame ſtyle, being part of Abp. Sudbury's repairs; in which 
Mr. Goſtling ſuppoſes ſtood the altar of All Saints. The roof is 
of ribbed arches, and at the key-ſtones, where the ribs meet: are 
the faces of three members of the monaſtery, whoſe names and 
degrees were written beſide them, but are now partly obliterated. It 
is now the choiriſters ſchool, of which the organiſt is the preſent 
maſter: and was formerly the armory, where the arms belonging to 
the monaſtery were kept. The ſtands on which the pikes hung were 
remaining within theſe few years. The armory (Armgrium) be. 
forementioned, en to * veſtry, was the IP of the 
relicks. 
Before we quit this iſle, it may be ao to obſerve that 

above the large windows is a walk, which Mr. Battely calls a 
Triforium; between the ſame number of ſmaller windows on one 


hand, and the ſpringing of the arches and ſome little pillars on the _ | 


other; the way into it being by a door on the ſtaircaſe tower. This 


as well as the north iſle js adorned with four rows of ſmall pillars 


of grey marble, behind the-uppermoſt of which are two of theſe 
 Triforia, which run quite round this part of the church, except 
where it is joined to the great tower; where they come over the 5 
vaulting of the ſide iſles, there is their whole breadth to walk in; 
but in other parts they are ſo narrow, and at ſuch a height 
from the pavement, that many find them diſagreeable ; if not 


(0) INSCRIPTION. | | (0) E NGLISH. 
Hic requieſcit Dominus WALTERUS Here reſts WaI TEX ReyNoLDs, 
REyxol bs, prius Epiſcopus WiGoR - | firſt Biſhop of WorcrsTzz; and Chan- 
N1ENSIS et AN GLI Cancellarius, cellor of EN SLAN D, and afterwards 
deinde Archiepifcopus iſtius Eccleſiz, | Archbiſhop of this Church, who died 
qui obiit 16 Die * NoVZUIIs, NovgeMBE4 „, in a th year of grace 
| . ate nw 21s (03376: ih 
e Hz, aan 2995 2 |, dangerous, 


dangerous, eſpecially the upper range. It is alſo continued round 
the middle part of the chapel of the Holy Trinity, but not on the 
ſides, they having a walk raiſed from the level of the pavement, 
where the pillows are detached from the walls, ſo as to leave a way 


broad enough for the prieſts to paſs on each ſide and round the | 


chapel of the Virgin Mary, wi thout diſturbance by any number 
of St, Thomas's votaries, who might be crouding about his ſhrine. 
The whole, or great part of it was ſecured by an iron fence, the 
remains of which are ſtill viſible on ſeveral of the pillars on the 
north fide, 

Over the entrance into St. Michael's chapel, in a the ſouth 4 
is a very ancient painting of Pope Gregory commiſſioning Saint 
Auguſtine to convert the Engliſh; the print of which, in the 
deſcription of the cathedrals of Canterbury and Vork (publiſhed 
in 1755) is by miſtake miſplaced in the latter, p. 8c, An 


organ was formerly fixed there, as mentioned by Gervaſe, of 


which the foundation ſtill remains, and this picture was the orna- 
ment of it. This croſs iſle, therefore, was only new caſed, not 
wholly rebuilt, by Abp. Sudbury. Beſides, Abp. Peckham's tomb 
in the martyrdom, and alſo the walls of this iſle, are of much 
older date; the latter there is every reaſon to believe were built by 


Lanfranc, on the vaults and pillars of as early a. date as that of 


King Alfred about the year 900; from thence eaſtward, the ſtruc. 
ture has the appearance of very great antiquity, greater, indeed, 
than is generally one? to it, and perhaps not eaſily to be 
aſcertained. 

We ſhall now return to the ſouth-weſt door, which leads | 
Into the 


. N Av k. 


N the entrance into which, the wh is truck in an PS] 


and ſolemn manner with its grandeur and ſpaciouſneſs, and 


if he has a taſte for architectural harmony and proportion, he can- 
not but admire how ſtrength and beauty are combined in this 
magnificent Gothic ſtructure, and lament that the memory of ſo 


exalted a genius as the deſigner ſhould be forgotten, 


At the weſt end is the conſiſtory court, and near it is an elegant 
font, erefted at the expence of Dr. John Warner, Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and conſecrated by John Biſhop of Oxon in 1636; it is 
adorned with the figures of our Saviour, the apoſtles, and evan- 
geliſts, which has been new painted and gilt within theſe few 
years. In the great rebellion 1 it was + down, and the ee, 
carrie 
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nia away by the. rabble; but Mr. gomper enquired... with 
great diligence for all the ſcattered pieces, bought them at his own - 
expence, kept them ſafe till the king? $ return, and delivered them 
to the donor, who re-edified it, in its preſent elegant form. 
On the ſouth ſide of the nave, between two pillars, is a large 
raiſed tomb ſaid to be for Abp. Wittleſey; but this muſt be an er- 
ror, for the figures on it were plainly thoſe of a man and his wife; 
though at preſent only the indentions in the ſtone appear, the 
figures, and the inſcription being entirely gone. | 
Near it is another ancient raiſed monument for William Love- 


lace, ſerjeant at law, and high ſteward of the liberties of this - 
church, who died in 1 576, and Anne his wile, with the braſs of 
two figures torn from it. 

On the north ſide of the nave, between two pillars, pe 
Lovelace's, is a large raiſed table monument, once inlaid with 
braſs, but now defaced, as is alſo the epitaph, for Archbiſhop 
Iſlip.(1) He died at Mayfield, in Suſſex, April 26, 1366, of a palſy, 
occaſioned by a fall from his horſe into a miry place, between Se- 

venoak and Tunbridge, and then ſleeping in a ftone chamber, 
above three years before, and was buried by his own defire very 

privately before the great croſs in this church, May 2, _— 
From the aula, or nave, after aſcending a double flight of. 8 
ſteps, we have an opportunity of viewing the great window at the 
weſt end, built about the year 1400; it is the ſame ſtyle as that 

in the martyrdom, and divided by ſtone work into ſtages and com- 
partments. The uppermoſt, which is eloſe under the point of the 
mitred arch, contains the arms of K. Richard II. empaling thoſe of 
Edward the Confeſſor, whom that king had choſen for his patron: The 

| ſecond range contains ſix ſmall figures between the arms of his firſt _ 
wife on the north, and thoſe of his ſecond on the ſouth. The 
third range has ten Saints. The fourth the twelve apoſtles, 
with a youth kneeling and cenſing on the ſouth fide, and another 
kneeling figure on the north. Below theſe, in the upper range of the | 
large compartments, are ſeven large figures of our kings, ſtanding 
under gothic niches very highly wrought. They are bearded, have 
open crowns on their heads, and ſwords or ſceptres in their right 
hands, and each had his name under him in the old black letter; 
of which very little remains. They are, Canute, Edward the 
Confeſſor, a 29 William I. William II. Henry: I. and FREE. 


— 


(1) Simon I0ip was the firſt ide; common. The antient vlog was to 

biſhop who had. an Epitaph upon his | put a plate of lead, with the interred 

tomb in the whole church; but ſoon | pa ty's name inſcribed on it, into the 
after his time they | became frequent and ſepulchre with the aa! | The | 
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The tops of the canopies are all that are left of the fourteen niches 
of which the two next ſtages conſiſt. The workmanſhip of this 
window is inferior to what has been already mentioned; the co- 
- Jours not being near ſo rich and beautiful. From hence we have 
alſo a fine view of the dazzling height of the inſide of Bell Harry- 
ſteeple and of the well proportioned ornaments with which it is 
adorned ; and of the rich ſcreen of ſtone work, under which we 
Enter | 0 


0 R. 


FHICH i is thought to be the moſt ſpacious i in the 3 
| The ſtalls for the Dean and Prebendaries are fix on each 
fide of the entrance; they are of wainſcot divided by neat pillars 
and pilaſters fluted, with capitals of the Corinthian order, ſupport- 
ing arched -canopies, and a front elegantly carved with crowns, 
ſeeptres, and rich foliage, with ſuitable frieze and cornice ; the 
arms of the kingdom, the archbiſhopric, and the dean and chap- 
ter, ſhew. this to be part of the repairs, after the reſtoration of 
the damages done by the enemies of royalty and epiſcopacy. The 
Larving is ſuppoſed to be the work of Gibbons. The wainſcottiog 
on each ſide, as far as the Archbiſhop? s thorne, in the ſame taſte, 
though not quite ſo rich in its ornaments, appears to have been 
done about the ſame time. It conſiſts of pannels with fluted 
pilaſters. Between the capitals, alternately, are feſtoons of flowers, 
and under them are crowns, and mitres, Above the entablature, 
is an arched coping, adorned with cherubims and volutess 
In 1704, three ranges of pews were erected on each fide, when 
the old monk ĩſh ſtalls were removed; and to complete the work, 
and render the whole uniform, Abp. Teniſon, on this occaſion, 
gave the preſent throne ; and on the right hand of which is the ſeat 
or pew for the Archdeacon. It is of wainſcot; the canopy and its 
ornaments raiſed very high on fix fluted pillars of the Corinthian 
order, with proper impoſts ; and on the top is a mitre between two 
flanung urns, It is ſaid by Mr. Walpole, in his anecdotes of 
painting, to have coſt 7ol. but in the Biographia Britannica, the 
expence is laid at 2441, 8s. zd. and whoever examines the ſtructure, 
will be inclined to conclude the latter ſum was the real charge. 
when theſe alterations and improvements were made in the choir, 
ewo Reps which diſtinguiſh the weſt end of it from the chancel, 
were taken up and placed three. or four feet more towards the eaſt; 
when a quantity of melted lead was diſcovered i in the joints of the. 
þ . pavement» 


a - A” 35 ) 9 
iy probably occaſioned by the fire in 1 74s ho the roof 
of Conrad's glorious choir was deſtroyed. 'Theſe ſteps. extend the 
whole width of the pavement, and the middle Kone of the lower 
one has a ſemicircular projection, with a ſquare hole in it, now 
filled up, which ſeems deſigned for the reception of the. foot of 2 
large crucifix, Weſt from hence the pavement is of grey marble, 
in ſmall ſquares ; and eaſtward to the altar rail it is laid with large 
labs of a very different kind of ſtone, the grain of which ſo much 
reſembles that of wood, as to be by ſome. miſtaken for a petrifac- 
tion: they receive a moſt exquiſite poliſh ; the edges are in 
curious rata, and the tops beautifully clouded. Dr. Peacock 
called them, the flowered Jaſper, and others, the Egyptian, the 
Sicilian, and the antique alabaſter, agate. From the rail to the 
ſteps, the flour is paved with white and black marble, in a fancied 
pattern, and the ſteps ſix in number, are of veined white marble. 
On the riſer of the uppermoſt is an inſcription (z) ſhewing that 
the pavement from thence to the altar, was the bequeſt. of Mrs 
Dorothy Nixon. It is in a ſuitable; pattern to that below, and 
continues to the doors leading to the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
in length near 20 feet, and the whole breadth of the place. 
The Altar- piece was erected about the year 1730, towards the 
expence of which 5ool. given by Dr. John Grandorge- (3] for 
making improvements in the church, was applied. It was de- 
ſigned by Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Burrough Fellow and Maſter 
of Caius College, Cambridge. The whole is built alfo of wainſeot, 
agreeable to the reſt of the choir, of the Corinthian order, very 
grand and lofty, ſupported by fluted pillars and pilaſters, and ex- 
ceedingly well executed. It has no ornamental paintings, the 
center ſpace being covered with plain criniſon velvet, ſurrounded 
with a gold margin. | 
The organ is placed on the north ſide of the att, oppoſite the 
. pulpit, which is "moveable. The organ was new built in 1753, 
but the front of the old one Is till ee t the 9 or 


(2) In 8 DEI, hoc, pavimen- | for this work was e which Fa 
tum legavit DOROTHEA NIXON, | inſufficient to complete it, Mr. Herbert 
1732. To the honour of God, Doro- | Randolph, her nephew. and executor, 
thy Nixon bequeathed this pavement. li contributed 301. more for that purpoſe. 
She was the widow of Dr, Thomas (z) He was one of the Prebendaries - 
Nixon, one of the Prebendaries of this | of this cathedral, and died in 2729. 

church, and died in 1732+ Her legacy | 0 Ne 
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which was defrayed by Capt. Humphry Pudner, (4) who was in | 
various other inſtances a great benefactor to this church. (5) 2 

| During the winter months the choir is partly illuminated by 
two braſs branches ſuſpended from the vaulting over head ; they 
each conſiſt of 24. lights, and were the gift of Sir Anthony Avcher, | 
of Biſhopſbourn, bart. who died in 1692, and Dr. Ed ward Teni- 
ſon, then, (in 1726) Prebendary here, and Archdeacon of Carmar. 
then; and oppoſite the choir door, in the north croſs iſle, is another 
branch of eight lights, given by Dr. Samuel Shuckford i in 1747+ 
He was alſo a Prebendary of this church. 

- The plate belonging to the communion table is very ednet one 
piece of which is remarkably ſo, which was the votive gift of Tho- 
mas Howard, Ambaſſador from King Charles I. to the Emperor, 
in his paſſage through Canterbury, April 7, 1636. Philip Boſ- 
tock Weſton, of Boſtock, in Berks, Eſq. by his will, dated. June 
26, 1727, left 40 marcs (261. 3s. 4d.) to be laid out in com- 
munion plate, with which two handſome patens filver gilt, were 
bought; at the ſame time all the reſt of the Plate, e the two 
great candleſticks, was new gilt. | 

From the choir, after deſcending the ſtone n into he, wick 
croſs or 1 we _ N a ace wen . os 
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7598 D E K CROFT, 
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HE weft part of this crypt or vault, under the chats was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to eighteen ſamilies of Wal- 
| loons, who fled from the perſecution of the Duke of Alva, and 
has been uied by their deſcendants as a church ever fince. The 
congregation at this time is ſaid to conſiſt of upwards of 500 fami- 
lies. Two door- ways are cut through the ſouth wall of the cathe- 


; 


and : 


= He was'a ſea commander in | the 
| reign of Q: Anne, but fafterwards re- 
tiring, ſpent the Jatter part of his life 
in Cantebury, and being fond of cathe- 
dral ſervice attended it as conftantly as 


his health permitted. He did not live. 


to hear the new organ, as it was not 
opened till December 9, 1753, the day 
| _ his funeral, 


(5) He gave two kandfone ſeats, 
which are placed at the weſt end of the 
body, and ſeveral glaſs lanterns to light 
the way from thence to the weft door 
of the choir, If the organ could have 
been placed over the ſcreen at the en- 
trance, he purpoſed contributing a much 
larger ſum towards it, He gave 100l. 


for finiſhing Becket's crown, which has 


been already mentioned, | 


dral | 


# 
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hal) from this place i into the church yard, through which they pal 
to and from their devotions. In the ſouth part of it under the 
ſouth croſs iſle was the chantry of Edward the Black Prince: 
founded by him in 1363, and ſuppreſſed at the reformation,” The 
roof of this is newer and of more curious eonſtruction than the reſt 
of the vaults, being in the gothic taſte, with ribs curiquſly moulded, 
and having carved ornaments at their interſections. Not far from 
hence, in the place now uſed for à veſtry-room, is a paſſage be- 
kind the wainſcot through a hole in the wall into a dark vault; 
where by the help of a candle, may be diſtinguiſned che remains of 
fome ancient painting, and the appearance of a chapel, formerly 
in great eſteem. On each fide the door is painted on the wall 
a. figure of a  cherubim, fall of eyes, ſtanding on 4 wheel; —_ * 
as deſcribed in the prophecy of Ezekiel. Theſe figures Mr. Dart : 
has miſtaken for Saint Catherine. On the roof is painted Gop the 
Father, ſitting with his, feet on 4 wheel; in the appearance of 4 
man, (as deſcribed alſo in Ezekiel) arid holding a book inſeribed 
Ego ſum qui fum,. (I au THAT I an}, Round it are ſome broken 
ſentences, intimating that many people (Plebs multa) were at 
the houſe of Zacharias. There 3s. alſo the name Elizabeth, and 
this expreſſion Johannes eft nomen ejus ; and again, Ne puer-magnus 
roram Domino et Spiritu Sancto replebitur ; 1 referring to the wy; 
in two compartments, , of John the Baptiſt. 32749 | 
Under theſe paintings, on a cornice, was this ;nſariptions in 
old text, now much defaced, reaching to the eaſt end, an pro- i 
| bably, was an altar ſacred to the Archangel Gabriel: 
Hoc Altare e dedicatum in eye, Santi 2 0 * 7 E 2 | 
Archangel, - 5 5 
Of this altar hong are now no traces, except that tha on under 


which it may, be ſuppoſed to. have ſtood is painted in nine pannels; 
the middlemoſt with ſeven ſtars; and the others with the ſeven 


angels, the churches and candleſticks, and Saint John writing his 
Apocalypſe. Mr. Dart imagines this chapel was at the rebuilding 
of the church called Saint John Baptift's, and was placed where 
the old one, builc by Archbiſhop Cuthbert; formerly flood ; but from 
the deſcription of it here given, it ſeems much more likely an 
this chapel has been dedicated to the Angels. T 
Proceeding farther in the Under-croft, we come to the Viegin 
Mary's chapel, a place of great reſort in the Popiſh times. Eraſ- 
mus, who ſaw it by the favour of Archbiſhop Warham, thus de- 
ſcribes it: The Virgin-Mother has there an habitation, but 
0 fomewhat dark, incloſed with a 1 iron rail, for fear of 


1 N thieves; 


#\ 
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LY * 


«6 thieves ; for indeed I never 8 any thing more loaded with 
„ riches, Lights being brought, we ſaw a more than royal 
* ſgectaele. In beauty 1 it far ſurpaſſes that of Walſingham. This 
Hy chapel (he adds) is not ſhown but to noblemen and particular 
« friends.” The iron fences are now gone, as well as the riches 
they were to ſecure, but the ſtone walls of it, of open gothic work, 
are remarkably neat and delicate. | 

In it ſo long ago as the year 1242, was an altar dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and called, Altare beaiz Marie in Cryptis.— This 
chapel was not rebuilt (as has been ſuppoſed) by Archbiſhop Mor, 
ton, though he is ſaid in the obituals to be one of her votaries, and 
though he choſe in his will to be buried obſcurely Coram imagine 
 beatifime, Virginis Marie in Cryptis, where his tomb is adorned with 
his effigy: and here he founded a chauntry of two monks to ſing 
daily maſs, with Placebo and Dirige, for twenty years, and left 
them for their pay three ſhillings and four-pence weekly—This 
7 25 was a benefactor to the new work of the great tower, called 

ell-Harry ſteeple, as appears by his device, MOR, and a fon, in the 
ſtone work. About the ſame time, the devotees were in a manner 
prevented from reſorting to this chapel by ſeveral ſprings of water 
which flowed in there. Prior Goldſtone therefore made a famous 
aqueduct, or drain, which goes from the church- yard to the 
church, and under the foundation of it. The aqueduct which 
ſupplied all the offices of the convent, was mau of Prior Wybert, 
who died in 1167. 

In the middle of chis chapel is a lhe he ſtone, on which i is 
the effigy of an Archbiſhop in his ponrificalia ; and, as it is ſaid, 
that the monks, the night after Becket was murdered, buried him 
privately here, in order to aſcertain the ſpot, Archdeacon Battely, 
about the beginning of this century, had the curioſity to have this 
ſtone taken up, and diſcovered a grave, which had no appearance 
| of any remains of a corpſe or coffin. This therefore may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to have been the place in which Becket's remains 
were depoſited till they were tranſlated to his ſhrine. 


There were two altars in this place; on the ſouth fide, one 10 42 


dedicated to Saint Auguſtine ; and on the north Ade, one dedi- 
cated to Saint John Baptiſt, 
Cloſe to the ſouth wall was buried Archbiſhop Ethelred, who 
P in 880, and to the north wall Archbiſhop Eadfine, who died 
in 1050. Here the bull of Becket's canonization was read; ang.- 


here was a great concourſe Ge and others to pay their de- 
votions to him, Here,“ ſays Gervaiſe the _—_ * GOD through 


x £66 hi- 


(99, -# 
cc his merits wrought many miracles ; here rich and poor, kings : 
1% and Princes have worſhipped him.“ 

Hither in 1 174 king Henry II. came barefoot, and continued a 

4 and a night in prayer, making rich offerings, and giving col. 

yearly to find lights round the tomb. Hither alſo came king 
Lewis VII. of France, 3 in 1179, and offered an hundred muids (or 
tons) of wine, and a cup, or chalice of gold, Kc. When the 
church-Was burnt, this tomb lay among the ruins, till the chapel 
at the eaſt end of the church was finiſhed. Here was a (6) Thuri- 
bule formerly, in Prior Eftria's time; and one Paganus, a noble- 
man, gave a carpet of filk to lay over it, and there were two 
| keepers of it, of which number were R. de Rowe and Thomas de 
Greenwich, Here alſo ſtood an altar deflicated to Becket; * 
Altare Tumbe beati Thome Martyris, 

On one fide of the Virgin Mary's chapel is a marble monument, 
with gothic arches and ſpires, and the effigy of Lady Mohun, of 
Dunſter caſtle, in Somerſetſhire, who in the year 1395, 19 Richard 
II. purchaſed for 350 marcs, and amortiſed the manor of Selgrave 
to the Prior and Convent for a perpetual chauntry. This tomb ſhe 
_ erected. in her life time, near the altar of the Virgin, and ſettled 
five ſhillings a year on the clerk of the chapel to keep it clean. (7) 

In the undercroft is alſo the monument (with an effigy) of 
Iſabel, Counteſs of Athol, the wife of David Strogboly. | 

Before we leave the undercroft it may not be amiſs to notice, 
that as this is the foundation from which Lanfranc raiſed his choir, 
. It ſhews that the eaſt end of his church was circular, agreeable to the 
form given to ſtructures of this kind by the Saxons, and at the ſame 
time proves the great antiquity of this part of the building; for ad- 
mitting the upper walls to be of no earlier a date than Lanfranc's 

days, theſe vaults, or at leaſt part of them, muſt have been built long 
before the conqueſt, probably prior to Auguſtine's arrival in Bri- 
tain, anno Dom. 597, when we find Ethelbert, King of Kent, granted 
him two churches ; uſed and perhaps built by the Chriſtian Soldiers 
of the Roman legions while they kept garriſons in this iſtand ; one 
| leſs than half a mile out of the city, the other within it, and at the 
eaſtern part. The former, _ Martin” s, was at that time in uſe, 


(6) A cenſor to burn incenſe in. 


© INSCRIPTION. | OE NGLISE.. 
Por dien prier por Varme Jon ANR de Pray to Gon for the- ſoul of FR 


Box wASCKS qe * Dame de Mo- de Denn eene, who was Lady Mo» 
His a 


BUN. 4 ; | 45 by | ; being | ; 
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1 the chapel of Q. Bertha, who was a Chriſtian; and e 
we may believe it was kept in a condition ſuitable to the ſervice and 
the congregation ; and there ficſt Auguſtin and his companions per- 
formed their devotions ; ; but it was too ſmall to receive the num- 
ber of followers after theſe monks, who ſoon found encouragement 
to fit up that within the city, which moſt likely had been negleQed 
while Ethelbert and his people continued heathens, and might take 
them up ſome time to repair and enlarge. When this was-finiſhed, 
Auguſtin after having converted Ethelbert, and been himſelf conſe - 
crated a biſhop in France, made it his cathedral, and dedicated it to 
Chriſt our Saviour, And Mr. Battely, in bis additions to Somner, ſays» 
© [n the firſt 200 years after Auguſtin this church flouriſhed, withs 
out meeting th any conſiderable moleſtations.” : 
From the undercroft we return into the north croſs or martyrdom, 
gad proceed oyer the ſame og the door en opens into 


THE 
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HE firſt building of a Cloyſter to this convent was about the 
time of Archbiſhop Wilfred ; who encouraged the monks to 
build lodgings, and confined them to monaſtic order in the dormito- 
ry, refectory, &c. but from his time the changes of this place do not 
appear, till Dunſtan ejecting the ſecular prieſts, whom Edwyn had 
encouraged and introduced, fixed monks in their room, and built 
them cells, a cloyſter, &c, which being deſtroyed by the Daniſh fury 
in the time of Elphege, lay in ruins; and were neglected till Lan- 
franc came to the ſee, and he built the cloyſter, the cellar, refeQory, 
dormitory, and other conventual offices; nor did they ſuffer in the 
great conflagration. It appears in the relation of Becket's murder, 
that they were then ſituated as they now are, and were not altered 
or repaired till the year 1295, when Henry d'Eftria, then prior of 
this church, new paved them, and built a new goal, which coſt 421. 
os. 2d. When the body of the church was new-built, Archbiſhop - 
Courtney began the work of the preſent cloyſter at his own charge. 
The ſputh-ſide that leads directly from the martyrdom into the Arch- 
biſhop's palace he re-built, and prior Chillenden completed the 
other three ſides, together with the chapter-houſe and great dormi- 
tory.—In building the cloyſter he was aſſiſted by Archbiſhop Arun- 
del, and by the contributions and aſſiſtanee of many. other perſons, 
' whoſe arms, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, are vilible on 
the roof of them, Archbiſhop Courtney's arms are at the entrance 
Ut the welt en. There 
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There are about 683 eſcutcheans in the whole, which were orlgi- 
nally painted in their proper Foloun, but a few years agò were all 
_ white-waſhed. 

This cloyſier'i isavery beautiful 3 building, curiouſly arched 
with ſtone ; all the arches are of the ſame breadth, and are ſupported 
by ſmall pillars three in one, with one capital and 15 ribs ſpring- 
ing from each, at the interſections of which the ares of arms 
are placed. 

About the year 1480, prior $ellyng, for the greater privacy 203 
warmth, glazed the ſouth pane, or ambulatory, that the monks 
might. there ſtudy and meditate. He likewiſe beautified it with 
carols, or texts, painted and written upon the walls. This ſide was 
thought moſt private, as adjoining to the church, for the other 
walks were not ſo retired, ſeveral offices communicating with them. 
In the north-walk which ſeems to have more remains of antiquity 
than any of the other, was the refectory. On the weſt fide was the 
way to the cellerer's lodgings; and on the eaſt fide is the apening 
of the Chapter-Houſe; being a large door, having on each fide 
three beautiful arches, like windows, ſupported by pillars of a cu- 
rious kind of ſtone, but their poliſh and beauty are loſt. _ 

The Cloyſter, with the incloſure in the middle, is now the uſual 
burying place for the inhabitants of the church precinQs. 

There are only three monuments in the cloyſter, two of which 
are about the middle of the weſt walk, and in the north walk i is a 


very ſmall table monument, all placed againſt the wall (8). 
There are a great number of inſcriptions on grave-ſtonesin the 


 Floyſter, as well as in the nas incloſure ; an attempt to notice 


i (8) With theſe . | 
Yo News this oils the bodyof Tho- tha, Danl. and Elizabeth 3 he was an 


mas Knowle; Gent. late Alderman of Alderman above 39 years, and ſeveral _- 


Canterbury, He had two wives Mar- ; years Chamberlain, twice Mayor of 
tha Twyman and Jane Parker, by them Canterbury, once in the Raigne of 
15 Children, by his 1ſt Wife 3; Henry, | | King Charles II. in the year 1673 and 
Thomas, and Suſan, by his 2d—12. in the Raigne of K. James II. in the 
Anne, Gregory, Thomas, Jane, George, | year 1687. He died the 20th cy | 
Elizabeth, OW * Thomas, Mar- þ 170g, aged 67 8 „el | 


z 


2. New hicglace, i in 80 of a joyful E wo Mane vat this lieth interred tha. 
Reſurrection, reſteth the bodyof HAST EA Body of Simon Man, who was one of 
PeMBROOK, late of the PYECIX c TS, | the Veſtrys [“ Veſturers] of this church, 
of this church, who dieg 5, e vho died the 16th of November 6710 


w_ aged 80 ples: | 7 aged 71s 


all 


. 
all 8 4 be nnneceflry and far exceed the limits ob this litle 


bodk (9). 


INSCRIPTIONS, 
H. $. E. 

1, Revdus. Jonaxxzs FrANCES, A. 
. Scholz hic regiæ Archididas: et Ec- 
clefiz, de Harbledown Rector. Vir ſane 
per ſaxi hujuſce ſpatium liceret, omni 


laude cumulandus, Ludimagiſter fiqui- 


dem gnavus & aſſiduus, Qui alumnis, 
quos edocuit pariter et delectavit, tum 
ipſorum parentibus metito habitus eſt 
Cariſſimus. 

4 Vir erat inter paucos propoliti te- 
& nax, Quodque rectum cenſuit in eo 
& Conſtanter perftitit.” | 

Aſt vero! quanta in cognatos quibuz 
 ſolummodo vixifſe videtur, Erat muni- 
ficentia, non hujus eſt loci enatrare. 
Mortem obiit cælebs ÆEtatis Anno 
XXXXI, poſt natum Xtum Anno 
MDCCXXX11I. 
FaAanczs. Obiit 23 Jan. 1736, æ 40 · 
3 Janx FaANCEs, Mater J. & Tuo. 

ob. 23 Ap. 1752. @ 91. 

This Epitaph was drawn up by the 
Rev. Mr. James Evans, Second Maſter, 
who died in October 1740, and is buried 
in the ſame Cloyſter, 

2. Quam Jubrica res et caduca fit 
vita, Hine difcite, Impuberes, et ſapite, 
Hic jacet Gronc1vs SHorEy, Lon. 
dinenſis, tantum ſexennis; Floſculus, 
Eheu ! quam ſubito, Flebilis occidit 
Anno Xti 1740-1. . Martii die 


8 | 


Merens 
Poluit 
Edwardus Haſted, Armiger, 
4 Filiolæ Svz Marie, 
vam ex Ann3 uxore e jus ſuſcepit: 
Parvula Hæc, 
Cum 9 tantum menſes pulluliflet, 
Abrepta eſt 
Ad Chriſti Oſcula 
iz die Septembris, A, D. 1774. 
- Talis | 
enim eſt Regnvm Cœlorum. 
Vale, | 
Maria, 


Vale . 


| 


Hic jacet Tuo. 


only ſix years 


(9) On four bones! in the north wall are the following 


In ENGLISH. 

1. Here lies the Reverend John Fran- 
ces M. A, Head-Mafter of the King's 
School here, and Rector of Harbledown. 
A man, who, if the limits of this ſtone 
would permit, might juſtly be men- 


| tioned with the higheſt applauſe, as a 


learned and diligent ſchoolmaſter, as 
inſtructing and at the ſame time Pa 


lighting his ſcholars, and as being de- 


ſervedly much eſteemed by their parents. 


4% He was a man among few tena- 
& cious of what he reſolved. And, 
© what he thought right, in that he 
64 reſolutely perſiſted. | 

'® Teſe words were eraſed by order of 


the Dean, 
But the extent of his munificence to 


his relations, for whom alone he 
ſeems to have lived, cannot with pro- 
priety here be related. He died, unmar. 


ried, inthe XXXXI year of his age, of 


our Lord 1736. Here lies Tho. Fran-; 
ces, who died Jan. 2 3d, 1736, aged 40. 
Jane Frances, the mother of John and 
Thomas, died April 23, 1752, aged 92. 


2. How briliant and tranſient is liſe, 
hence learn, ye young, and be wiſel 
Here lies George Shorey, of London, 
old; a tender flower, a- 
las! how ſoon cut down, he died, much 
lamented, in the year of our Lord 


| 1740-1, on the 11th day of March. 


3. To the * 

Sacred Memory |, 
of his infant daughter Mary, 
born of Anne his wife, 
this is ſorrowfully inſeribed 
by Edward Haſled, Eſq, 
This little one, 
after blooming only nine months, 
was ſnatched to the arms of Chriſt 


Sept. 15, 1774. 


For of ſuch . 
js the kingdom of Heaven. 
Farewell, 
Maria, 
4. STE 


Farewell. 


d 


CHAPTER. HOUSE, 


4 


be s E R 11 O N HOUSE. 


T*. building was begun and compleated at the charge of F 
Prior Thomas Chillenden, about the year 1400, in which 
undertaking he was aſſiſted and encouraged by Archbiſhops Court- 
ney and Arundel. It is very lofty and ſpacious; the roof is eſteemed 

very curious; it is ſaid to be of Iriſh oak, or Spaniſh cheſnut, com- 

poſed of large ſquares, 12 of which reach the Whole length of the 
building, and ſeven, joined with proper angles, form the breadth 
almoſt like an arch. Theſe ſquares are filled with ſmall pannels 
framed in a well fancied pattern, with eſeutcheons and flower- work, 
painted, carved and gilt; and the whole is entirely free from gir- 
ders or other incumbrances, which might prevent a fair and open 
view of it. The room is almoſt ſurrounded with arches or falls, di- 
vided by pillars of Suſſex marble, thirteen of which take up the whole 
breadth of the eaſt end, and have L pyramids of ſtone above 


4 STEPHEN HALL, 
only ſon of Criſp Stephen Hall, Eſq, 
died April 9, 1742, 
| aged 7 years. 
Though infant years no pompous honours . 
The vain parade of monumental fame, 
To better praiſe the laſt great day ſhall rear 
The ſpotleſs innocence that ſlumbers here. 3 
The above lines are by. Mrs. E. Carter of Deal. Wt | 


"1 WISE Now commonly called 


On a kirgs headſtone i. in the centre of | Jabouring, through much affliction, to 


the incloſure, are the following li nes: 
Here lie the remains of Mr. Charles 
Perronet, who chearfully reſigned his 
ſoul to Cod on the 12th day of Auguſt, 
1776, in the 54th year of his age. Di- 
vine grace had early taken poſſeſſion of 
his heart, and early inſpired him with 
a deep ſenſe of religion. A triune God 


was the delightful object of his devout 


meditations, He gave proof whoſe 
diſciple he was, by a holy exemplary 


life, ſpent in all godly fimplicity ; and [ 


bring many ſouls to heaven. Thoſe, 
who received the glad tidinge, he rejoiced 
over; thoſe who did not, he deeply 
mourned for; and in bebalf of both, he 
poured out inceſſant prayers to God. 
Thus he learned Chrift, and thus he 
walked in him. Reader, go thou and 
do likewiſe ; then ſhalt thou be enabled 


to pour out thy ſoul, as he did, inthoſe- 


glorious: wards of his dear dying Lotd. 
« Father, into thy hands * 

I commead | my ſpirit“. : 

hemp 
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them, rnd with pinnacles, carving and gilding. The ftalls are | 
35 on each fide, five of which, next to the eaſt corner, have had the 
capitals of their pillars, and the ſpandrils between their arches gilt; 
the reſt in other re ſpects are much the ſame, the ſpandrils being fil- 
led with a carved kind of quaterfoils, then a ſort of architrave aud 
cornice, and above them a little battlement 14 or 15 feet from the 
floor. The name of Chillenden was formerly at the bottom of the 
weſt window over the door. And in one of the ſouth windows are 
the arms of Arundel. In all the windows, which are nearly i in the 
ſame taſte as thoſe 3 in the body of the church, are ſome remains of 
coloured glaſs, and in the upper lights of the weſt one are ſeveral 
handſome emblematical figures, with the nimbus or circle about 
their heads, and ſymbols in their hands, repreſenting che orders of 
| the hierarchy, with their titles underneath, © © 
_ Prayers are read here every morning in ſvmmer at ſeven clock in 
winter at eight, The viſitation of the church by the Archbiſhop 
is always held here, and the Dran and Chapter meet here and open 
their chapters in June and November, from whence they Wr to 
the Audit-Room in the church, 
Richard Clifford, Archdeacon of Etoterbary , was A benefactor t to 
this building, as appeared by his' picture and name once viſible in it. 
From the Chapter: Houſe we aſcend into the upper north croſs of 
the church, and Potent ta the 


bs o 1 B 'R A R v. 


HIS lace is 2 neat and handſome gallery, gil furnithed 
with books. It was formerly the Prior's chapel, ſo called 

from its ſituation in the priory, and to diſtinguiſh it from that in 
the church ; it was dedicated to the Virgin Maty, and was there- 
fore called her chapel, Mr. Somner, miſlead by the pictures of 
Becket. the Virgin Mary, King Lewis VII, and Pope Alexander III. 
painted on the walls, towards the caſt end, and ſtained in the glaſs 


windows, miſtakes the name, and calls it Saint Thomas's chapel. 


This Chapel was of no ſmall eſteem formerly, as appears by the 


account of the tiches and furniture of it. It was probably built 
in the time of Archbiſhop Winchelſey, who, to raiſe money for 


the expence, granted forty days indulgence to all ſuch as ſhould viſit. 
this chapel and repeat the Pater Noſter at the Virgin's altar. This 
was cuſtomary on Building or repairing any church, and by ſuch 
means the offerings of votaries re-imburſed the expence. = 
Prior Sellyng beaurified it, at which time it was called theLibrary 
over the Prior's Chapel. He alſo gave many books to it. 5 
e 
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The Archbiſhops Siricius, Lanfranc, Winchelſey, Stratford, 
C and Arundel, and Priors Hathbrand and Chillenden, 
were benefactors to it, | 

This Library, Mr. Somner ſays, w was thamefully robbed but it 

is now well repleniſhed. | 

In Dart's appendix 1 is an account of books cle oF OE 

In this place is a curious oftagon table of black marble, inlaid 
with figures in white, repreſenting, 1 in the centre, Orpheus playing 
to the beaſts, and round it are various kinds of hunting, * whole 
well executed. þ 

A large braſs eagle, which lately ſtood in the choir, and on 
which the leſſons uſed to be read, is now removed into the library: 
round it is engraved, GVLIELMVS BVRROVGHES LONDI- 
NI ME FECIT ANNO D. 1663. Its feet are three braſs lyons. 

In this place i is a collection of antique coins and medals, made 
abroad, and piven to this library by Dean Bargrave and Dr. 'Meric 
Caſaubon. Alſo, a collection of manuſcripts given by n 


Caſaubon: 8 which are the annals of his life. 
On the ſtair- caſe leading to the library is a very ancient picture, 


repreſenting Queen Edyve, in her robes, with her crown and 
ſceptre. In the back ground i is a view of Birchington, in the iſle 
of Thanet, which probably is not of the ſame antiquity, and at 
the bottom are the following lines in old characters: | 

Edyve the good Queen, and noble mother 

To Ethelflane, Edmund, and Eldred, 

| Kings of England; every each after other, 

To Chrifi's Church of Canterbury, did give indeed 

” Monkton, and Thorndenn, the Monkes there to feed, 

Teynham, Cleeue, Cowlinge, Ofterland, : 

Eaſt-farleugh ; and Lenham, as aue believe, 

The dear Domino MLXI of COS Incarnation, @ 
| P. F. 
| On the air-caſe alſo is a drawing Ana 3 large ſeale, 
«« the Ichnography, or platform, of the PrecinQs of Chriſt Church, 
- Canterbury, together with the Biſhop's palace and the houſes | 
% circumjacent, -&c. and the vaults and water works; meaſured 
« and delineated by Thomas Hill, A. . 1680. 


3 
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From the Uslar we oth into the 


GREEN - G . 


N which are ſeveral good houſes belonging to the Dean, Pre- 

bendaries, &c. The Deanery is a ſpacious building, with ma- 
15 good rooms. In the great room called the Zuard room, are 
pictures of all the Deans (Dean Eglionby alone excepted. ) The 
old hall was in 1771 incloſed and converted into a dining parlour, 
and a new door opened in the centre of the houſe by Dean North, 
the preſent Biſhop of Worceſter, | 

The paſſage which leads to the north door of the church, was 
part of the monks Dorter, or Dormitory, therefore, like all their 
other offices, is raiſed on vaults, Under it is a dark paſſage lead- 
ing to the Cloyſter. 

At the north - weſt corner ſtood the old Aula et Camera Hoſpitum, 
for the entertainment of pilgrims and travellers, now the houſes of two 
of the Six Preachers, and theAuditor ; they alſo ſtand on arches ; the 
latter of them is now uſed as the ſpiritual court or regiſter's office, 
and there is a very ancient and graceful” aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps, 
| with ſmall marble pillars on each ſide. (0) * 

Under part of this building a paſſage leads into the MIN T- | 
YARD, ſo called from K. Henry VIII's eſtabliſhing : a mint there for 
the coinage of money during his war with F France, ſoon after the 
general difſolution of the monaſtery, and converting to that uſe the 
almonry which had-been reſtored, together with the reſt of the (cite of 
the priory, except the cellerar's hall and lodging, which were annex- 
ed to the Archbiſhop's palace. In this place is the KING's 
SCHOOL, founded by K. Henry VIII. for a Mafter, VUſher, and 
fifty Scholars; who were to eat at the common table, which the 
proviſion made by him for it could not long maintain. The fifty 
Scholars are elected only at the November chapter, as many as may 
ſupply the vacancies of tlie enſuing year; they muſt be between the 

ages of nine and fifteen ; they receive each aft; pend of 41. a year; and | 
hold their ſcholarſhips for five years. Beſides the royal foundation 
there are two ſcholarſhips for relations of the family of Hey. 
man, and many charitable legacies and endowments for ſcholars at 
the different univerſities, which have been bequeathed from time 


(o) Mr. Groſe, in his antiquities, * of this piece of ancient archi- 
vol. I, . Pe * bas given 2 teture, | X 
Ms 0 


X 5 0 


to time by ant perſons. Dr. William Harvey the firſt diſeo- 


verer of the circulation of the blood; and the Right Hon. Edward. 


 Thurlow, the preſent Lord Chancellor of England, received the 
early part of their education at this ſchool; as have many others, 
whole learning and induſtry, as well as birth and fortune; have 
_ raiſed them from hence t5 high poſts in church and ſtate. 5 
The original ſchool houſe was in the Oaks juſt within the ceme· 


tery-gate, where the plumbery now ſtands. 
The Hortus Conventus, or, garden of the Convent, which ſtood. 


fourk of the eaſt end of e is now called 


The 8 A K 8. j 


HE cfigin or i of this name is not 3 Tue 

trees there at preſent are chiefly limes, one walk of which 

is much frequented. Here alſo are ſeveral houſes belonging to the 
Prebendaries. At one End of the public walk is a door leading in- 
to a bowling green, which is bounded to the eaſt by the city wall 


and one of the ancient towers of it, in the beſt preſervation of any 


part now remaining. Near the bowling- green is a poſtern in the 
wall oppoſite the great gate of Saint Auguſtine s monaſtery: 


From the Oaxs we paſs through a very ancient gateway, which | 


is eſteemed a curioſity; called the Cementery-gate, into 


The CHURCHYARD. 


HIS was formerly the outer no amd of the convent; 


the ruins of a large table monument were cleared away here 


ſome few years ago, but no account of it can be traced ; by the 


remains of braſs ſtuds on it; it appeared to have had figures inlaid; 
The inner burying- ground, where many of the monks were bu. 


Tied, is adjoitiing to Becket's chapel, on the wall of which many - 


memorials of them are ſill viſible. 


The Garz which leads from the Church:yard into the city, is 
a magnificent ſtructure, and-formerly was extremly beautiful; the 


architecture is curious and well worth obſervation. In a niche over 


the gate ſtood formerly a large ſtone image of CHRIST, to whotn 7 


- 


the church was dedicated, over which was the image of the Har 


Gnos r, in the form of a Dove. This ſtatue was pulled down with 


ropes in the year 1043: 


» . 
5 4 „ * 
* . 5 


(6) 


On the . front is the following Inſeription, in large let- 
ters: HOC OPUS CONSTRUC TUM EST MELLESIMO 
QUINGENTESIMO DECIMO SEPTIMO. It was built by 


Prior Thomas Goldſtone, the ſecond of that name, who alſo new... 
built the great tower of the church, and who may be traced in 


different parts of the church and convent by the three gold ſtones» 
the two firſt letters of his name and ſurname, and the mitre and 


paltoral ſtaff. But this, like many of the curiouſly ornamented - 
parts of the cathedral, has ſuffered much by time; the figures and 
rich carvings of the ſtone work being nearly all gone. A plate of 


it was engraved, from an accurate drawing by a lady of - Can- 


terbury, and given in the firſt edition. of Goſtling' s Walk; which 


will give the reader a much better idea of its former grandeur than 
the gate itlſelf will at this time. 


We cannot better cloſe this account of the exhadral, than with 
the following extract from Mr. Walpole : On conſidering and 


«© comparing the progreſs of Gothic architecture, the delicacy, 


25 lightneſs, and taſte of its ornaments, it ſeems to have been at 


« its perfection about the reign of Henry IV, as may be ſeen 


« particularly by the tombs of the Archbiſbops at Canterbury. 
That cathedral I ſhould recommend preferably to Weltminſter to 


* thoſe who would borrow ornaments in that ſtyle.” (1) 


- 'The tomb of Archbiſhop Warham in the martyrdom, though ſo 


late as Henry VIII's reign, and, conſequently, one of the moſt 
modern in the church, has ſerved as a model for one of the 


chimney- pieces at Mr. Walpole's elegant and truely Gothic villa, 
- Strawbexry-hill, 


Adjoining to the precinQs of the cathedral, on the weſt of the 
1 and Green Court, are the precincts and remains of | 


The ARCHBISH OPs PALACE. 


| HIS is now only magni nominis umbra, a mere ſhadow of 


What it was, having been demoliſhed in Cromwell's time, 


and ever ſince leaſed out, and turned into tenements. In the mid- 


dle is a large piece of ground, which about ninety years ago was 


a bowling-green, ſince that has been a garden, and is now, in 
great meaſure, converted to a timber-yard. 


On the weſt, the old gate-houſe (formerly uſed for the Lolleide 
. or priſon, and ſo called) ſtill remains. 


The Archbiſhop's way to the church was through the ſouth 


cloyiter to the wee of the martyrdom, which Becket, we are told, 


had 
- a) - Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. P. 1 13. 


y | „0 


| 669) 
had juſt entered when he was attacked and murdered. Several te- 
mains of Gothic grandeur in pillars, arches, &c, may ſtill be ſeen 

in a garden, which was probably part of the great hall, ſo 
famous in hiſtory, begun by Archbiſhop Hubert about the year 
1200, finiſhed by his immediate ſucceſſor Archbiſhop Langton, 
and rebuilt by Archbiſhop Parker in 1572. The expences of its 
erection, together with thoſe of the feaſting, &c. at the tranſlation 
of St. Thomas Becket, laid a very heavy debt on the ſee, which 
was not cleared till the time of Abp. Boniface, the fourth in ſuc- 
ceſſion from Langton. The ſum was 22,000 marcs. The pay- 
ment of this debt, according to Somner, drew from Boniface the 
following reflexion ; ©* My predeceſſors built this hall at great ex- 
„ expences ; they did well indeed; but they laid out no money 
about this building, except what they borrowed : I ſeem indeed 
* to be the builder of this hall, becauſe I paid their debts“ (2). 
In this hall King Edward I. (after being married in the cathedral) 


kept his nuptial feaſt in 1299; Archbiſhop Warham id 1520 en- 


tertained the Emperor Charles V. and his mother the Queen of 
Arragon, together with King Henry VIII. and his Queen, &, 
And laſtly, Archbiſhop Parker entertained Queen Elizabeth, the 
Count de Retz, &c. in 1573. ; 7 
In ſome of the houſes, Archbiſhop Parker's arms, and © 1572” 
fill remain carved or painted on the chimney pieces and wi = 
The palace was originally built and added to the ſee by Archbiſhop 
Lanfranc. At preſent the Archbiſhops have no place of reſidence 
in their dioceſe, their only two remaining palaces, Lambeth and 
Croydon, being both in the dioceſe of Wincheſter. 


(2) In Joly 2777, the ſeite of this I uho has pulled the whole down, except. 
part of the palace was purchaſed of Mr. [the ſquare tower or porch of the great 


Quail, of the Iſle of Man, by Mr, Edw- hall, (s plate of Which, 28 it Rood in 


Smith, of the city of Canterbury, and | 176g, was publiſhed by Mr. Groſe, in 
he in 1781 conveyed that portion of it-] bis Antiquities) and built an elegant 
whereon ſtood the ancient remains |houſe with ſuitable offices, upon the 
abovementioned to John Monins, eſq; I premiſes and reſides in it. 
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THE 


ARCHBI SHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


From Aucuvsri to the preſent Time ; 


With * reſpeRtive Dates of their Nomination, 


— —— —— 


AUGUSTIN, A. D. 


| was a monk, ſome ſay Prior of 


the convent of St, Andrew at Rome, 
| and brought up under St. Gregory, who 
Was advanced to the papal chair A. D. 
590. This St. Gregory, prompted by his 
zeal for religion, and having his com- 
paſſion. excited by the fight of ſome 
beauti ful Engliſh youth expoſed toſalein 
he fireets of Rome, reſolved to attempt 
the converfion of their countrymen, 
who, he „as told, were ſtill heathens. 
What mi de an additional encourage- 
ment to him in this undertaking was, 
that the long and bloody conteſts be- 
. tween the Saxons, and Britons why 
were Chriſtians; had greatly abated; and 
they began to make treaties of peace, | 
and form alliances ; and the marriage 
of Ethelbert, King of Kent, with Bir- 
a, daughter of *Cherebert, King of 
France, a Chriſtian Prineeſi of great: 
virtue and merit, contributed not a lit- | 
tle to abate the prejudices of that prince 
and his ſobſecte againſt her religion; 
for the free exerciſes of which ſhe had 
made ſtipulations in the marriage con- 
tract. For this purpoſe, the was allowed 
the uſe of St. Martin's church without 
the walls of Canterbury, where Luid- 
22 a French biſhop, who came over 
in her retinue, with other clergymen, 
. — performed all the rites of the 
— Chriſtian worſhip. By theſe and other 
cans, many of the Aoglo- Saxons, 
particularly in the kingdom of Kent, 
were — to entertain ſo favourable 


1 


597+ 


that they were very deſirous of being 
better inſtrutted in its principles. Wit 
this view, Gregory appointed Auguſtin 


and 40 other monks to go into England, 


and endeavour. to bring the people of 
that country to the knowledge and pra- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, After exborting 
them to deſpiſe all difficulties and 
dangers, and proceed boldly in their 
glorious undertaking, for which they 
would obtain an immortal reward in 
heaven, he furniſhed them with letters 
of recommendation to the king, queen 
and ſeveral biſhops of France, who fur · 
niſhed them with neceſſaries, and inter- 
preters who underſtood the language of 
the Anglo Saxons, then nearly the ſame 
with- that of the Franks. Thus en- 
couraged and provided, Auguſtin, .with. 
his companions, ſailed from France, 
A. D. 596, and landed in the He of 
Thanet; from whence they immediately 
diſpatched one of their interpreters, to. 
acquaint King Ethelbert witif the news 
arid defign of their coming. He ſoon | 
after gave them an audience in the open 
air. and allowed them leave to uſe their 
beſt endeavours to convert his ſubjes, 
The tnifionaries having thus obtained 
the "royal licence, entered the city og 
Canterbury in ſolemn proceſſion ; car. 
rying before them the picture of Chriſt, 
and a flver croſs, and Gnging the fol- 
lowing hymn ; * We beſeech thee, O 
Lord ! of thy mercy let thy wrath and, 
anger be turned away from this city, 


an | ons of the Chriftian religion, | 


and from thy holy place; for we have 


t 2 


n 


Gann. Hallelejzb!“ In this manner | 


they proceeded to the place of their re- 
fidence, and immediately entered on the 
Jabours of -their miſſion 3 ; which were 
crowned with ſuch fucceſs, that in a 
very ſhort time the king, and great mul - 


titudes of his ſubjecte, were converted; 


of whom Auguſtin baptized no leſs than 
10, ooo on Chriſtmas · day. - Gregory, re- 
ceived the news of Auguſtin' s ſucceſs in 


Bo with great joy; and reſolving. 


neglect nothing in his power to ren 

it ſtill greater, he ſent new miſſio- 
garies, and with them a model the 
future government of the church ; by 
which he direty Auguſtin to appoint 
12 biſhops in his own province of Can- 


| terbury ; j to ſend a biſhop to Vork; and | 


as ſoon as the Engliſh i in the We were 
converted, to oidsin 12 other biſhops in 
thoſe parts as 


Fork; and that as. long as Auguſtin 
. lived he ſhould enjoy the primacy over | 
all the biſhope of both proyinces, as wel! 


as over all the britiſh biſhops; but that 
ſter his death, the. metropolitical ſee 
ml be removed from Canterbury to 
London; and that from thencefarward 
the archbiſhops 'of London and York | 
mould have precedency, according to the | 
ſeniority of their conſecrations. But 
though theſe direction might haye great 


influence on Auguſtin and bis clergy.] 
who had come from Rome, they were 


ſo little regarded by the Engliſh, and 
ſo reſolutely oppoſed by the Britons, that 
they were never executed, Auguſtin, 
| who ſeeins to have been naturally vain 
enough, was much 
marks of dittinction which he received 


from Nome, and laboured with great 


earneſtneſs to eſtabliſh his metropoliti- 
cal authority over the britiſh churches. 
With this view, he held two councils 


elated by theſe 


[| 


FLY 


ö 


4 


with the britiſh biſhops and clergy 5 in [ 
LAURENCE, A.D. 604. 


A naTivgof Rome, and one of the 
miſſionaries ſent over with Auguſtin, and 
| bybica — his ſucceſſor. He made 


cs 
2 - 
. 
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which be propoſed to,them, that if they 
would acknowledge him for their me- 

tropolitan, conform to the church of 
Rome in the time of keeping E:fter, and 
the manner of adminiering baptiſm, 
and Join with the roman clergy in 


preaching to the Engliſh, be would bear 


with them in other things. But the 
Britons, ſtrongly attached to their own 
antient cuſtoms, and greatly irritated at 
the pride of Auguſtin, who did not ſo 
much as riſe from his ſeat to receive them 
at their coming into council, rejected 
all his propoſals, which put this meele 
apoſtle into ſo violent a paſſion, that he 
| threatened them with the wrath of heas 
ven, and the hoſtilities of the Engliſh, 
What influence this good man had in 
drawing down the wrath of heaven on 
the unhappy Britons, . it is not caſy to 
determine; but we have good reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that he had but too much 
hand in kindling the flames of war, 
which ſoon after broke out between 
them and their antient enemies the 
Engliſh, and involved them in very 
great calamities. Avguftin , after he had 
failed in his attempts of reducing the 
britiſh churches under his authority, 
applied himſelf to cwarge and regulate 
the church of England. He conſecrated 
Juſtus to be biſhop of Rocheſter, Mel- - 
litus to be biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, 
and Laurentius to be his own ſucceſſor 
in the ſee of Canterbury, "Theſe con» 
ſecrations were performed A. D. 604; 
and Auguſtin died either that year or 
the year after, leaving the knowledge 
and profeſſion of Chriftianity among 
the Engliſh confined within the nar- 
row limits of the little kingdom of Kent. 
He was buried near the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in the monaſtry now + 


called St, Auguftin's, which the king 
founged at his inſtance, | 


a new effort to bring the britiſh brit 
tians to adopt the uſages of the church - 
of Howe, by writing paſtoral letters to 

| them, 


counties of Effex and Middleſex, and pics. af and was buried near his pre- 5 


of courage, learning, and good ſenſe. 


( 72) | 
4 and to the Scots and Triſh; but it | renouncing it was baptized intothe faith 
does not appear that his endeavours were | of Chriſt by Laurentius, who died about 
altogether ſucceſsful, In his time Eth- | the year 619, and was IP near his 


elbert died, whoſe ſon Eadbald was at predeceſſor. 
firſt a favourer of Paganiſm but at laſt |. 


MELLITUS, A. D. 619. 


A Roman Abbot of noble ex- of Kent, to whom he was tributary. 
eien and ſingular merit. He was | This prince at his requeſt built the 
very ſucceſsful in bis endeavours to con- | church of St. Paul. He died, anno 624 
vert the Eaſt Saxons, who inhabited the | of the gout, with which he was mud . 


were under the immediate government | dece 


or in St. Auguſtin's monaſtery. 
of Seber, ſiſter's ſon to Ethelbert King | 


þ 


- JUSTUS, A. D. 624. 


by Pope Gregory to aſſiſt Auguſtin in | Rocheſter, He died nn 633, and was | 


on of the miſſionaries ſent tn Auguſtin canines the firſt biſhop of 
the converſion of the Engliſh, and by | buried at St, Augu in 


HONORIUS, A.D. 634 


A wan by birth, and a diſciple | occaſional. journies into other parts, 
of $t. Gregory, was conſecrated by preaching and adminiftering the ſacra- 
Paulinus at Lincoln. This prelate was [ ments, During his time Eadbald died 


the firſt in England who begun to divide | and was ſucceeded by Ercombert, who 


his dioceſe into pariſhes, and fix a re- | for the better ſecuring Chriſtianity, 
ſiding clergyman in each; as before his made Paganiſm penal. He died anna 
time the clergy reſided either in mo- | 654 and Was buried with. his —_ 
naſteries or biſhops houſes, and made | ceſſors. 


DEUS-DEDIT, A. D. 81 


Tux firſt Archbiſhop that was a vernment of his church, in which he 
native of this nation; a man of | acquitted himſelf with honour and re- 
learning, and of fingular piety; which | putation. He died about the year 664, 


| qualities recommended him for the go- | and was buried WY a $ 


THEODORE, A.D. 668. 


Bonn at Tarſns in Cilicia, a man — King of Kent, and the other 
Engliſh Princes. Soon after his arrival, 
He was conſecrated at Rome, and hav- he viſited all the Engliſh churches, con- 
ing received the clerical tonſure after | ſecrated biſhops where they were want- 
the Roman manner, ſet out for England, | ing, and reduced every thing to a per- 
where he was favourably received by | fe& conformity to the church of Rome. 


He 


| 
| 5 > ) 
He brought with him a confiderable li- 
brary of Greek and Latin books ; and 
the time he preſided over the church, 
being 21 years, is efteemed by ſome a 
moſt happy period. to the Engliſh na- 


tion. He introduced ſeveral new doc- 
trines and practices into the church; 


one of the moſt important was, that of 
auricular confeſſion to a prieſt, as neceſ- 


ſary to abſolution; and having by. his 


own addreſs, and the favourable dif. 
Poſition of the Engliſh princes of that 
time, obtained a tacit- recognition of 
his own metropolitical power over 
all the Eogliſh churches, he exercif- 
ed it with no little ſeverity Though 
it muſt be allowed, Theodore was cer- 
tainly one of the greateſt men that ever 
filled the chair of Canterbury; by his 
influence, all the Engliſh churches were 
united, and $790 to a n uni- 


— 


Ax 1 and Abbot- of 
Reculver. He ſucceded to this ſee after 
it had remained vacant two years, go- 
verned it 38 years and fix months, and 
dying anno 731, was buried in the 
abbey church of St. Auguſtin, In the 
courſe of the 7th century many mo- 
naſteries were founded in all parts of 


England; and the fondneſs for the mo- 


naſtic life was very much increaſed by 
an impious doctrine, which began to be 
broached about the end of this century. 
«« That as ſaon as any perſon put on the 


«6 habit of a monk, all the fins of his 


« former life were forgiven,” This 
engaged many princes and great men 


(who have often as many ſins as their 


inferiors) to put on the monaſtic habit, 
and end their days in monaſteries. Su- 


| formity i in diſcipline THe” * bi- 


ſhopricks too large were divided, and 
many new ones erected; great men 
were encouraged to build pariſh. 
churches, by declaring them and their 
ſucceſſors patrons of thoſe churches; a 
regular proviſion was made for the cler.. . 
gy in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy 
by the impoſition of a certain tax upon 
every village, from which the moſt ob- 
ſcure ones were not exempted, By theſe 
and other wiſe regulations introduced by 
this great prelate, the church of Eng- 
land became a regular compact body, 
furniſhed with a competent number of 
biſhops and inferior clergy, under their 
metropolitan the Archbiſhop of Can“ 
terbury. He died in the $gth year of 
his age, anno 690, and was TY in 
St. Augie 8 __ 


BRITH WALD, A. D, 653, 


progreſs alſoin ; this period; . 


4 LH 


gainful trade, as few good chriſtians 
thought themſelves ſafe from the ma- 
chinations of the devil, unleſs they 
carried the relics of ſome ſaint ahbut 
their perſons; and no church could be 
dedicated without a decent quantity of 
this ſacred trumpery. Stories of dreams, 
vifions and miracles, were propagated 
without a bluſh by the clergy, and be- 
lieved without a doubt by the laity. Ex- 
traordinary watchings, faſti nge, and other 
arts of tormenting the body, in order to 
lave the ſoul, became frequent and 
faſhionable z and it began to be believed, 

that a journey to Rome Was "ms moſt 


direct road to Ann. 
perfiicion, Þ in various forms, made great wt, 1 


A * 
i „ 1 4 
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Ar N B, A. D. 75 


A Mr of pA monaſtery, 
{ 1 a native of Mercia. He is: much 


commended for his love of religious 


L 


tewniag and bis cin; in hh n+ Holy Serip- | 


tures, and dying anno 734% "wa mee 
at St, Auguſtin" . 


8 


: 7 3 | 


No T HELM. A. p. 735. 

Ib naTIVE. of London, and Arch- | was author of ſeveral trafts, and inn 
prieſt of the church of St. Paul; 3 a pre” | cen 741, was buried in the Abby 
late of 1 piety and learning. He F church of St. . 


CUTHBERT, A. D. 742, 


TransLATED from the ſee of He- | meftics to bury his remaing in his own 
reford to the archiepiſcopal dignity ;- an | cathedral, and to put his body into the 
Engliſhman and deſcended of an illuſ- | grave as ſoon as he expired, and before 
trious family, The times in which he | they publiſhed his death; which they 
lived were infamous for lewdneſs and | accordingly performed, The monks of 
debauchery ; to remedy which in ſome | St. Auguſtin's, who now conſidered the 
meaſure he aſſembled a council of the | curpſes of their departed prelates as a 
biſhops and chief clergy at Cloveſhoos | kind of perquiſite to which they had a 
(Clif) in Kent; in which 30 canong | right, on hearing of the Archbiſhop's 
were made for the reformation of the f death, came in ſolemn proceſſion to claim 
lives of the clergy of all ranks, and | his remains; and when they were told, a 
the regulation of all the affairs of the he was already buried, it ſo provoked 
Church of England, He built a church theſe ſaints, that they called him a 
near the. cathedral, and dedicated it to rogue, a fox, a viper, and all the op- 
St. John Baptiſt, When he found his | probrious epithets they could invent. 
end approaching, he directed his do- He died anno 758. | 


BREOWINE, A.D. 7:59» 


A NATIVE of Saxony, but edu - | the 5 TRI ad in ne deri z 
cated in England. He. died anno 762, pitate manner with his predeceſſor, 
by his own direction, was buried in 1 A, 


JAENBERT, OR LAMBERT. A.D. 763. 


"Hz was abbot of St. Auguſtine , | the province of Canterbury, and put 
and came twice to the convent of | under the juriſdiftion of the new Arch- 
Chriſt Church to demand the bodies of | biſhop, Pope Adrian I. approving, or 
the two preceding Archbiſhops; once | perhaps propoſing this diſmemberment, 


attended with armed men; but was | ſent legates into England ; they by their 


obliged to return without them. While influence cauſed two great councils or 
Lambert filled the archiepiſcopal chair, | ſynods to be aſſembled; the one at the 
a conſiderable event happened in the go- court of Oſwald, King of Northumber- 
vernment of the church. Offa, King | land, and the other at a place named 
of Mercia, reſolyed to efect the ſee of | Calewith in Mercia, From the latter 


| Litchfield, his capital, into an archbi - originated thoſe canons and regulations 
. hopric ; and the ſees of Worceſter, Here - commonly called the canons of the 

ford, Leiceſter, Sydraceſter, Helmham, | council of Calewith, which are 24 in 
| and Dunwtch were „ number, and contain a kind of ſyſtem of 


che 
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t n of thoſe times, 
in which we may diſcern the clergy. be- 
. gianing to advance ſeveral new claims, 
ſuch as, a divige right to the tenth of all 
the poſſeſſions of the laity, and an ex · 
emption from being tried and puniſhed 
by the ciyil magiſtrates, To ſupport | a 
this laſt claim, ſeveral texts of ſerip · 
ture were moſt ſhamefully miſinterpre · 
ted. The ſale of relics was nom be- 
come a very gainful trade to the clergy, 
and eſpecially to the monks, who were. 


the 

Sal Saint, and in this traffic they had every 
opportunity they could deſire of im- 
poling counterleit wares upon their 


the laity to diſtinguiſh the great toe. of 
a Saint from that of a Gnaer, after it 


pleaſure of King Offa, died anno 790, 
and was buried in the ney ans 


fortunate in e fail diſcorggigs of 1 


of nt e . 


ATHELARD, A. D. 753. 


Ads of . Malmfſbury and Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, He was a prelate of 
great abilities, and is ſaid by bis ad- 
direſs with King Kinulph to have effected 

the reunion of the province of Litch- 
field to that of Canterbury; but he did 
not long ſurvive the reſtoration of his. 
ſee to its antient ſplendor, and dying 
anno $07, was buried in his own ca» 
' thedral, in the chapel of St, John Bap- 


greatly in the church of England, as 
well as in other parts. of the chriſtian 


tiring to monaſteries, knaviſhneſs, and 


nefs and ſtupidity among the laity, were 
more frequent, and attended with more 
deflruRive- "A than! in any former 
RS. 


tiſt. Ignorance and ſuperſtition increaſed | 
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wULFRED A.D. Os 
of. religion and good government of the 


A monx of the, monaſtery, and 
Archdeacon of ChrifC Church, He con- 
vened a council of all the. Biſhops, and 
many of the Abbote, and Preſbyters of | 
his province, at Ceale- bythe, July 27, 
3163 in which many canons and re- 


tulations were formed for the fromende 


church, He recovered many lande un- 


juſtly detained from his ſee, endowed it 


with additional ones of his own, and 


by his example induced others to'ds the 
ſame. 


E LEO GI IL D. A. p. 830. 
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He Sai ee bis predeceſſor only he took beleben of "the chill anno 


* 2 $ 1 


about toes months, . and died before 830, 


% 


ONE A. D. * 


a 8 time: of. this Denkte, the | 
a ended, and the Engliſh mo · 
8 was rr ai N 0 * ee 
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and 1 Egbert, King of the 
Weſt Saxons, This union of the ſeve · 
W N 


precious remains | of Sd 


cuſtomers z. as it was no eaſy matter, for 


had been ſome centuries in the grave 


| Lambert, after being vexed many years 
with continual troubles from the diſ- 


world, in the courſe of the th century, © 
| Pilgrimages to Rome, the rage of re- 


He died anno $30, and was 
| buried in his own cathedral, 


% 


rapacity among the clergy, and abje&t- - 
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k 3119955 207ct io eat 
Fa om, Was 12 many "reſpedts' 2 happy 
*_ event, particularly to the church; be- 
-, Cauſe. the's clergy 
5 om the f great inconveniency of being 
fü ect to diffetent, and often contending” 
: i” Sk. But the invaſions of the 
- © Dies, which about this time became 
more frequent and formidable than they 
\_"hadbeen before, more than overbalanced 
this advantage, and involved the En- 
Sliſn clergy i in the moſt deplorable ca- 
lamities. Great 1 
the ſword, or buried in the -ruins of 
their monaſteries, and the mildeft fate 


they could expect when they fell into 


11717 


TY) No of the convent of Chriſt 


ch” | His time like that of bis 
| predeceſſor, was full of ſtorms and perils 


„ 


were thereby deliveted 1 


the” bands of the Danes was to be fold 
for flaves. Thus England was a ſcene 
of much miſery and confufion for more 
fhan'20 years. Bot after the glorious 
victory which Alfred the Great obtained 
over the Danes A. D. 378, ſome ſtop 
was' put to the horrid cruelties of thoſe 
barbarians, and to the intolerable ſuff- 

erings of the Engliſh clergy. Ceolnoth 

purchaſed at his own Expence the village 
of Chert, and gave it to this church, 
| which in thoſe times was efteemed a 
great benefaQion. He died anno 850, 


and was buried in his own cathedral, 


fy 
1 
+. 


'ATHELRED, 4. D. 97, 


e thoſe cruel invaders * Danes, 
He died anno wy | 


LIFLEGMUND, Ty D. enn. 


1 


dence, temperance, and fortitude, and 
/ to have been Preceptor to King Alfred. 
He purchaſed at Rome, with a vaſt ſum 


A Mr of Mercia, and tai to of m money, the relics "of St. Blafius, 


be eminent for his wiſdom, juſtice, pru- | 


which he gave to his church, and dying 
anno 923, was buried in Chrift Church, 
in the chapel of St. John Baptiſt, 


i « 


470MM the of © 6 E L M. A. D. 923, 


7 "Branor of Wells, when tranſlated 927, and was buried in Chrit Church, 
wks ſee of fi Cangrbury- He died anno | in the chapel of St. Toms | 


75 
7 5 


WLFHEL 


A1.80 Biſhop of Wells. In the time 
of this primate ſeveral ſynods, for the 
payment of tythes, and other matters 
relating to the thorels and its rights, 


„ 2 * # . : 
61 * „ 


Hz was of Daniſh extraction, his 
parents being among thoſe ravagers 
. who came over with Inguar and Hubba, 
While he was young he applied him- 
ſelf to ſome chriſtian aſſemblies and be- 


M, A. D. 928, 


were held, in which he preſided, and 
| governed with much applauſe. He died 


anno 941, and was \Duried 1 in * John's 
r 5 1 18 


— & 4 . 
* 
* 


(canoniſed) Ar D. 941. 


ing 60 affefed with the precepts he 
learned there, he gladly” repeated them 
to his parents; who being Pagans, were 
highly incenſed, and having in vain 


endeavoured to prevent his adhering to 
| nn 


4 


165 55 


Chriſtianity, diſinherited him, and 
turned him unprovided into”. the world. 
Thus expoſed he applied to Athelm, a 
Nobleman and Chriſtian, in the court 
of Alfred; who, pleaſed with the, lad's 
appearance, ſent him to ſchool, and 
. educated him in the. Latin. and Greek 
tongues. : 
orders, by his own merrit, and the in- 
[tereſt of his patron. Atbelm, he paſſed | 
rapidly through, the inferior ſtations in 
the church, and was, ordained. a prieſt 
before the age preſcribed by the canons, | 
and not. long after conſecrated Biſhop 
_ of Shereburn: and on the death of 
Wifelm, the world turned their eyes | 
towards this learned, pious and valiant 
biſhop, as the fitteſt perſon to fill the 
' vacant chair; of which he at length, 
after many frivolous objections ac- 
cepted · Though Odo's zeal for religion 
ſeems {ill to have been ſincere and fer- 
vent, his bold aſpiring ſpirit, no longer 
under any reftraint, made him act the 
primate with a very high hand. This 
appears not only from his actions, eſpe- 
cially in his ola age, but alſo from his 
n ny letter to the clergy and 


4 2, L. 


Wend of een . 3 


lated to this ſee, of the blood Royal by 


affinity, and a prelate of very extra- 
ic. In paſſing the Alps, 
on his journey to Rome for his pall, he 
peri ed with ny ap reer rene . 


3 


"BRIT HELM, 


ner of Wells. He was elected 
to this ſee by the influence of King 
Edwi; but that prince dying ſoon after, 
and his brother Edgar ſucceeding to his 
dominions, the new Archbiſhop (who 
was s of . loft and bes diſpoſition) Was 


1987 1 Hen eng 


18995 11 


Having entered into holy 


; 


| 


1 


people of bis province, 8 EE 
called the conftitutions of Odo). which 
was publiſhed in 9433 in which hs 
ſays, © I ſtrictly command and charge 
that no man preſume to lay any, tax on 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy, he are 
the ſons of. God, and, the ſons of God 
ought. to be free from all taxes in every 
kingdom. If any man dares.ta diſobey 


If the diſcipline of the church i in this par- 


ticular, he js more wicked and. j impu- 
dent, than the ſoldiers who. Fariged 
Chriſt.—I command the King, 

Princes, and all in Authority, to — 
with great humility, the Archbiſhops a 2nd 
Biſhops; for, they have the keys of the 
| kingdom of heaven, c. Beſides theſe 
conſtitutions, there were ſeveralecclefi- 
aſtical canons made in a great council, 
both of the clergy. and laity which. was 
held atLondon the year following by king 


Edmund. From theſe we learn, that 


beſides tythes, there were ſeveral other 
dues claimed by the clergy, and penal - 


ties exacted for committing. of certain 


crimes. He died anno 958, — * 
G ee ee en 
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1 * 8 5 
e & L0H | 
was _— to the extremity of cutting 
open his horſe to warm his” feet in its 
entrails, He died anno 958 or 9, 44 
was brought into England by his atten- 
dants, and buried at Ita my. 4 45 
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obliged to relinquiſh” his' i high "far 

and return to his former biſhopyic, This 

violence was practiſed by King, Ed ar, 

to make way for his favourite Dunga 

Brithelm died anno 973, and was. bu = 
2” ang 


i in | his cathedral at Wells. 
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- >Darcnxvxv from 2 [acble family is 
—— and educated in the ab- 
bey of Glaſtonbury. This extraordinary 
| perſon was recalled to court by King Ed - 
mund A. D. 941; who beftowed upon 
him the rich abbey of Glaſtonbury, 
© which, for his ſake, he honoured with 
- many peculiar previledges. Me enjoyed 
a very high degree of the favour of this 
prince during his ſhort reign of fix 
years; but he ſtood much higher in the 
favour of his brother and ſueceſſor 


"King Edred, to whom he was confeſſor, 
chief confident, ' and prime miniſter, 
He employed all his influence during | 
this period of court-favour in promo- 
"ting the intereft of the monks of the 
"benediQtine' order, to which he be- 
| "louged; and of which he was a moſt 


ive and zealous patron. Having the 
treaſures of theſe two princes, eſpecially 
of the laſt, very much at his command he 
: laviſhed them away in building and en- 
dowing-monaſteries for theſe monks, be- 
cauſe almoſt all the old monaſteries were 
in poſſeſſion of ſecular canons. Not con- 
tented with this, be perſuaded Edred, 
who was a bigotted Valetudinary to 
beftow ſuch immenſe treaſures on the 


| cburches and monaſteries by his laſt 


will, that the crown was ſtripped of its 


. moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and left in a 
Kate of . Indigence. This conduct of 


Dunſtan, while he was in power, ren 

dered him very odious to Edwi, who 
ſucceeded his uncle Edred A. D. 955 
and his rude behaviour to himſelf, and 


his_ beloved queen Elgiva, raiſed the 
' reſentment of that prince ſo h'gh, that | 


he deprived him of all his preferments, 
nad drove him into exile. _ The 


baniſhment of Dunſtan, the great pa- 


tron, or (av Malmſbury calls him) the 
e of the monks, was a ſevere 


| blow to that order, who were expelled 
from ſeveral monaſteries ; which were 


bus TAN. (canned). 4. D. 22 
646 W impure ables . 


the ſame author) of the married clergy. 
But their fufferings were not of long 
continuance for Edgar, the younger 
brother of Edwi, having raiſed a ſuc - 


ceſsfu] rebellion againſt his unbappy 


brother, and uſurped all his dominions 
on the north fide of the river Thames, 
recalled Dunſtan, and gave him the 


biſhopric of Worcefler, A. D. 957 
From this moment hewas the chief con- 
fident and prime miniſter of King Ed- - 
gar, who became ſole monarch of Eng- 


land A. D. 969, by the death of his 
elder brother Edwi; and preſently af- 
terwards advanced Dunſtan to the archie- 
piſcopal chair, Being now poſſeſſed of 
the primacy, and aſſured of the royal 
ſupport and aſſiſtance, he, Saint Oſwald, 
and Saint Ethelwald, the three great 


| champions of the monks, began the 


execution of the defign he had long 
meditated, by endeavouring to perſuade 
the ſecular canons in their cathedral, and 
other monaſteries, to put away their 
wives, and take the monaftic vows and 


habits. | But finding that theſe perſua- 
fions produced little or no effect, they 


proceeded to the moſt ſhameful acts of 
fraud and violence. Though Edgar the 
Peaceable was a very profligate prince, 


and ſtuck at nothing to gratify his own 


paſſions, he was, if poſlible, a greater 


- | perſecutor of the married clergy than the 


three clerical tyrants above-mentioned, 
to give them a formal commiſſion to 


expel the married canons out of all the 


cathedrals and, larger monaſteries, and 
promiſing to afſift them in the execution 
of it with all his power. As this prince 
was very much under the influence of 
theſe three favourite prelates, he paid 
| great attention to the eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, and hetd ſeveral councils for the 
regulation of them; in one of which, 
thoſe 67 canons, called the canons of K, 
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'Fogar, en To theſe is ſub - 
joined a penitentiacy ſuppoſed to be the 
compoſition of St, Dunſtan ; which re- 
quires penitents to be very particular in 
confeſſing all their ſins which they have 
committed by their bodies, their ſkin, 
their fleſa, their bones, their finews, 
their reins, their griftles, their tongues, 

their lips, their palates, their teeth, 
their hair, their marrow, by every thing 

| ſoft or hard, -wet or dry. Confeſſors are 
then directed what kind of penances te 
preſcribe in a great variety of caſes. 

Among the moſt ſatisfactory penances, 

faſtings of ſeveral years are preſcribed z 

but theſe were far from being ſo for- 
midable as they appear at firſt ſight, Al 
rich man, who had many friends and 
dependents, might diſpatch a ſeven- | 

years falt in three days, by procuring 
840 men to faſt for him three days on 
bread water, and vegetables, or, by pay- | 
ing a ſum of money as a redemption 
ſm much was the diſcipline of the | 
church relaxed fince the council of | 
Cloveſhoe; A, D. 747- The commiſ- 
ſions for expelling the ſecular canons 
were executed with great vigour, and no 
little ſucceſs, during the reign of Edgar; 


9 


but on his death, A. D. 975, they re- 


ceived a check. The ſufferings of the 


CI 


compaſſion, and many of the zellen 
| now eſpouſed their cauſe, and promife#: 
their reſtoration, which was at langen 
effected. In the reign of Ethelred the 
Unready, | who ſucceeded bis brother 
Edward the Martyr, A. D. 979, the 
Engliſh were engaged in ſo many war 

with the Danes, and involved in ſo ma- 
ny calamities, that they had little leiſurs 
to attend to eccleſiaſtical affairs; which 
renders'the church hiſtory in the end 
of the roth and beginning'of the 11th: 
century as barren as that of the ſtate is 
melancholy, As Dunſtan, was the great 

reftorer and promoter 'of the monaſtic 
Inſtitutions, the grateful monks, who 
| were almoſt the only hiſtorians of thoſe, | 
dark ages, have loaded him with the 

moſt extravagant praiſes, and repreſented - 
him as the greateſt wonder-worker, and 
higheſt favourite of heaven, that ever 
lived. He died anno 988, in the 64th. 
year of his age, and having held the. 
biſhopric of London, together with this | 
archbilhopric, about 27 years, was 
buried in Chriſt Church; Oſborne fays, 
near the Altar; but Gervaſe, in the Un- 
dercroft. Five hundred years after his 
| death, Abp. Warham had his. tomb 
opened, , and his. &yll taken out and 
aer to the prior, to be ſet in filrer f 


perſecuted canons bad _ much | 


ETHELG 


Bisnor of. Seolſey, (Chicheſter). He e and dying was bu in the 
filled the chair only one year and three gen. ok of St, John Berein: 205 


SIRICIUS, 


Bienor of Wilton. He and his pre- 
deceſſor had been monks of Glaſton- 
bury, and diſciples of St. Dunſtan; but 
the ſhortneſs of their \pontificates, and 
the confuſion of the times, did not per- 


AL, 8M 


and ones * the relics. . 
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A R, A. D. 988, 


A. D ad 989, 


mit them to perform any thing meme- 
rable, Siricius governed about 
years, and dying anno 994, baving — 

queathed his books, which were many 


and valuable, tothe library of luce 
c, A. D. 996. 


- Annor of St. Alban's and Biſhop piler of ſermons and bomilies, 905 0 


of Wilton. 


He was a laborious com- I tranſlated great part of the ſcripts 


6 8) 


16 ARRAN His ſermon for ö 
Eafler Sunday, on the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, hath often been printed; 
and ſhews very plainly, that the church 
of England had not yet embraced the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation: in 
which it is hardle poſſibly to expreſs the 
preſent ſentiments of the church of Eng- 
land} and of other proteſtant churches, 
on this ſubject in plainer terms than 
Alfric did at this period. He expelled 
on oY IH A not een 
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. LP H E & E. anale A. b. 


p. 10 of. Glaſtonbury, Abbot of 
| Bath, and Biſhop « of Wincheſter, whence 
be ſucceeded to Canterbury. The Eng- 
ih in his time were involved in very 
great 'calamities, and threatened with 
total ruin, by a grievous famine and the 
ſword of tt the victorious Danes, from hom 
they ſometimes purchaſed a. ſhort pre- 
carious t truce with great fums of money. 
In one of theſe” intervals, A. D. 1009, | 
a great council of all the chief men of 
the clergy : and laity was held at Enſham 
in Oxſordſbire, to deliberate on the 
moſt effectual means of preſerving tbem· 
ſelves and their country from that de- 
ſtruction with which they were threa- 
tened, Elphege and Wulftan, then the | 
two primates of England, ſeem to have 
convinced this wiſe aſſembly, that to 
oblige | the clergy to put away their 
wives, and the laity to pay all "therr 


does honefily and punQually to the 


LIVING. 


Hx ves | biſhop of Wells, when called | | 


60 Poetges E)phege, and was deeply in- 
Jolved in the calamities of thoſe un- 
Kappy times, However, he was a great 
| denefactor to bis cathedral en both 


> a 


* 


25 buried oa bis cathedral, | = 


ed their wives Trom:his-cathedral; and 


brought in Benedictine monks in their 
room; and praʒ ed moſt devoutly, that 
all . who ſhould give them any. 
diſturbance might be torn by the teeth 


of all the dogs in hell, This ſeems, to 
have been the laſt tranſaction of this 
prelate's liſe; who dying anno 1003, 
was buried at Abingdon, but afterwards. 


removed to Canterbury. and beg -en ' 


ere ne. a8 of „a cho. 7 


e 


looß, 8 
church, would be ai beſt means of 
averting the diſpleaſure, and conciliat- 
ing the favour of heaven; and there- 
fore many firit laws were made for 
theſe purpoſes. © But either theſe laws 
were not well obſerved, 'or bad not the 


i defired effect; for the miſeries of the 
n ſtill continued to increaſe ; and 


about four years after this, the Danes 


having taken Canterbury, reduced it to 
| aſhes, butchered nine tenths of the i in- 


| habitants, and murdered theArchiſhop, 
who would not, or could not, pay the 
| prodigious ranſom which they demand. 
ed. The Danes ſtoned him to death at 
Greenwich on Sunday May 13, 10123 
whence his body was conveyed and bu- 
ried in St. Paul's London; ten years af- 
ter he was taken up and brought to Can- 
terbury, and re- interred with great 
N 5 Wit in _o g a 


A. B.. * 


in land and ornaments, and repaired 
the roof, which had been burnt by the 
Danes.“ He died anno 1020, and was 


er JF 
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AGELNOTH, 4. P. tow.” 


; He had bien a monk in the monaſ- | 
tery of Glaſtonbury, and was of a noble 


extraction. Writers of the time give 
him the appellation of The Good, for 
his excellent natural diſpoſition. In his 
time, ignorance and ſuperſtition had ar- 
rived at a great height in the church of 
England. This prelate, when at Rome, 
A. D. 1021, purchaſed from the Pope 
an arm of St. Auguſtin, Biſhop of Hippo, 
for 100 talents or 6000 pounds weight 
of filver, and one talent or 60 pounds 
weight of gold, A prodigious'ſum ! 
which may enable us to form ſome idea 
of the unconſcionable knavery of the ſel- 
lers, and the aſtoniſhing folly and ſu- 
perſtition of the purchaſers, of thoſe 
commodities. The roads between Eng- 
land and Rome were ſo crouded with 
pilgrims, that the very tolls which they 
Paid were objects of importance to the 
Princes through whoſe territories they 
paſſed ; and very few Engliſhmen ima- 
_ Eined they could get to heaven without 
paying this compliment to St, Peter, 


EADSIN, 


ANA ros to the abbey of st. 
Auguſtin, on which he ſettled lands 


ROBERT, A,D. 


A mons of the monaſtery of Ge- | that pro vines He died ant 2 


who kept the keys of the celeſtial re- 
gions, The building, endowing, and 
adorning of monaſteries had been carried 
on with ſuch mad profuſion for about 
150 years, that great part of the wealth 


of England had been expended on theſe 


ſtructures, or lay buried in their orna- 
ments and utenfils. In this period the 
numbers, both of the regular and ſecular 
clergy increaſed very- much, and their 
poſſeſſions fill more z ſa. that at the 
death of Edward: the Confeflor, more 


than one third of all the lands in Eng- 
land were in poſſeſſion of the clergy, ex 


empted from all taxes, and for the moſt 


part even from military ſervices. When 


we reflect on theſe circumſtances, we 
cannot be very much ſurpriſed, that the 
people of England were at this time fo 
cruelly inſulted by the Danes, and ſoon 
after ſo eafily conquered by the Normans. 
Agelnoth died anno 10438, and was bu- 


| ried in Chriſt Church, before the altar 


of St, Benedict, in the Crypt. 


A. D. 1038. 


Littleburs. He was much afflicted with 


at | bodily infirmities, and died anno 1050» 


1050. 


1501 er 


mezica, in Normandy, and a native of | 1052, at Gemetica, and was there buried. 


$STIGAND, 


H held with the archiepiſcopal dig- 
nity, the biſhoprics of Winchefler and 
Helmham, together with many abbeys 
and church pieferments; and is accuſed 
by the Monks, with whom he was no 
favourite, of covetouſneſs, pride, am 
bition and ignorance, By his influence 
he got himſelf ſeated in the metropoli- 
tical chair while his predeceſſor was 

living, and at firſt made uſe of his pall; 


} 


A. D. 105; 2. 
but afterwards procured or purchaſed | 
one from Pope Benedict, whom. the 
church of Rome had excommunicated. 
For theſe cauſes be was firſt ſuſpended 
by the papal interdiQ, and at laſt, on 

the acceſſion of William the Conqueror, 

was deprived of his Archbiſhopric, and 
caſt into priſon, where he ended his dae. 
For after the Conqueror was ſeated on 


the Gone WR to have. 
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formed the deſign of depriving the moſt 
eminent of the Engliſh clergy of their | 


1 


dignities in the church, in order to be - 


ſtow them on his own countrymen, or 
on others, on whoſe attachment he could 
depend, To accompliſh this with the 


greater eaſe, he engaged the Pope to ſend 
legates into England, for regulating the 


affairs of that church, which he preten- 
ded were in great diforder, Theſe le- 
gates convened two great councils of 
the Engliſh clergy; one at Wincheſter, 


on the octaves of Eaſter, A. D. 1070, 


and the other at Windſor, on the Whit- 
ſunday following. In the firſt council, 


5 85 was PR” as were aſterwards | 


* 


AxNATIvI of Lombardy, and Ab- 


bat of Caen in Normandy, He ſuc- 
ceeded to this archbiſhopric on the de- 
privation of Stigand, and others of his 


countrymen were ſoon after placed in 
the ſees of Vork, Wincheſter, Durham, 
Norwich, Chichefter, Litchfield, Saliſ- 
bury and Lincoln, Theſe fortunate 
foreigners, exalted by the fall, and en- 
riched by the ſpoils of the uphappy Eng- 


* liſh, did not long continue in a ſtate of 
harmony amongſt themſelves, but a moſt | 


violent quarrel broke out between the 


two Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 


York, about the primacy. When Tho- 
mas, elect of York, came to Canter- 
bury to be conſecrated, Lanfranc, on. 


the day appointed for that ceremony, 


demanded of him an oath, and written 


profeſſion of ovedience to himſelf and 


ſucceſſors, as Primates of all England, 


- which the other abſolutely refuſing, de- 


parted in great anger, without being 
conſecrated, But Lanfranc having con- 


vinced the King and his council of the 
J6Rice of his claim,” Thomas was com- 
Handed to return, and take the oath, 
and make profeſſion ofobedience to Lan- 
franc, without mentioninghis ſucceſſors ; 
and with this command he thought pro- 
per to comply. Shortly after, the two 


new * made a journey to 


„ 


{ 


and their dignities filled with the King's 
foreign favourites and countrymen, 


addreſs, the Kentiſh Men preſerved 
their antient liberties and cuſtoms, when 


had never a cordial affection for him. 
However, after his death, the King af- 
ordered his body to be interred with 


ener, 


LANFRANC, A.D. 1070. 


they were there, Thomas complained to 


conſtrained by royal authority to make 

at his conſecration; affirming, that the 

ſees of York and Canterbury were of 
equal dignity, On the other hand, Lan- 
frane produced various evidences of the 
ſuperiority of his ſee. But the Holy 
Father, unwilling to offend either of the 
prelates, or diſoblige the King of Eng- 
land, declined to judge in that matter, 
and declared, that it ought to be deter- 
mined by an Engliſh Synod, -Accord- 
ingly two great councils were held, one 
at Eaſter, and the other at Whitſuntide, 
A. D. 1072, in which this impbrtant 


with great warmth, in the preſence of 
the King, Queen, and all the Court; 


Canterbury, to the great mortif cation 


fided in ſeveral councils of the clergy, 
in which many eccleſiaſtical canons were 


a thouſand canons before, but as vet 


laws 


f 


fected to act more favourably ; for he 


great ſolemnity in the n of Win · 


many * Engliſh biſhops and TOE : 


What might probably haſten Stigand's . 
deprivation was, that by his advice, and 


their country was invaded by the Nor- 
man conqueror; for it ſeems that prince 


Rome to receive their palls; and when 


the Pope of the ſubmiſſion he had been 


queſtion of the primacy was debated - 


and at length determined in favour of 


of the clerical pride of the one prelate, . 
and exultation of the other, After this 
diſpute was determined, Lanfranc pre- 


wg 


made. In one of which the celibacy of tlie 
clergy was enjoined, which had been by 


without a full effect. Jo difficult it is - 
l for the laws of men to overcome the 


( 83 ) 


* 

laws of nature! However, the ſecular 
' clergy who had wives, were allowed to 
keep them. A conſiderable change was 
introduced into the creed of the chureh 
of England under the primacy, and 
chiefly by the means of Lanfranc, The 
preſent doctrine of the church of Rome 
concerning the corporal preſence of Chriſt 
in the ſacrament, called tranſubſtantia- 
tion, was little known, and leſs regar- 
ded, in this iſland, before the Nerman 
conqueſt, But this prelate was one of 
the moſt zealous champions for that 


doctrine, of the age in which he flour- 


iſhed, and diſputed, wrete and preached 


in its defence both before and after his | 


elevation to the ſee of Canterbury, This 
elevation, however, it is highly proba- 
ble, gave additional weight to his argu- 

ments, and enabled him to make many 
proſelytes. William the Conqueror, 
exerciſed his ſupremacy over the church 
of England with a high hand, and made 
ſome important changes in the ſtate of 
Its revenues and of its polity, Finding 
the Engliſh clergy and monaſteries poſ- 
ſeſſed of far too great a proportion of the 
riches of the kingdom, he ſtripped them 
of many of their , eſtates by various 
means, and ſubjected thoſe they ſtill re - 
| tained to the ſame military ſervices, and 
feudal preſtations of all kinds, with 
the lands of the laity. Lanfranc. died 
May 28, A. D. 1089, having ſurvired 
his royal friend and patron, William the 
Conqueror about a. year and eight 
n 122 * 58 in 0 "_— 


| 


A N 8 E L M, (eannifl); 4 D. ; 1035 4 


0 NATIVE of abs! ity of Aouft in 
Piedmont, and Abbat of Bec, in Nor- 
mandy, He was nominated after a va- 
cancy of upwargs of four years; during 
which William II. kept all the poſſeſ 
ſions of the Archbiſhopric in his on 
hands. Anſelm at firſt diſcovered great 
reluctance to accept of this high dig- 
nity, dreading the fierce rapacious tem- 
per of the King, to which he was no 


of the Holy Trinity in his own cathe 

dral, This prelate is celebrated by our 
antient biftorians for his wiſdom, learn- 
ing, munificence, and other virtues, 
He rebuilt from the ground both the 
cathedrals of Canterbury and Rocheſter, 
together with all the edifices belonging 
to their monaſteries, furniſhed them 
with many rich ornaments, endowed 
them with ſeveral grants of lands, and 
recovered ſuch as were arbitrarily with. 
held from them by Odo, the powerful 
Biſhop of Baieux ; in ſhort, he introdu- 
ced and fixed the monaſtical profeſſion 
ſo firm in both theſe churches, as to 
continue undiſturbed and flouriſhing till 
the general diſſolution of monaſteries in 
England. He built and endowed two 
boſpitals near Canterbury; St. John's 
without North - gate, and St. Nicholas? 6, 

Harbledown ; which remain to this 
day laſting monuments of his charitable 
diſpofition. He alſo built and endowed 
the priory of St. Gregory, near Canter- 
bury, and rebuilt the church of St. Al- 
ban's; -the latter he enriched with many 


coſtly ornaments, | His charity is. ſaid _ 


to have been ſo great, that he beſtowed - 
in this way no leſs than Sol. a year. 
A prodigious ſum in thoſe-time! equal 
in weight to 1500l. of our money, and 
in value to at leaſt 95oolk, This i a2 
ſufficient proof of the great revenues of 
the ſee of Canterbury in that period, as 
wellas of the N „ * 


9 


the ich of England ſhould be Fs 
by two oxen of equal ftrength, the King 
and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; but 
if ' you yoke me, Who am a weak, old 
ſheep, with this King, who is a mad 
young bull, the plough will not go 
ſtraight.“ However, he mounted the 
archiepiſcopal throne; and his appre- 


King were not ill- founded; but they 


henſions of having quarrels with the . 


BO owing to bis om obſtinats and 
pre- 


(34) 


+ bigotry. 


ſome months, died in the 66th year of 
his age, and 16th of his primacy, anno 
1108, and was buried in Canterbury 
cathedral, near the altar of St. Peter 
and St, Paul, and gave his name to that 
chapel and tower. He was a man of 


piety and learning, according to the | 


RALPH, 


Kinc HEN v I. having ſuffered ſo 


much from the oppoſition 1 the late 

imate, was in no haſte to give him a 
ucceſſor ; but kept the ſee vacant five 
years, At length, after a warm conteft 
between the monks of Chriſt Church, 
and the prelates 0 of the province, Ralph 
or Radulphus, biſhop of Rocheſter, was 


Liege primate, He died OR. 20, A.D.| 


WILLIAM CORBOIL, 


Patron b Curcuz. He was elec- 
_ tad at Glouceſter after a warm conteſt 


Anſelm, after | 
| having languiſhed of a conſumption for 


| 


as uſual between the biſhops and monks, 


His time, as: well as that of the two 
preceding archbiſhops, was chiefly ta- 


ken up in diſputes on the ſupreme au- 


_ thority of the pope in all matters of 


church and ſtate, andi in compelling the | 


inferior clergy to put away their wives; 
and it was no ſmall reproach to his cha - 
- rafter, and that of the other Engliſn 
prelates, that they ſo ſhamefully viola- 
ted their moſt ſolemn oaths to ſupport 
the — of the Empreſs Maud, and 
ſo tamely ſubmitted to x uſurper Ste- 
phen. To this. they were induced by 
the e . made by Stephen 


| Aer or „ Bue in ee Ne 
was choſen by the influence of the 
Pope's legate, without conſent of the 
King, or of the Englich biſhops and. 
clergy. This cauſed a diſpute between 
Sterben and his brother the biſhop of 


[ 


* 


mode and meaſure of the age in which 


he flouriſhed ; but by promoting with | 


Zeal and n the ambitious views 
of the ſee of Rome, he involved himſelf, 
as well as his King and Country, in 
many troubles, and ſet an example which 
was too well imitated by ſome of his 
ſucceſſors, ; 


A. D. 1114. 


11324 and was buried in the nave of 


this church. He i is ſaid by William of 


Malmſbury, who was well acquainted 
with him, to have been a man of emi- 
nent piety and learning, of a generous 
diſpof tion, and affable de portment; but 
a little too much addicted to jocularit⸗ 


| we POS of his ſtation. 


A. D. 1122. 

to the church at his coronation, and 
ſoon after confirmed in a royal charter, 
for in thoſe times the advancement of 
the good of the church, i. e. of its power 
and riches, was eſteemed a ſufficient ex- 
cuſe for the moſt immoral actions. He 


did not live to ſee | many of the fatal ef- 


fefts of his imprudent compliance with 
the dict ates of the court of Rome, nor 


of the countenance he had given to the 


uſurpation of King Stephen, but dyin 
Dec. 19, anno 1127, Was buried in the 
north croſs iſle of this church. He 


ſeems to haye been a weak man, too 


eafily prevailed upon to forget the dig- 


1 1 


1138. 


8 which brooke the whole, 
kingdom into great confuſion, and which 
at laſt terminated with the life of that 
unfortunate and unhappy prince, A. D. 
1154. In this period, the papacy made 
en encroachments, both on the 


nity of his 500k 3 ion of 


prerogatives 


1 
| 
b 
a 
t 


E 
prerogatives of the crown, and the pri- 
vileges of the church of England. Theo- 


bald died April 18, 1161, and was bu- 
tied in the cathearal, 'Heis ſaid to have | 


been of an affable, courteous diſpoſition, 
and charitable to t he 1 in a vefy ex- 


tenſive degree. 


THOMAS CERT {canmiſed) A. D. 1162. 


Tur: 1s prelate was the occaſion of | 


much political contention during his 
life, and the obje& of much ſuperſti- 
tious veneration after his death. He 
was born in London, A. D. 1110, and 
ſtudied in the univerfities of Oxford, 
Paris, and Bononia, tbe moſt celebra- 
ted ſeats of learning in thoſe times. Ha- 
ving got into the family and favour of 
Archbiſhop Theobald, he was made 
Archdeacon of Canterbury and Provoſt 
of Beverley; and, by the earneſt re- 
commen dation of that p relate to Henry 
II. he was appointed Chancellor of Eng- 


land, A. D. 1158. In this tation he paid 


his court ſo ſucceſsfully to his royal maſ- 
ter, not only by his dexterity in buſineſs, 
but alfo by his ſplendid manner of living, 
and agreeable converſation, that he be 
came his greateſt favourite, and his chief 
companion in his amuſements. The 
King was in Normandy when he heard 
of The-bald's death, and immediately 
reſolved to raiſe his Chancellor to the 
primacy, in hopes of governing the 
church of England by his means in per- 
fect tranquility, The Empreſs Maud, 
the King's mother, endeavoured to diſ- 
ſuade her ſon from this deſign, and the 
clergy and biſhops of England oppoſed 
the promotion of Becket, which retar- 
ded it above a year. But ſuch was 
Henry's fondneſs for his favourite, that 
he was deaf to all advice, and overcame 
all oppoſition, and the Chancellor was 
elected Archbiſhop on June 3, A. D. 
1163. As ſoon as he found himſelf 
ſeated in the archiepiſcopal chair, be 


| ſuddenly changed his whole deportment | 


and manner of life, and from the gayeft 
and moſt laxurious courtier, became the 
moſt auſtere and ſolemn monk, One 
of his firſt actions after his promotion, 


equally irritated and * — | 


| his predominate paſſions, 


This was his refignation of the Chan- 
cellor's office, without having conſulted 
rhe inclination of his beneficent maſter, 
by whom he had been loaded with wealth 
and honour. Before Henry returned to 
England, in Jan. t163, he had received 
w many complaints of the ſeverities of 


the new primate, that he became ſen- 
fible, when it was too late, that he had 


made a wrong choice, When Becket 
therefore waited upon him at South- 
ampton, it was obſerved by the whole 
court, that though he was treated with 

reſpe&, he was not received with the 
ſame marks of friendſhip as on former 
occaſions. The King at the ſame time 
gave a fiill plainer proof of his diſſatis- 
faction, by obliging him to refiga the 
Archdeaconry of Canterbury, which he 
did with great reluctance. Pope Alete 
ander III. held a general council of the 
prelates in his intereſt at Tours, in April 
1163. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was preſent at this council; and was 
treated with every poſſible mark of re- 
ſpe and honour by the Pope and his 
Cardinals, who were not ignorant that 
vanity and the love of admiration were 
It is highly 
probable, that at this interview, Becket 
was animated by the Pope in his deſign 
of becoming the champion for the liber- 
ties of the church, and the immunities 
of the clergy. This much at leaft is 
certain, that ſoon after his return, he 
began to proſecute this deſign with leſs 
reſerve than formerly, which produced 
an open breach between him and his 
ſovereign, Nothing could be more op- 
poſite than the ſentiments of the King 
and Primate, concerning the immuni- 
ties and independency which began to 
be claimed by the clergy about this time. 


The former was determined to be ſoe- 
teign 


ſovereign of all his ſubjects, clergy a8 
well as Jaity; to oblige them to obey 
his laws, or to anſwer for their diſobe- 
dieuce in his courts of juſtice: the latter 
maintained that the clergy were ſubject 
only to the laws of the church, were to 
de Judged quly in ſpiritual courts, and 
to be puniſhed only by eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſares, This couſed the long and trou- 
bleſome conteſt that followed; and the 
| King at laſt obliged Becket to confine 
himſelf within the precincts of his 
church, where he reſided about a week 
in great ſolitude, receiving daily accounts 
of freſh inſults offered to his friends, 
and depredations committed on his eſ- 
tates ; which made him ſay to one of 
his greateſt confidents, That he was now 
convinced, this quarrel would not end 
without blood ; but he was determined 


to die for the liberties of be church, | 


On Chriſtmas day he preached in the 
eathedral; and at the end of his ſermon 
pronounced a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt Ranulph de Broe, (his 
great enemy) Robert de Broc, and almoſt 
all the King's moſt familiar ſervants, 
with viſible marks'of the moſt vislent 
anger in dis voice and countenance, 
When the Arcbhiſhop of York, with 
the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, 
arrived in Normandy, they threw them- 
ſelves at the King's feet, and implored 
his protection from that difgrace and 
ruin with which they were threatened 
by the primate, painting the violence 
of his proceedings againſt themſelves, 
and others, in ſuch ftrong colours, that 
Heory fell into one of thoſe violent fits 
of paſſion to which he was liable, In 
the height of his fury he cried out, 
«+ Shall this fellow, who came to court 
on a lame horſe, with all his eftate in a 
wallet behind him, trample upon his 
King, the royal family, and the whole 
kingdom? Will none of all thoſe lazy 
cowardly knights whom I maintain de- 
liver me from this turbulent prieft !“ 
This paſſionate exclamation made too 
deep an impreſſion on all thoſe who 


Th oY 


ing barons 3 Reginald Fitz- Urſe, Wil- 


liam de Tracy, Hugh de Moryile, and 
Richard Breto, who formed a reſolution, 
either to terrify the Archbiſhop -into 
ſubmiſſion, or to put him to death, 
Having laid their plan, they left the 
court at different times, and took dif- 
ferent routes, to prevent ſuſpicion, but 
being conducted by the devil, as ſome 
monkiſh hiſtorians tell us, they all ar- 
rived at the caſtle of Ranvlph de Broe, 
about fix miles from Canterbury, on 
the ſame day, Dec. 2$, and almoſt at 
the ſame hour. Here they ſettled the 


whole ſcheme of their proceedings, and 


next morning early ſet out for Canter- 
bury, accompanied by a body of reſo- 
lute men, with arms concealed under 
their cloaths. Theſe men they placed 
in different parts of the city to prevent 
any interruption from the citizens, 
The four barons above named then 


- went unarmed, with 12 of their com- 
pany, to the archiepiſcopal palace, about 
r1 o'clock in the forenoon, and were 


admitted into the apartment, where the 
Archbiſhop ſat converfing with ſome of 
his clergy, After their admiſſion a long 


Glence enſued, which was at length 


broken by Reginald 'Fitz Urſe, who told 
the Archbiſhop, that they were ſent by 
the King to command him to abſolve the 
prelates, and others, whom he had ex- 
communicated, and then to go to Win- 
cheſter, and make fatisfaction to the 
young King, whom he had endeavoured 
to dethrone. On this a very long and 


violent altercation enſued, in the courſe 


of which they gave ſeveral hints, that 
his life was in danger if he did not com- 
ply. But he remained undaunted in 
his refuſal. At their departure, they 
charged his ſervants not to allow him 
to fleez on which he cried out with 
great vehemence,—* Flee! I will ne- 
ver flee from any man living. I am not 


| come to flee, but to defy the rage of 


impious afſaflins.” When they were 
gone, his friends blamed him for the 


roughneſs of his anſwers, which had in- 


heard it, particularly onthe four follow- | flamed the fury of his enemies, and 


3 


earneſtly 


ought to do.“ The barons with their 
accomplices finding that threats were 
ineffectual, put on their coats of mail; 
and taking each a ſword in his right 
hand, and an axe in his left, returned 
to his palace; but found the gate ſhut. 
When they were preparing to break it 
open, Robert de Broc conducted them 
up a back ſtair, and let them in at a 
window. 
are armed l they are armed! on which 
the clergy hurried the Archbiſhop al- 
moſt by force into the church, hoping 
that the ſacredneſs of the place would 
protect him from violence. They would 
alſo have ſhut the door, but he cried out, 
© Begone, ye cowards! I charge you on 
your obedience, do not ſhut the door. 
What will you make acaſtle of achurch ? 
The conſpirators having ſearched the 
palace, came to the church, and one of 
them crying. Where is that traitor ? 
where is the Archbiſhop : ?”? Becket ad- 


vanced boldly, and ſaid, “ Here I am, 


an Archbiſhop, but no traitor l“ (4 Flee”, 
cried 199 conſpirator, or you are a dead 
man“ . I will never flee”, replied 
Becket, William de Tracy then took 
hold of his robe, and ſaid © You are 
my priſoner, come along with me.“ But 
Becket ſeizing him by the collar, ſhook 
him with ſo much force, that he almoſt 
threw him down, De Tracy, earaged 
at this reſiſtance, aimed a blow with 
his ſword, which almoſt cut off the arm 
of one Edward Grim, a prieſt, and 
Nightly wounded the Archbiſhop on the 
head. By three other blows given by 
the other three conſpirators, his ſkull 


RICHA'RD, A 


A NATIVE of Normandy, and Prior | 


of Doyer. He was elected after a va- 

caney of two years, He appears to have 
been a prelate of mild temper, innocent 
life, and moderate principles, condemn- 


ing the unreaſonable immunities of the [ 


A cry then aroſe, © They 


6 
| a preſſed hi him to make his eſcape: 


but he only anſwered, “ I have no 
need of your advice, — I know what I 


ſcattered about the pavement of the 
church, Thus fell Thomas Becket, 


of his age, and gth of his poatificate, 
He was evidently a man of great abili- 


ties, particularly of conſummate cune 


ning, undaunted conrage, and inflexible 


conſtancy in the proſecution of. his de- 
figns, 


pernicious tendency, to emancipate the 
miniſters of religion from the reſtraints 
of Law, and to ſubject his king and 
country to a foreign power. He was 
vain, obſtinate, and implacable; as lit. 


as 'by the threats of bis enemies; His 


ingratitude to his royal benefactor ad- 
mits of no excuſe, and bath fixed an 


minal, his death was very ſeaſonable, 
and probably prevented much miſchief 
| have made a greater noiſe than this 


the commands of the King of England, 


| had ſuch an effect upon Henry, that in 


at Canterbury, walked baref 


earth before Becket's tomb, ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſcourged by the prieſts, 
made rich offeriags to the martyr, and 


* ſhrine of this pretended faint, 


A. D. 1174s 


was cloyen almoſt | in _ 8 his braine 


Dec. 29, A. D. 1170, in the 53d year | 


But his ſchemes were of a moſt + 


tle affected by the intreaties of his friends 


indelible ftain upon his character. 
Though his murderers were highly cri- 


and confuſion, Few events in hiſorx 
murder; a it was generally imputed to 


and repreſented ' as the moſt execrable - 
deed that had ever been perpetrated, + 
And the apprehenſions of the thunders 
of the church of Rome, in thoſe days of 
darkneſs and ſuperſtition, is ſaid to have 


his way from Normandy, after he had 
made his peace with the Pope, he alighted 4 


: to the 
church, and proſtrated himſelf on the 5 


gave col. yearly for lights to illuminatg . | 


clergy, for which his predeceſſor had N 
contended with ſo much violence, as 
equally petnicious to church and ſtate. 
This made him no great favourite of the 
Monks, who reprefent him as too indo- 4 
lent, timid, and complying, Richard 
died, 


? 


(88 ). 


died, after a ſhort illneſs, Feb, 16, 1184, | cathedral. He appears to have been a 
great benefaQtor to his church, 


and Was | buried i in the north iſle of this 


BALDWIN, 


Hens y had bean ſo much aſſiſtec by 


the late primate, that he was impatient | 


to ſce his place ſupplied by a perſon of 
- Gmilar principles; and having fixed on 
Balewin, biſhop of Wincheſter, he ear- 
neſtly laboured to bring about his elec- 
tion. In this he met with great oppo- 
fition from the Monks of Canterbury, 
but at length, after ſeveral meetings, 
this oppoſition was overcome, and Bald- 

win elected. Az he was ſeated in the 
archiepiſcopal chair againſt the conſent 


of the monks, they conceived an im- 


placable hatred towards him, and at 
length a violent quarrel broke out be- 


tween them, which made a mighty 


Noiſe and continued ſeveral years, The 
Archbiſhop early diſcovered a diſpoſition 
to diminiſh their wealth and abridge 
their power. With this view he reſol- 
ved to erect a magnificent church and 


convent at Hackington near Canterbury. 


For this purpoſe he obtained not only 


| — 8 conſent, but alſo a bull from 


Us 


— 


| A.D. I 184, 


Pope Urban III. authorizing his inten» 


ded erection, and granting bim a fourth 
of all the oblations at the tomb of St. 


Thomas Becket to aſſiſt him in the 


building the church. On this the work 


was immediately begun, and carried on 


with great rapidity ; at which the monks 


of the monaſtery of Chriſt Church were 
ſo exceedingly alarmed, that they applied 
to the King, but without redreſs ; then 
they appealed to the Pope, and with no 
better ſucceſs, At laſt their clamours 


grew ſo violent, and the advancement 
of Pope Clement III. to the papal chair, 


a pontiff who was as great a friend to 
the monks, as the former had been to 


the primate; the Archbiſhop, after a 


brave ſtruggle of more than three years, 
| was obliged to demoliſh all the build- 


ings he had erected at Hackington, He 


accompanied the King to the Holy Land 
anno 1191, and died at the ſiege of Pto= 


lemais, Nov. 20, the ſame year. 


REGINALD FITZ.JOCELINE, A. D. 1191. 


AnarIvEof Lombardy, and biſhop ' and was never inthroned, or ſo much as 
of Bath. He was choſen by the monks | confirmed, He died Dec, 26. 1191, 


without the King's conſent ; but lived | and was buried i in the OP _ at 


only to the 29th day after his election, Bath. 


HUBERT WALTER, A.D. 
Born at Eaft Dereham in Norfolk, 


He was Dean of York and afterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury, and attended the 
King and the Archbiſhop into Paleſtine, 
where he ſignalized himſelf for his great 
Hill in military affairs, Soon after his 
election, he raiſed a conſiderable ſum 
of money by contribution, for the pur- 

poſe of ranſoming King Richard from 


captivity, During the King's abſence, | 


I 193, . 
he conducted the wheels of Rate, i in "A 


capacities of Chief Juſticiary of Eng- 


land, and was afterwards made Lord 
Chancellor; in both offices he appro- 
ved himſelf a wiſe, able, and faithful 


Migiſter. He had great diſputes with 


the monks of Canterbury about the 


erection of a new church at Lambeth, | 


which he began, and carried on for ſome 


time with ny ſpirit and perſeverance; 


but 


. 


AS 


but alter much firugele, the nonks pre» 
vailed by the interpoſition of the Pope, 
and the buildings wete.. demoliſhed, 


During his pontificate the Pope im- 


poſed a tax on the Engliſſi clergy with- 
out the King's conſent, for defraying 
the expence of another croiſade, not- 


withſtanding the fatal effects produced. 


by the former one, And it may not be 


Improper to take notice, that the great 


army raiſed on this occafion by his 
Holineſs, was not employed in reſcuing 

the Holy: Land from the hands of Inſi - 
dels, * in dethroning: as DS 
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, "Upon Hubert g death, three parties 
were contending with great warmth a- 
bout the Fights of appointing a ſueceſ- 
ſor; the King; the Montes of Canter- 
bury, who claimed the excluſive privi- 
vilege of electing their ' Archbiſhop z 
and the Prelates of the Ptovince, The 
monles made choice of their on ſupe- 
rior, Reginald, and placed him in the 
archiepiſcopal tbrone; and contrived 
ſeeretly to ſend him to Rome for con · 
firmation; but he no ſooner arrived in 
Flanders, than he aſſumed the ſtate of 
the Archbiſhop-eleR of Canterbury, and 
ſhewed the letters of his election. The 
monks were ſo much offended at this 
miſeonduct, that they abandoned him; 
and in order to make peace with the 
King they ſent ſome of their number 
to obtain his leave to proceed. to the 
election of a new Archbiſnop. Accord- 
ingly John de Grey, ' Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, was choſen, and ſolemaly: in- 
| throned in the King's preſence, Upon 
this the biſhops of the province. ſent 
their agents to Rome to complain of 
their excluſion, and proteſt againſt both 
_ thoſe elections, as invalid on that ac- 
count. The Pope aboliſhed the claim 
of the Biſhops, vacated both elections, 
and ordered the monks to chuſe Car- 
dinal Stephen Langton, a creature of 


1 Emperor of Conſtantinople, i ten to 


ſubject that empire to the ſee of Rome. 
On Fubert's death, which happened ; 


July 28, 1205, he gave many articles 
of great value to his convent; and in 


his life time he much improved his ſee 
with buildings. He built the wall 


and made the moat round the Tower 
of London. He kept a ſumptuous ta- 
ble, was hoſpitable to all ftrangers, and 
bountiful to the poor. He was buried 
in the ſouth jfls of this church, where 
f bis tomb, with e We ip 
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his own, ene wich ay confult- 
ing the King of England. Langton 
| was accordingly choſen- Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury by arfew-monks at Rome, 


and conſectated by the Pope himſelf at 


Viterbozs June, 120% This unpre- 
eedented tranſactiun ꝓrodueed a letter 
from Joho, written in a ſtrain very be- 
coming 4 King of England. * Innocent 
immediately returned along anſwer 
in which he telle the King plainly, 
with much. havgbty diſpleaſure and ree 
ſentment, that if he perſiſted, he would 
plunge himſelf into inextricable diffi- 
eulties, and would at length be cruſhed 
by him, © before whom every knee 
muſt bow, of things in heaven, a 2d 
things on earth, and things under the 


earth. Theſe. two letters” might de 


conſidered as a formal declaration of 


| war between the Pope and the Ring of 
England. But the conteſt was very un- 
equal. For the former bad now attained 


that extravagant height of power which 


made the greateſt monarchs tremble 
upon their thrones; and the latter had 
ſunk very low both in his reputation 
and authority, having before this time 
loſt his foreign dominions by his follies. 
Innocent without delay laid all the do- 
minions of King John under an inter- 


diet; then excommunicates him, and 
"all 
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all the Engliſh iyi and ſoon aſter 
pronounces;/ a ſentence of depoſition 
_ againſt him, and of excommunication 
againſt all who ſhould obey him, or have 
any connections with him. He ap- 
pointed the King of France to put this 
ſentence in execution, and promiſed 
him the pardon of all his fins, and the 
kingdom of England for his reward, 
John, notwithſtanding he madethe moſt 
vigorous preparations for his own de- 
fence, was ſufficiently intimidated by 
his dread of the French army, and his 
ſuſpicions of his own ſubjeAs, to in- 
duce him to make an ignominious ſur- 
render of his crown, and kingdom to 
the Pope, In conſequence of this un- 
limited ſubmiſſion, Stephen Langton, 
whoſe promotion had been the cauſe of 
the late fatal conteſt, came over to 
E d, took poſſeſſion of his ſee, and 
abſolved the King from his fentence of 
_ excommanicationz and ſoon after the 

interdi& was taken off, The'tools with 
which his Holineſs had wrought this 
goodly ' work, diſappointed of the re- 
wards they expected, began now to 
complain loudly of neglect; and the 
inferior clergy who had been very great 
1 in _ _— could em no 

„ 


. 


| 


; 


. : redreſs, 


raged at this time between King John 
and his barons, about the great charter 
of their liberties, the Pope' ſupported 
the party of his new vaſſal with great 
warmth, and was not ſparing of his 
ſpiritual thunders againſt the barons 
and their favourers. He was ſo much 


difpleaſed with the political conduct of 


his own creature the archbiſhop, that 


he ſuſpended him, and reverſed the 


election of his brother, Simon Lang- 
ton, who had been choſen Archbiſhop. 
of York, 
Rome in 1215, the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantination was more ftrongly en- 
forced than heretofore; and the follow- 
ing curious reaſon was aſſigned for it, 
« That we might receive of Chriſt's 
nature, what he had received of ours. 
And in the ſame council acanon paſſed, 
which commands Kings and Princes to 
extirpate all heretics in their territories, 

under the penalty of being excommu- 
nicated, and deprived of their domini- 
ons; which gave occaſion to the moſt 
horrid: ſceneg of cruelty and bloodſhed, 
Archbiſhop Langton died July 7, 12222 
and was buried in St. Michael's mo 
ia this W e Fr 


Fi 


"RICHARD MAGNUS. or WETHERSHEAD, A, D. 1229. 


 Cruancriion of Lincoln and Dean 
. of St, Paul's. He was a man of learn- 
ing and eloquence, and very tenacious 
of the rights of his church. He had a 
. great diſpute with Hubert de Burgh, 


-Earl of Kent; which being referred to | 


the deciſion of the Pope, he went 10 


| 


Rotte, and on his return was taken il | 
at St. Gemma, where he died, and was 
buried in the church of the Friars 
Minors atthat'place, As ſeveral of his 
retinue died at the ſame time, it has 
been cbnjectured his death was ren 
oned * e 5 


E D M UN P, ſanlolta, A. D. 1234. 


E the death of Richard, the monks 
choſe their Prior, John; but the Pope 


deemed him incapable.of ſo high and ſa - 


cred an office. They next elected John 
Blundz he was ſuf; perſeded for ſmoniacal 


practices; and Edmund, Chancellor of 
the church of Sarum, was ſeated in the 
primate” s Chair, He was born at Abing- 
don in Berkſhire, and was a man of a 
moſt ſevere * rigid monaſtic life and 

| | conver⸗ 


In the 3 med that 


In a general council held at 


” 
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codveifation 3 - though he was no great 
friend to the monks of his convent, yet 
he defended the privileges of the 
church with great earneſtneſs; but as 
there appeared no poſſibility of redreſſ- 
Ing the injuries and oppreſſions under 


which it laboured, he determined to 


BONIFAC 


PrzocuraTor of the church of | 
Burgundy, and ſon of Peter, late Duke | 
of Savoy. He finiſhed the archiepiſ. 
copal palace, and the great hall; and 
diſcharged a debt of 22000 marks, with 
which his three predeceſſors hadburthen- 
ed the ſee of Canterbury ; for which he 
prevailed with the Pope to grant him 
one year's profit of all the vacant livings 
in his province. He founded an hoſ- 


pital or college at Maidftone, called the 


% 
* 
- 


| ſpend the routatater of his days in er⸗ 


ile. He accordingly retired to Soiſſy 


in Pontiniac, where he died of a fever, 


anno, 1240, and fix years after he was 
canonized in the council of Lyons, and 
his body enſhrined \ with great Pomp, 
by King Lewis of France, 


E, A. D. 1266. 


Newark, and is Laid to have been. a 
great lover of the poor, Contemporary 
biſtorians ſay, he was more fit for an 

army, than a church; being. cruel, 
haughty, and inſoleat, of little learning, 
but great oppreſſion: he was univer- 
ſally hated, and had he not fled he would 


probably have been murdered by the 


citizens of London. He died at the 
caſtle of St. Helena in Savoy, anno 
Ny 


ROBERT KILWARDBY, (Cardinal) A; D. 1272. Le 


He was firſt educated i in the Univer- 
fity of Oxſord, went from thence to 
Paris, where, he entered into the order 
of Dominican Friars, On his return, he 
was: choſen Provincial of the Domini- 

_ cans in England, and at length ſeated in 
the Primate's chair by the Pope, anno 
1272. As he was the friend and patron 
of the Dominicans, he founded a mo- 
naſtery for them at Saliſbury ; and for 
the time in which he lived, was eſteem” 
 eda man of learning, wiſdom, and piety; 


wrote much during the former part of | 


JOHN PECKHAM. A. p. 


-Uron: the reſignation of Abp. Kil- 
wardby, the monks made choice of 
Robert Burnell, Biſhop. of Bath and 
Wells; but the Pope refuſing to confirm 
him, the election was ſet aſide, and 
John Peckham placed in the chair. He 
was TO of a your W 0 in Suſſex, 


his life ; bur while he was Archbiſhop, 
he confined himſelf wholly to preaching. 
In 1277, Pope Nicholas III, made him 
a Cardinal; thereupon he reſigned the 


| Archbiſhopric and ſat out for Rome; 


taking with him $ooo marcs, which 


he raiſed by impoverilhing the ſee 


where he lived only a few months, He 
died at Viterbo, not without ſuſpicion 
of poiſon, the zd ide Sept. anno 1278, 


and was buried there, in the monaſtery 


belonging to his order. 


1278. 


and firſt educated at Lewes in that coun- 
ty, from thence going to Oxford, he 
became a Franciſcan, and »fterwards 
went to Franct to compleat his ſtudies, 
When he was advanced to the dignity 
of an Archbiſhop, he was at Rome, 


N 2 


and at that time ona Reader and 
Audit, 


<( 92 ) 


Auditor of the Pope” 's palate, The ex- 
pences of his confirmation at the papal 
court are ſaid. to amount to 4coo 
marcs, and of his public entry into, 
Canterbury at his return, to 2000 marcs 
more ; yet before the end of the firſt 
year of his pontificate he expended 
2009 marcs in repairing” the hooſes and 
caſtles of his ſee, which he found in a 
very ruinous condition. He ao founded 
a College for Canons at Wingham, 
Which was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 
$41, per annum, Not long after his 
arrival, he held a provincial ſynod at 
Reading; in which the eanons of the. 
genere! eouncil of Lyons, with regard 
to pluralities, were renewed; and all 
perſons poſſeſſed of ecclefiaſticsl pre 
ferment obliged to take prieſt's orders 
within a year of their inſtitution. Some 
of the canons made at this ſynod the 
king obliged him to revoke, and would 
not permit him to decree any thing 


againſt the royal prerogative, as from his | | 


ROBERT WINCHELS EA, A. D, 


Hr was born of * parents, wad 
was educated in the Grammar ſchool at 
Canterbury; hence he went to Paris, 
where be rommenced A, M. on his re- 
turn he purſued his ſtudies in Merton 

College Oxford, was made D. D. and 
afterwards Chancellor of that Univer- 
fity, When he was advanced to the me- 
tropolitical throne,” he held the arch- 
deaconry of Eſſex, together with a ca- 
nonry in the church of St. Paul. He 
was very. remarkable for his. prudence, 

equity, and gong temper, in the eter- 
ciſe of his juriſdiftion ; and in his re- 
ſidence on the prebend, which was 
ſeldom interrupted j he was 'diligent in 
preaching and expounding the holy 
- ſcriptures, Had his promotion roſe no 
higher, what an excellent character had 
| be died poſſeſſed of! But his elevation 
to the primacy, inſtead of adding luſtre, 


* 


threw a ſhade over his reputation, as he 


long reſidence at Rome, he had an ex-. 
cellent diſpoſition to extend the liberties 


of the church, if he had not been 


ſtopped ſhort at his ſetting out. He had 
ſeveral diſputes with the King about the 
eighty and privileges of his ſee; which 
he always defended with a freedom and 


reſolution, that ſo much offended Ed- 
ward, as ſome, times to make him in- 


elined to ſend this prelate into exile, 
He poſſeſſed the primacy however to his 
| death, which happened at Mortlake in 
December, 1292, and he was buried on 


the north ſide of the martytdom 3 in this 


cathedral. John Peckham was a man 


of confiderable learning for the age he 


lived in, particularly in the civil and 
canon law; wtote man tracts in divi- 
nity, and on ſome books of ſcripture, 
He governed his province and dioceſe 
with great care and firmneſs, and may 


be faid to have been a very able, and 


very uſeful primate, 


1294 


then became refileſs and turbulent, and 
was engaged in continual diſputes with 
the glotious King Edward I, One 
proof of perfidiouſneſs is, in his being 


at the head of a conſpiracy againſt that 


prince; for which he was baniſhed, and 
ſuſpended, with ignominy and diſgrace, 
This is the dark ſide of his charaRer ; 1 
but he had many noble qualfdes to ſet 
againſt it, It muſt be allowed that his 


ſpirit ſunle under the accuſation of con- 


ſpiring againſt the King; but in no 


| other Inſtante was the cbutage of his 
He preſerved at 


mind ever deficient, 


coutt, nd with Kiag Edward, a free- 


dom which ſurprised every one, which 


great men revered, and which bad men 
trembled at. The greatneſs of bie 


mind Was no leſt uncommon, than the 


eburage of it; for befides his ſopport- 
ing | young | ſcholars at the univerfitys 


whoſe genius ſet them ahove mechanic 


employ- 


— 


come for it. But thit was not all. 
Where the people of a condition above 
the common ſort, were fallen to decay 
by any ac ident or misfortune, and yet 
whoſe modeſty prevented them from ſo 


extraordinary manner, according to their 
wants. He was very moderate in his 
defires, ' temperate in his enjoyments, 
and à great example of regularity in 
every part of life: grave without mo. 
roſeneſs, chearful without levity, and 
living much in the world without loy- 
iag it in the leaſt. Free from any am. 
bition himſelf, he had the greateſt re. 
gard to merit and learning in other men: 
not bartering away the preferments 
which he had to diſpoſe of in the 
church, in exchange for civil places for 
ſome relations, nor providing for others 
| with benefices as an eſtate, whether or 
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no they had i merit or | Jo preten- | 


WALTER REYNOLDS. A.D. 


' ArTxzx the primacy had been vacant 
about nine months, the convent unani- 
mouſly concurred in the choice of Tho- 
mas Cobham, Dean of Saliſbury ; 3.8 
native of Kent, and a man of uncom- 
mon. learning for the age, and of great 
regularity and devotion 3 but the Pope, | 
at the King's requeſt, annulled this 
election, and Walter Reynolds, biſhop: 
of Worceſter, was tranſlated to the ſee 


of Canterbury... He was the ſon of a | 
baker at Windſor, became chaplain to 


King Edward. I. and preceptor to the 
Prince, afterwards Edward IT. His firſt 
poſt in the church was a canonry in the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, London, and 
the rectory of Wimbledon, and after- 
wards, he Was elected biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter at the Kiog s re queſt, He was a 
prelate more ae ed by his polite - 


699 
employments, and whoſe Parete were | 
indigent, he relieved above 3000 poor 


twice a week at his houſe, and ſent 
thoſe of them affiftitice who could not 


4 10: not rnb his <a pomp 
f luxury, to rival or exceed the ſtate 
ad tables of the great; nor yet hoard» 


ing up in a groveling and ſordid manner | 


the emoluments of the church, to eſta - 


blim a name, and raiſe his family. In 


ſhort, it may be ſaid of Abp. Winchelſea, 
that if he was not the beſt and greateſt 


| prelate that had filled the chair of Can- 
liciting charity, theſe he relieved in an 


terbury for many ages, yet he acted the 
part of one that was: he had ſo many 
virtues and good qualities as a man and 
as a biſhop, that one cannot help lament - 
Ing there ſhould be the leaſt ftain hat- 
ſoe ver upon his memory. He died at 
Otford anno 1313, and was buried in 
the upper ſouth croſs of this church, 
near the altar of St. Gregory; where a 
tomb was erected to his memory; which 
being reſorted to with ſo much venera- 
tion, it ſeems to have excited the jea- 
louſy of the monk; and on that ac- 
count probably it was demoliſhed : 
though it is ſaid it N till the 
reformation, 


1313. 


neſs and experience in buſineſs, than by 
his learning and abilities; and if he had 
lived in times of perfect tranquility, he 
- would probably have died with a good 
character. But in the conteſt between 
the King and the Queen's faction, he 
forgot his gratitude and the duty he owed 
his prince, and went into all the popu- 
lar and violent meaſures againſt him - 
He did not ſeem to want principles of 
honour and honeſty, but he had not 
courage of mind ſufficient to act up to 
them, at all times; and when he did 
they became dangerons and unfaſhiona- 
ble. Thus virtue without fortitude in a 
public chatacter, becomes in a manner 
inſignificant ; and it is ſcarcely poſſible 
for a coward to be an honeſt man. He 
died of grief at Mortlake, i in December 
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(94). 


$IMON MEP 


Hz was a native of Mepham in 
Kent, whence be took his name, and 
where he founded a church for the uſe 
of the poor. Being educated at Ox- 
ford,. he took the degree of D. D. was 


Prebendary of Landaff, canon of Chi- 
cheſter, and of St. Paul's, London, and 


Rector of Tunſtal in the county of 
Kent, The convent elected him Arch- 
biſhop with the King's conſent ; and by 
the intereſt of a good r vie which 
they ſent to Rome, he was confirmed 
and conſecrated by the Pope. He wag 
ſcarcely returned to England before he 
held a provincial council; i in which a 
rubric of the principal holidays was 


' ſettled, and the manner how they 


ſhould be obſerved. In the ſame year 
he began a metropolitical viſitation, and 
made a progreſs through the ſouthern | 


JOHN STRAT 


Tu is prelate was educated at Oxford, 
where he commenced Doctor of Laws, 
was canon of York, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Lord Chancellor. The Pope intending 
to fill the ſee of Winchefter without the 
King, conſented to his Majeſty's nomi- 
nation of the primate; and the con- 
vent of Canterbury finding the King 


recommended Stratford, made a virtue of 


neceſſity, and elected him Archbiſhop» 


While King Edward was reaping im- 


mortal glory with his arms in France, 
in which Edward the Black Prince, his 


fon, had a great ſhare, this primate 


died after filling the metropolitical chair 


| above 13 years, and adminiftering the 


affairs of the kingdom in his Majeſty's 
abſence a great part of that time, with 


much advantage to the nation, and with 


great honour to himſelf. In the general 
defection from the late King Edward, 
Stratford, then in the ſee of Win- 


HA M. A. D. 1328. 


dioceſes without any oppoſition 3 but 


when he drew near the weſt, the biſhop 
of Exeter appeared on the frontiers of 


his dioceſe with a body of men in arms, 
and refuſed to admit him, Had the 


Archbiſhop been left to his liberty, it 


is probable the controverſy would have 
ended in a manner ſomewhat foreign to 
his character; but the King, being 


made acquainted with the diſpute, re- 


called his Grace from his viſitation, and 
ſaved him from the diſhonour of being 
variquiſhed, The diſappointment how- 
ever which he met with in this project, . 


which he was obliged to drop, it is ſaid, 
| threw him into a fever a ſhort time af 


ter, of which he died, at Mayfield, in 
October 1333, and was buried in the 


chapel 2 St. Anſelm in this cathedral. 


FORD. A.D. 1335 


cheſter, 50 his allegiance very 
firmly; and in the beginning of this 


reign, whilſt the King was in his mi- 


nority, was for that reaſon looked upon 


with an evil eyeat court, But as ſoon 


as the King took the reins of govern- 


ment into his hands, and began to diſcern 
men and things, he could not overlooks 
the fidelity and good conduct of this 
biſhop, He took him immediately into 


his confidence, gave him the great ſeal, 
recommended him to the primacy when 


it was vacant, and gave him the direc- 
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tion of all his affairs. 'Nor was his 


Majeſty's confidence miſplaced. The 


Archbiſhop was a mai of learning, in 
civil law eſpecially, and no leſs a faith- 
fui, than an able ſervant of the crown, 
His difintereſtedneſs in his ſtate em- 


ployment, may put the boaſted patri- 


otiſm of our days to ſhame. He croſſed 
the channel two and thirty times in the 


public ſervice, beſides ſeveral journeys 
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Scotland, whilſt he was biſhop, for 
which he never received above 300l. out 
of the Exchequer, He built a fine col- 


legiate church at Stratford, where he 
| was born; and during all the time of 
his primacy, diſtributed money to 40 


people with his on hands every day; ; 
beſides the remains of his table to 


other indigent perſons, and very large 


aſſiſtances to poor lying-in women, To 


his exemplary charity may be added his 


gentleneſs and good nature to his clergy ; 
whom he rather choſe to govern by a 
little relaxation and indulgence, than by 
too ſtrict an adherence to the leiter of 
ecclefiaftical diſcipline. A miniſter who 
had thus ably and thus faithfully ſerved 
his King and Country, in the higheft 
poſts of church and ſtate, owed it to his 
own character to aſſert his innocence 
againſt calumny in the manner he did, 
with fortitude and freedom. The Oy 


JOHN de OFFORD, A. D. 


He was s tudent in the Vaiverfty: 


of Cambridge, where he commenced 
D. L. afterwards canon of Wells, Dean 
of Lincoln, and Chancellor of England, 
and was choſen primate by the Pope, at 
the King's requeſt; but did not live to 
be conſecrated, or confirmed; He died 
anno 1349, at Taube. it is ſaid, 


THOMAS BR ADWARDIN, 


noneavan at Merton College, Ons. 
ford, where he commenced D. D. and 


had a canonry in the cathedral of Lin- 


coin, He was eſteemed. the moſt able 
divine of the age in which he lived; 


and in every, reſpect a good and pious 


man, and had been. recommended by 
Abp. Stratford, as a proper perſon to be 


his ſueceſſor, and was accordinglyelected 


whe edt: Gon bet bios: 


enter into the cabals of his courtiers 


againſt ſuch a minifter, deſerved to be 


treated with as little ceremony, as this 
Archbiſhop uſed in his defence; An 
honeſt man overborn by ſuperior power, 

let it be in what tation it will, has no 


other reſource but in his own magna - 


| nimity ; and he was happy in ſuch a 


fpirit, Had he ſunk under the weight 


of the King's diſpleaſure, ſtirred up by 
the treachery of invidious eourtiers, his 


N 


Innocence muſt have been ſacrificed to 
their craft and malice; and Archbi- 
ſhop Stratford would have deſcended, 
characteriſed to poſterity, as a corrupt 
and unfaithful miniſter of ſtate, where 
he is now recorded for an able politi- 
cian, a diſintereſted patriot, and an ex - 
excellent metropolitan. He died at 
Mayfield, anno 1348, and was buried 
in the ſouth croſs of. this cathedral, > 
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inteſtate, and his adminiftrator was ſued 
by Simon Iſlip, for dilapidations, to 
the amount of 1 101l. 58. 2d. which 
was recovered, ES Joba 
Offord was Archbiſhop ſo ſhort, a time, 
He was privately interred 1 in the A 
in this cathedral, _ 


Fi D. 1349. 


eie * * os 5 death; 
but the choice, was negatived by the. 
Pope. The fatigues of his journey to 
Rome for confirmation. were ſo great, 


that he fell ill of a fever, ſoon after his 


return to England, and died at Lam- 
beth, anno 1349, and was buried in 
the chapel of Saint Anſclm in this 
n. 


SO 
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"SIMON ISLI ur. 1349. 


80 called probably frm the plats. of 
his birth i in Oxfordſhire, He is ſaid to 
be educated at Merton College, Oxford, 
where he teok the degree of D. L. and 
| founded Canterbury College in that uni- 
verſity;; he was, Archdeacon of Stow, 
Vicar General tothe Biſhop of Lincoln, 
Canon and; Official, of that cathedral, 
Canon of St, Paul's and Dean of the 


Arches ; afterwards be was made Se- 2 


cretary to the King, and Keeper of the | 
Privy Seal. The monks of Canterbury 
elected him to the archiepiſropal digoity, | 
but he was conſeerated by virtue of a 
bull from the pope He was of aſevere | 
and rigid monaſtic life, and/ was very 
ſtrict upon the inferior clergy in his 
viſitations. Being intent upon enlarg- 
ing and improving the revenues of his | 
Dioceſe, he pulled down the ruined pa- 


e en applied the ma · 


SIMON LANG 


Wich and abbat of Weſtminſter, 
afterwards Lord Treaſurer and Lord 
Chancellor of England, and when he 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, was biſhop of Ely. In the 
time of this prelate, a tranſaction 
happened, which may be conſidered as 
the rſt der towards the decline of the 
| Papal power in this kingdom. The great 
acquifitions which King Edward had 
now made in France, inclined Pope Ur- 
ban VII. to think the preſent juncture 
was very proper to demand the tribute 
which King John bad bound hiniſelf 


and ſucceſſors to pay to the holy ſee, and 


which had been diſcontinued almoſt all 
| this reign. Inthis preſumption, he was 
pleaſed to require the payment with ſo 
much haughrtineſs, and ſo little diffidence, 
that he nominated before hand, Com- 
miſſioners to ſummon Edward before 


þ 


terials towards finiſhing that at Maid- 
ſtone ; and likewiſe rebuilt and enlarged 
the Palace at Lambeth ;. but finding the 
recovery for dilapidations fall ſhort of 
the deſign, he, by leave of the pope, „le- 
vied a tax of fourpence in every mare 
upon the clergy of his dioceſe; which 
his collectors increaſed to a whole tenth. 
This together with his frugality, enabled 
him to recover the great impoveriſh- 
ments of the ſee. At his death, which 
| happened anno, 1366, he ordered his 
funeral to be private, 
vith the leaſt ex pence pofſible; and he 
| was accordingly-interred at midnight in 
the nave of this cathedral, By bis will 
he gave the churches of Eaſtry and 
Monk ton to his convent, and bequeathed 
1000. ſheep as à perpetual ftock, his 
rich veſtments, and a large quantity of 


plate to Ch riſi Church. 51 


HAM, A. D. 1366. 


ies, in eaſe of his cefulal,. CT 
pacific the King-might be inclined to- 
wards his Holineſs, that none of his 
great deſigns abroad might be interrupted, 
yet he could not put up with theſe im- 
perious proceedings,  A' parliament was 
therefore called, in which it was reſol- 
| ved by King, Lords aud Commons, af- 
ter ſome days deliberation ; that neither 
King John, norany other Kingof Eng- 
land, had power to bring his dominions 
under ſuch ſervitude and ſubjeRion, 
without the conſent of parliament ; that 
if the neceſſities of that King had com- 
pelled him to this meaſure, it was null 
in itſelf, as being contrary to the oath, 
| which he took at his coronation * and, 
therefore if the pope ſhould by any means 
whatever attempt to ſupport his unjuft 
pretenſions, that the whole nation would 


unite with all their power to oppole 
him. 


and conducted 


0 975 


in. A ibetbe made with fo much 


deliberation, and ſupported with fo much 


vigour and unanimity, freed not only 
Edward, but all the Kings of England 


for ever after, from this infamous tri- 
bute. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
being much oppreſſed with debt, f um- 
moned all the clergy of his dioceſe to a 
ynod „in which he obtained Gxpence i in 
the mare of them towards the relief of 
his neceſſities. Afterwards, in a viſita. | 
tion of the univerſity. of Qxford, he con- 
demned 30 erroneous, articles which 
had got footing there, and confirmed 
ſome hymns in honour. of St. Catha- 
rine. Anno 1368, he was made a Car- 


* n the ee and | 


WILLIAM WITTLES B 4, 
euren! in elch affairs 1550 bis * 


Wy WASTE of S and! 
nephew to Abp. Iſlip, to whom he was 
Vicar General, alſo Dean of the Arches, 
Archdeacon of Huutingdon, Rector of 
Croydon and Cliff, Biſhop of Rocheſter z 
and afterwards of Worceſter, He was 
educated at Cambridge, where he be- 


came Mafter of Peter Houſe, and at his | 


death, bequeathed all his books to that 
College, Nothing very remarkable oc- 


Ar + che death of Abp. Wittleſea, the 


monks of Canterbury elected Eaſton, 


an Engliſhman, but a Cardinal then at 


Rome, to the chair. The King was ſo 


much diſguſted with their choice of a 


perſon, who had lived ſo long out of the 


kingdom, and ſo much in the intereſt 


of that court, that he had an inclination. 


to expel the convent, and baniſh them 
for ever. But the Pope interpoſing, to 
ſave the monks, and appeaſe the King, 
or rather to keep alive his own preten- 


| fion, tranſlated Simon Sudbury to the | 
ſee of Canterbury. This prelate was 


| born at Sudbury in Suffolk; whence he 
took his name, Going abroad to finiſh 


retired to Avignih 3 5 ter Atte ardl 
becoming very rich, he founded a mo! 
naſtery of Carthuſiahs, and 'returning 
to England, bribed the monks of Chriſt 
Church, and got re- elected. The Pope's. - 
power at this time being ſhaken in 
England, he could riot ſupport himſelf 
in the chair; therefote going back to 
Avignon, he died about eight years af- 
ter, anno 1376. His body was buried 
in the houſe of Cartbuſians which he 
had founded, but afterwards it was ta- 
ken up, brought over to England, and 
interred in Weſtminſter Abbey; where 
a tomb of white marble. was. tai 

to his . . 
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macy; except his procuring a bull from 
the Pope, to free the Univerſity of Ox- 


ford from the juriſdiction of the Biſhop 


of Lincoln; and to govern themſelves. 
by their own officers and ſtatutes. He 
died the $th of June, anno 1374, and 
was buried in the body of we ca- 
thedral, Ins 
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SIMON SUDBURY, AD 


nag 
his educariob, he commenced D. 1. in 
France, afterwards” became Chaplain” 
to Pope Innocent VI. and Auditor of 
the Rota at Rome; on his return to 
England, he was made Chantellor of 
Saliſbury, and then Biſhop of London. 
The nation at this time was become 
ſo generally averſe to the pretenſions of 
the Pope, that a complaint was exhi- 
bited in parliament againſt the provi. 
fions in favour of Cardinals and other 
Foreigners; who drew out of the kings 
dom 20,0001 marcs yearly from the be- 


| nefices they enjoyed, beſides what had 
been collected for the uſe of his Holi» 


neſs; ; and therefore it was reſolved, wh 
g 
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this miſchief ſhould be vigorouſly op- 
poſed, and. that thoſe who inſiſted on 
the Pope's proviſions ſhould be baniſhed 
the Kingdom, Whilft the parliament 
was thus attempting to throw off the 
yoke of Rome, which had galled the 
necks of the Engliſh for many ages, 
Wicklif, a fecular divine of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, aroſe; and advanced 
publickly ſome opinions, which not 
only contradicted the eſtabliſhed doc - 
trines of religion, but alſo cut up the 
power of the pontificate by the roots, 
Theſe opinions, meeting with the in- 
clinations of the laity to check the ec- 
eleſiaſtical power, were embraced and 
propagated very greedily, The Duke of | 


Lancaſter, whoſe power, after the death | 


of his brother, the Black Prince, was 


little inferior to that of the King him 
| ſelf, declared openly for Wickliff; and 
protected him perſonally in a ſynod, to | 
_ which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


had ſummoned him, in obedience to an 


order from the Pope. The Doctor be- 


ing thus openly countenanced and power. 
fully ſupported, it was thought pru - 
dential to enjein him only fileace for 
the future, and that he ſhould not 


preach or publiſh any of his new opi - 


nions, King Edward dying, after a 1 
0 


1 


1 


vitorious reign of 50 years, bis ſuc» 
ceſſor Richard, empowered the biſhops 
to arreſt and impriſon the followers of 
Wickliff, and condemn his doQtrine 
for hereſy ; however, it flew with ſur- 
prizing ſwiftneſs throughout the na- 


tion; And though the author of theſe 
opinions was ſuffered to live the re- 


mainder of his time at large, without 
moleſtation, yet his body was taken up, 
and burnt, many years after his death, 
| Archbiſhop Sudbury was beheaded on 
| Tower-hill in the infurretion under 
| Straw and Tyler. At his death he was 


Chancellor of England, being ſo created 


at the coronation of Richard II. which 
ceremony he performed. He was a man 
of a free and generous ſpirit, and would 
probably have been a greater benefactor 
to his ſeethan any of his predeceſſors ; 3 


having built the two lower croſs wings 


of this church, and pulled down the 
nave, in order to rebuild it at his own 
coſt. He repaired the walls and gates 
of the City of Canterbury; and whilſt 


| he was biſhop of London, he rebuilt 


the eaſt end of St. Gregory's church in 
Sudbury, and founded and endowed 'a 
college for ſecular prieſts, on the ſpot 
where * father's houſe Rood. 8 


HONOURABLE WILLIAM COURTNEY, A. D. 1381, 


-Fovxti ſon of Hugo, Earl of De- 


vonſhire, by Margaret, Daughter of 
Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 


by Elizabeth, Daughter of K, Edward I- 
He was educated at Oxford, and wag 


three years Chancellor of that Univer- 


fity,. His church preferments were, be- 
ſides other benefices, a Prebendary of 
Wells, Exeter, and Vork, and was ſuc- 
ceſſively Biſhop of Hereford and Lon- 


don. From the latter he was tranſlated 


to.Canterbury, by the Pope's bull of 
proviſion, He died July 31, anna 1396, 
and his body was entombed, by the 
command of King Richard, in the 


| 


chapel of the Holy Trinity, in 1 


cathedral. Nowithſtanding the great 
advantages of his birth and ſtation, he 


'was a prelate of great humility and 


moderation; and yet he did not want 


courage of mind to reſiſt the oppreſſions 
of the King, as far as was in his 
power. He was a great friend to his 
order, and aſſerted with vigour, what 
he thought to be the rights and liberties 


of the church: in ſhort, conGdering 
the age he lived in, he may be allowed 
to have been a valuable and uſeful pri- 


mate. Mr, Battley has given the fol- 


des account of his benefaRions to 
3 this 
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this church, © He annexed to the 
almonry the church of Mepham, at his 
own proper expence, He gave toward | 
repairing of the walls of the preeiacte 


of this monaſtery 2661, 138. 4d. He 


new built the lodgings and kitchen | 
belonging to the infirmary at his on 
coſts of 1331. 6s. 8d. He laid out in 
making a new glaſs window in the nave 


of the church, in honour of St. El- | 


hase, the: "of 20k OG WEI 


| Fine ite of the cloyſter at the 


| expence of 300. He gave to the high 
altar an image of the Holy Trinity, 
with fix of the Apoſtles in filver gilt, 
valued at 340l. and à rich cope worth 
' zool; He obtained from King Richard, 
and other of his friends, toward 

building of the "nave of the church, 


the ſum of r000l. He is recorded to 
have given out of his own private purſe 
| 1000 mares Ore the dane — 1 


HONOURABLE THOMAS ARUNDEL, A. D. 1396: | 


SzconD ſon of Richard Fitzalan, | 


Earl of Arundel. In his 22d' year he 
Was made Archdeacon of Taunton ; on 
Ausg. 13, 1373, biſhop of Ely; on 
April 3, 1388, Archbiſhop of Vork; 
from whence in October 1396, he was 
_ tranſlated to Canterbury, being then 
Lord Chancellor of England, which of- 
fice he reſigned on accepting the pri- 


macy. He died at Hackington near, 


Canterbury, Feb, 39, anno 1413, and 


under a tomb, he had erected in his life 


time. He was a conſiderable benefac · 


ter to the cathedral, as be rebuilt great 
part of the nave, and almoR- all the 


lanthern tower, which he furniſhed with 


a ring of bells; and bequeathed to it 


at his death, ſundry veſtments, plate, 


| Jewels, books, and ornaments,; to- 


gether with the church of Godmer- 


ſham, out of which he ordered 6s. 8d. 
to be given yearly to. every monk of 
the convent on the feaſt of St. Thomas 
Becket, This primate was a man of a 
good natural capacity, well improved 
by ſtudy, and experience of the world: 
neither was he wanting in courage, 
learning, or activity to qualify him for 
the eminent poſt which he had ſuſ- 
| tained. 


miſſioners appointed to the care of pub 
c affairs in the reign of Richard, and 
executed that commiſſion. But the 


By virtue of his office as 
Chancellor, he was one of the Com- 


King having procured a houſe of com, 


mons afterwards at his devotion, Abp. 
Atundel was impeached for laving ex- 
ecuted a commiſſion ſo ptejulitial to the 
royal prerogative: and though the King 
had promifed to indemnify him in order 
to prevent his making any defence, yet 


he permitted him to be baniſned. This 


accounts for his taking up arms againſt 


his Majeſty, and perſuiding the Duke 
of Lancaſter to make an attempt againſt 
was buried in the nave of this church, bim: it accbunts too for —— zeal 
with which he puſhed on the dethroning 


Richard, and for his long harangue in 


commendation, of the uſurper. But 
though it accounts for his conduct, 
does not excuſe it; becauſe if we ſhould 


| be inclined to overlook his being at the 


bottom of a conſpiracy againſt the Kings 
who had unjuſtly baniſhed him, and al- 
moſt overturned the. conſtitutions yet 


there is nothing can juſtify his ſetting 
the crown on the head of Henry, who 


was net the legal heir, to the prejudice 
of the prince who wat, - But even this 


does not equal another blemiſh uyan 


his character, which js of a much dee- 
per dye, and which all the virtues of 


Arundel can never take away: This 


was his. extreme ſeyerity againſt the 


Lollards,. Even. allowing bim to have 
had all the provocation from theſe peo 


ple that he himſelf could urge; allows 
ing the abſurd and . 2 
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of enn which * de- 


nied, to hae been true and ſcriptural; 
and, which perhaps was. more offenſive. | 


to this. prelate, that their attack of 
church power was utterly indefenſible 
and deſtructive of religion z yet to put 
men to death for any ſuch opinions, 
Was a practice neither warranted. by 
reaſon not by ſcripture;. and to a death 
of ſuch horrid torment, was a reproach 
not only to his character as a chriſtian 


| _ but even to the ene of hu- | 


| 


manity, But character and humanity 
are weak gonkderations, when oppoſed 
to religious impulſe and the inſtigation- 
In ſhort, Arundel, 
with many virtues to have made him a 
good man, and many qualifications to 
fill the primacy with honour to himſelf, 


of divine fury. 


and advantage to the kingdom, by his 
bigotry alone became an enemy to his 


country; and produced oppreſſions and 


defolations repugnant to his glory, and 
_ ws ve * ſtate, © 


ROGER WALDEN, A.D, 1358. 


0 io. Arundel's esst * 
trapſlation to the ſes of St, Andrew's, 
in Scotland, by the papal authority; 
Roger. Walden the King's Treaſurer, 

was ſeated i in the eee chair; 


HENRY. CHICHELEY, 


was the Güter received, he was ſoon 
accommodated to his wWiſhes, by bein n 
taken out of the world, on the.12'h © 

April, anho, 1443. and John Stafford, 


„ of. = Sh 3 of Sa- 
ee and Biſhop of St. Davids. This 
prelate was born at Higham - Ferrera, in 
Nor rthamptonſhice, where. he founded 
a college for eight fellows, four clerks, 
and fix choiriſters ; and an alms-houſe 


for the poor, which was augmented by 


bis brothers Robert and William, Al- 
dermen of the city of London, He 
finiſhed his education in New College, 


Oxford, where he commenced D, 5 


and founded Bernard's (now St. John's) 
and All Soul's Colleges in that Univer- 
fity. He likewiſe built the library be. 
Jonging to this cathed\al and furniſhed 


out with age and infirmities; and hav- 
int a truer ſenſe of religion, than to fill 
4 great office in the church Which he 
could” not diſcharge, or to keep the re. 
revenues of it from thoſe who did the 

duties ſor him, he wrote to the Pope, 
for leave to refign his ſee, and to re 
commend one to ſueceed him, in ſuch 
terms as afford a leſſon af inſtruction 
oy * to his poſterity, ane 


bot on ey Duke of. Gods 7 
ing the crown of England, he was 


ejected, and r wp ER] in 17 


dignity. a | 


A. P. 1414. | 


Biſhop of Bath, appointed his ſucceſſor, 


He was buried ba the north ſide of the 
choir of this cathedral, under a magni- 
ficent monument of his own raifing, 
during his life. Such was the glorious , 
end of Abp. Chicheley, after a life of - 
great integrity, and of eminent ſervice 
to the church and kingdom, 29 years 


of which he filled the chair of Primate . 
an end by which he did as much honour 


to his religion, and gave as great a 
it with books. Finding himſelf worn | luſtre to his character, as by the 9 0 


courſe of bis life. He had humility 


enough to uſe his .clergy with reſpect 


and freedom, and yet he had ſpirit, 


enough to preſerve the juriſdiction of his 


ſee, and to appear openly againſt Iicen- - 


tiouſneſs how great ſoever thoſe might 
be by whom it was countenanced, He 
managed however by the exerciſe of 


his authority with that prudence and 


dexterity towards the great men of the 
kingdom, 


c ans wa. a5 29 3h. a-* . © 
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kingdom, 45 2s never to forfeit the fa- 
vour of his Sovereign, He gave many 
proofs of his attachment to the intereſt 
of his King and Country, by ſteadily 
oppoſing the papal uſurpations : and if 
during his primacy we meet with no 
burning of heretics, nor any other pu- 
niſhment but impriſonment, and that 
in a few inſtances only, may we not 
impute it to the candour, good ſenſe, 
and chriſtian ſpirit of this prelate ? He 


knew the true uſe of a great fortune in 


a churchman, and he made it accord - 
ingly. He did not amaſs immenſe 
nc out of the oa, to raiſe a 


[ 


JOHN s TAT TO Rp, A. D. 


Son of Sir Humphry Stafford, of 
Hook in the pariſh of Abbotſbury in 
the county of Dorſet.” He was educated” 
at Oxford, commenced D. L. was Ad- 


vocate, Vicar General to Abp. Chiche- 


ley, Prebendary of Saliſbury and Lin- 
coln, Dean of Saliſbury and Wells, Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury, and afterwards of 


| owe and E ws he was trawl | 


1oNnn KEMP. A.D. 


' 'Tans prelate was born at Wye in 


Kent, and educated at Merton College, 
Oxford, where he commenced D. L. 
ſome time after he was made Arch-des- 
con of Durham, Dean of the Arches, 
and Vicar General to Archbiſhop Staf- 
ford. In January 1419, | he was elected 
Biſhop of Rocheſter; in Feb. 1421 
tranſlated to Chicheſter, and the ſame 


year removed to London; and again in 


| 


| 


name in the world, or to aggrandize re- 
lations; but he ſpent his eftate in en- 
couraging learning, in the intereſt of 
religion, and freeing deſerving men from 
the difficulties of a lender income. In 
ſhort, Chicheley was one of the greateſt, 
and one of the beſt men of the age; 
and hence it is that he never attained 
to the honour of the purple, which was 

ſo laviſhly beftowed upon men of leſs 
merit and learning but he wanted one 
indiſpenſible qualification for a Cardi-' 
nal; he had not a greater zeal for the 


4 


| 


ſee 'of Rome, than for his native 
n Cds 35515, rp meds tt 


1443- 


lated to Canterbury, at the requeſt of 
his predeceſſor. He was Keeper of the 
Privy Seal to King Henry V. and made 
Lord Treaſurer of England by King 
Henry VI. He died at Maidſtone anno 
1452, and was buried in the Martyr- 
dom in this cathedral under a flat grave / 
one, 


1462. 

1425, he was advanced to the PE of. 
| York; in 1452 made à Cardinal, and 
tranſlated to the Archiepiſcopal dignity 
of Canterbury, being at that time Lord- 
| Chancellor of England, He founded a 
college of ſecular prieſts at Wye, which. 
at the ſuppreſſion was valued at 931. 


25. 6d. per annum. He died in April 
1454, and was buried in this church, 


on the ſouth ſide of the preſbyterium. 


HONOURABLE THOMAS BOURGCHIER, A. D. 1454- 


3 of William, Earl of Ewe, and 
theCounteſs of Suffolk. He was brought 
up at Oxford, and was three years Chan- 
cellor of that Univerſity, afterwards 
Dean of St, Martin's in London, ſuc- 
ceſſively Biſhop of Worceſter and Ely; 


from the latter he was tranſlated to Can- 
terbury, the ſame year made a Cardinal, 
- and the year following Lord Chancellor ; 
* of England. It is remarked by a con- 


temporary writer, that religion was at 


| this period much on the the decline; 
that 


( we ) 


— of the functions of a 
pariſh / prieft were almoſt grown into 
difuſe and become impracticable. This 
be imputes to the practice of non · reſi · 
dence, to the promoting unworthy and 
Jlliterate perſons in the church, to the 
exceflive indulgence of pluralities, and 
to the beftowing degrees in the Univer- 
fities on thoſe who had neither morals, 
nor any kind of merit to recommend 
them, They were purchaſed without any 
regard to life or learning; and that this 
Corruption in the univerſities overſpread 
the country with ignorance. About 
this time we meet with the firſt deiſti- - 
cal writer in England, Peacock, Biſhop 
of Chicheſter ; who publiſhed ſeveral 
books in favour of natural reaſon above 
the ſcripture, The only thing of any 
conſequence, in which this Arch- 
biſhop bore any part, was bringing the 
art of printing into England, in the 
year 1464, He being informed that a 
preſs. was ſet up at Harlem, prevailed 
on Henry VI. then on the throne, to 
ſend two men over under the title of 
merchants, in order to conceal their bu- 
fineſs, with 1000 marks in their pocket, 
of which 300 were furniſhed by the 
Archbiſhop, that they might make 
themſelves maſters of this myſtery.” As 
ſoon as they were ſettled at Harlem, 
they cultivated an acquaintance with 
one of the compoſitors; and at length, 
by money and promiſes, perſuaded him 
to carry off a ſet of letters, and em- 
bark. with them in the night for Eng- 
land. When they came to England, the 
Archbiſhop, judging Oxford a more 
convenient place for printing than Lon 
don, he ſent the compoſitor thither ; 
and for fear he ſhould ſlip away before 
he had diſcovered the whole ſecert, they 
ſet a guard upon the preſs; and thus 
the art of printing appeared ſooner a' 
this Univerſity, by the care and con 


Mentz and Harlem, This was an a& 
of public ſpiritedneſs well worthy the 
care of a primate of England: and if 
he had taken all the expence, ſmall as 
it was, as well as all the management 
of it upon himſelf, it would have been 
ſtill more for his honour. But Abp, 


had gone before him, in that ſee : not- 
withſtanding the nobleneſs of his birth, 
he had a mean and illiberal turn; and 


repute, was 1201, which he gave to the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. But if we 
read of none of bis. virtyes, we meet 
with none of his vices, except this of 
avarice: which in a great ecclefiaſtic, 
whoſe ſoul can never be tos much in. 
clined to liberality, is one of the worſt. 
Such is the character given of this pre- 
late by Dr. Warner, in his Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtory, But according to Mr. Battely, 


laſt will, we find the following bequeſts. 


To the poor 100l. To this church an 
image of the Trinity of pure gold, en- 


riched with pearls and precious ſtones; 


&c, To the cathedral church of Wor- 
ceſter an image of the bleſſed Virgin 
valued at 6gl. 5s. To the univerfities 


of Oxford, a cheſt with 100l. in it, and 


of Cambridge a like cheſt, with aool. in 

it, to be lent gratis for the uſe of poor 
ſcholars, Beſides ſeveral rich veſt- 
ments, books, money, &. to ſeveral 
conventual and collegiate churches, and 
the value of 100ol. to his ſucceſſor, in 
recompenee for dilapidations. He died 
at his palace at Kooll, on March 30s 
anno 1486, and was buried in this 
church on the north ſide of the choir. 


_ trivance of this Archbiſhop, than at 


any other place in Europe, except 


Bourgchier was more like ſome of thoſe 
Who have followed, than like ſome who 


the only public beneſactions from him 
that we can find, even in that age, 
when public benefactions were in high 


who has printed an extract from his 


divers rich veſtments of cloth, of gold, 


Jonn 
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ou MORTON, A.D. 1496, 


Bon u at Milbourn i in Dorlatdbire, and 
educated firſt at Corn Abbey, then at 
| Baliol College in Oxford, where he 
commenced D, L. and in 1447, was 
Vice Chancellor of that Univerſity, and 
Moderator of the ſchool of civil Law; 
and in 1453, became Head of Peckwa- 
ter Inn; afterwards Advocate in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Pre- 
bendary of Fordington and Wuthring- 
ton in Sarum, and Maſter of the Rolle; | 
in 1473, Rector of St. Dunſtan's, in 
the Weſt, London; in 1474, Arch- 
deacon of Wincheſter; and in 1478, 
biſhop of Ely, whence he was tranſlated 
to the primacy, the year following made | 
Lord Chancellor of England, and in 
1493 advanced to the purple, He was 
a prelate of great natural parts, which 
he had improved by the ſtudy of the 
law, and other branches of learning; 
in which conſidering the age he lived 
in, he was very eminent. Theſe ad- 
vantages procured him, among his great 
church preferments in the reign of 
HenryVIIF. a place in the privy council. 
Notwithſtanding the frequent factions 
and diſtyrbances in the court of that 
unhappy Prince, Morton had the wiſ 
dom to keep clear of them, and to con- 
tinue firm to the intereſt of his Sove- 
reign, On the fucceflion of Edward, 
and at the death of Henry, this fidelity 
was obſerved to his honour by the 
reigning King. Whatever might be his 
defects as an archbiſhop, he had genius, 
learning, ſecrecy, and experience, to 
make him an able ſtateſman, His great 
power and intereſt with the King, and 
taking the faults of the-King ſometimes | 


—_— 


— 


dies and oppreſſions, to fill the coffers 
of Henry, were charged to the ac= 
count of the Archbiſhop : whereas it 


appeared after his death, that the mi» 
nifter was ſo far from adviſing theſe 


avarice, and diverted his projets of 
raiſing of money. His fortune was diſ- 


largeneſs of his revenue, in-munificeace 
and liberality to thoſe who were in 
need; and at his death he bequeathed 
it all to pious uſes, He was a great be- 


ing a large ſum in rebuilding the mide 
ale tower; and obliged his executors, 


ſhould maintain 20 ſcholars at Oxfords 
and 20 at Cambridge, for 20 years. 
Among his other good qualities we 
ought not to omit the conſcientious 
freedoms, which we are aſſured he took 


carriages to him with that gravity, and 
reprehenſion which became his office 


learning and religion did not flouriſh 
much in his adminiſtration, it was more 


yet in theſe there have been Arch - 
biſhops neither ſo great, nor ſo good as 
Morton, He died of a quartan ague, 
at Knoll, in the 8oth year of his age, 


| Otober 12, 1500, and was 1 in 


the undercroft of this cathedral. 


upon himſelf, had . him the 


HENRY DE 


| 


A N, A. D. gos. 


118 W was ſuppoſed to be edu- aue. D. D. was afterwards made 


. ented at N ew-College in Oxford, where 


Abbat of I in the county of 


3 


eney We diſpleaCure of the nobility and 
the people. Thus the frequent fubſi- 


| meaſures, that he reficained the King's | 


poſed of ſuitably to his rank and the 


neſactor to this church, beſides expend- 


by an oath before his death, that they 


with the King; repreſenting his miſ- 


and character. In truth this Archbi- 
ſhop was a great and good man; and if 


his misfortune than his fault; There 
have been wiſer and better times; and 
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3 in 1496 preferred to the 


biſhopric of Bangor, ahd thence to $a. | 


libury, Before his tranſlation to the 
primacy, he was made Chancellor of 
the Garter, Chief Juſticiary of Irelands 
and laftly, Lord Chancellor of England; 


which office he held at. his death, 


which happened on February 16, anno | 


1563 ; he was buried in the martyr - 
dom, in this church. He in great part 
rebuilt the archiepiſcopal palace at Ott- 
ford, and gave the iron —y _ 


| Rocheſter IN 


WILLIAM WARHAM, A. p. 1503. 


| Bonn at Oalely i in Hampſhire, and 
deſcended of an ancient family in that 
county. He was firſt educated at Wick - 
bam College, Winchefter, from whence 
he was in 1475 admitted Perpetual Fel- 
low of New College in Oxford, there 
created D. L. and in 1448 Advocate 
and Moderator of the civil law School; 
and taking orders, had the parſonage of 
Barley in Hertford ; in 1493, the Chan- 
torſhip of Wells, in which year he was 
conſtituted Mafter of the Rolls; in 
150, made Biſhop of London and Kee- 
per of the Great Seal, and ſoon after 
Lord Chancellor of England. He re- 
paired the Palace, and the great tower 
of the church, at Canterbury, and ex- 
pended 30, oool. in rebuilding and re- 
pairing the different ſeats belonging to 
the Archbiſhop, and in his will deſired 
his ſucceſſor not to ſue for dilapidations. 
He died at Hackington on Auguſt 23, 
1532, and was buried under the north 
window of the martyrdom in this. cathe- 
dral. This prelate held the great ſeal 
for the firit ſeven years after the ac- 
ceſſion of King Henry VIII. till Wol- 
| fey, by his ill treatment obliged him to 
reſign it; whoſe power and intereſt with 
the King and the court of Rome were 
ſo much greater than the Archbiſhop's, 
that, during all the Cardinal's adminiſ- 
tration, he was little more than the 
ſhadow of a metropolitan. As he was 
a man of parts and principle, ſo he | 


could not ſee the inſolence and depra- | 


vity of the Cardinal without complain- 


ing of it to os King; which pet the 


prelates upon ill terms with one ano- 
ther as long as Wolſey lived. As little as 


he would ſtoop to that haughty miniſ- 


ter, he was ſubmiſſive enough to the 


King; and in all his public ſpeeches 
addreſſed him with a flattery very un- 


becoming a churchman of the higheſt 


dignity. He is ſaid to have underſtood 


the intereſt of the nation, and the ca- 


non law, as well as moſt men of his 
time ; and if we may judge from the 
e with which he proſecuted the. 


Lollards, he underſtood them better 


than the principles of his religion. His 


conduct in this reſpect admits of no 


excuſe, but that of a zeal which was 
not according to knowledge. . He was a 


friend to men of merit and learning, if 
they were unſuſpected of hereſy ;- and 


encouraged a more rational and uſeful 


knowledge, than was to be acquired by 


the learning, of the ſchools. - But yet 
we read of no public benefactions, no 
endowments in favour of learning or 


religion; which, conſidering he held 


the primacy almoſt 30 years, will. give 


us no great idea of his charity and be- 
nevolence. The lengths which he went 


to oblige the King, as Chancellor of 
the Univerſity of Oxford, in the affair 


of his marriage, and in ſetting the hand 


and ſeal of biſhop Fiſher without that 


prelate's conſent, we muſt leave to be 
juſtified by thoſe who ſound high the 
piety of Archbiſhop Warbam. He was 


rer very = to the eee 


hope 


- ſcarce overbalance. 


e iby. 


hope and fear; and with very good in · 
tentions towards religion, his avarice and 
tin were ſo 888 as to take 


THOMAS CRANMER, "Þ D. 


off all the luſtre 6f his example, in hi 
own, and Ong ge” | | 


1832. 


Bonn at Arſlaiton i in Northampton-4 the courts of base; where nothing 


| ſhire, and educated at Jeſus College in 
Cambridge, where he became Fellow and 
A. M. and afterwards Divinity Reader, 
Moderator, and D. D. in that Univer- 
ſity. On the death of Warham, the 
King ſaw it was of importance to the 
deſigns which he had in hand, that the 
ſee of Canterbury ſhould be filled with 
a man of learning and great abilities. 
With this view he ſent to Cranmer, 
then in Germany, to acquaint him with 
his intention of advancinging him to 
the metropolitan chair, and to deſire 
him to return home in order to take 
poſſeſſion of it. But Cranmer had dif- 
ficulties to get over, before he could em- 
brace this great offer; and even at laſt 
accepted it rather in obedience to the 
King, than to gratify any paſſion of his 
own for power and grandeur, It ap- 
pears from his whole conduct that he 
had a true and primitive ſenſe of the 
great duties arifing from ſuch an im- 
portant ſtation; which in a mind like 
his, the charms of ſtatelinefs could 
He muſt ſee the 
ſtorm which was then ariſing from the 
court of Rome; which would add 
greatly to the duties of 4 metropolitan, 
whoſe bufineſs it was to dire it, and 
which could ſcarcely be directed with - 
out obloquy, envy, and danger. 
muſt be convinced of the obſtinacy with 
which Henry perſevered in the mea 
fures which he once approved; and yet 
how inconſtant he was in his favour to 
his beſt and moſt faithful ſervants. 


Though Cranmer wanted neither cou- 


rage nor wiſdom, yet he bad a natural 
Hmplicity and openneſs of heart, which 


might perhaps give him an averſion to 


P 


He 


; 


. other, 


prevails ſo little as truth, and candour. 
But theſe were not all the difficulties 
which he had to ſtruggle with, nor per- 
haps the moſt important, He had read 
many of the books of Luther, and con- 
verſed with many of his followers whilſt 
he lived in Germany, which had given 
him an unfavourable idea of the uſur- 
pations of the court of Rome; whoſe 
claims he thought unſeriptural and un- 
juſt, We may eably conceive, that a 
primate ſo high in the eſteem of his 
King, and poſfeſſing ſentiments ſo un. 


favourable to the. tyrannic power of the 


Roman church; niuſt be capable of pro- 
ducing great changes in a ſtate where | 
* was become the means of op- 
preſſion on the one hand, and fallen in- 
to ignorance and indifference on the 
And when we add to this, that 
the prince upon the throne was deter- 
mined upon enlarging his own power; 
to the total excluſion of the Pope's ju- 
riſdiction in his dominions; though the 
means made uſe of are not to be juſti- 
fied in every inſtance, nor the imme- 
diate effects to be mentioned without 
horror ; yet the conſequences that fol- 
lowed of bringing about the glorious 
reforrhation may be conſidered as the 
happy and important eftablifiment of 
religious liberty in Britain. On the 
acceſſion of Queen Mary, who bore 
Cranmer an implacable hatred, on ac- 
count of his conſenting to Her mother's 
divorce, the Atchbiſhop was brought to 
his trial, and through the extreme bi- 
gotry of the Queen, and the inveterate 
malice.of his Enemies, be was degraded, 
excommunicated, and then configned 
over to the Teeylar ts and burnt for 
| eſy. 
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| better, and he was, at the near approach 


_ ingly every thing was prepared, and the, 


he prayed, and undrefled himſelf, and 


the flame; nevei drawing it back, ex- 
| Eept once to wipe his face, till it was 


ſor the fault he had committed in ſign 
ing his recantation. / He burnt to all 


| ſeemed to repel the torture, by mere 


age, anc the 23d of his primacy ; leav- 


| him. This prelate has been generally 
blamed by almoſt all hiſtorians, for too 


have excluded bimſelf from the coun. 
eil, or he might have brought himſelf 


0 106 ih 5 


While 3 in confinement, at Ox- | 
ford, 6 reſiſted all the arguments 
againſt every engine that had been uſed 


to overturn his conſtancy : but at laſt 
the infirmities of human nature got the 


of a fiery death, prevailed on to ſub- 
ſeribe an abjuration of his religion. The 
Queen, who had made a merit of par- 
doning his private offences againſt her- 
ſelf, that he might put him to death 
with greater torment uncer a pretence 
of religious zea), finding her meaſures 
broke by his abjuration, pulled off the 
maſk, and ſhewed that nothing would 
fatisfy her but his death, Accord- 


venerable Archbiſhop led, an awful and 
melancholy ſpectacle, to the place of 
execution, As ſoon as he came to it, 


being tied to the Rake, and the fire 
kindled, he extended his right arm into 


conſumed, ſaying often, © This un- 
worthy hand;" teſtifying a repentance 


#ppearance without pain or motion, and 


Nrengtb of mind. Thus ended the life 
of Thomas Cranmer, Archbiſhop of 
Caoterbury, in the 67th year of his 


ing an only ſon of his own name behind 


great a compliance with the will of that 
abſurd and irreligious Prince Henry 
VIII. There are many occaſions, 
where one wiſhes the King's humour 
had beep got the better of ; but Cranmer 
could not do this alone. He might 


to the block, by -oppoſing the King's 


compliance, hinting meaſures at a diſ- 
tance, and as it were by accident, he 
put the King on many occaſions on 
great and good defigns: and to ſay 
the truth, the whole that was done to- 
wards the reformation, in the reign of 
Henry, was entirely owing to the ad- 
Ureſs of the Archbiſhop, and his dex- 
trous management of the King's fro- 
ward humour, The learning which he 
had acquired in the canon and civil law, 
was equal to that of the chief of his 
cotemporaries. His only defect as a man 
of letters was in his ſtyle, which was 
diffuſed and unconnected, even for that 
age; but he was not fingular nor re- 
markable in this defect. He lived at a 
time when an Archbiſhop had con- 
tinual avocations at the council table, 
and when almoſt all the buſineſs of the 
ſtate, was the bufineſs of the church and 
of religion; in which he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily take the lead, and ſhare the 
greateſt burthen. He had all the ſkill 
and learning of the church of Rome, 
as well as the prejudices of his country, 
and the intereſt of the clergy, to con- 
| tend againſt ;/and he had ſcarcely any 
one of his profeſſion, beſides his fellow- 
martyr, Biſhop Rid'ey, that was either 
able or willing to aſſiſt him in the con- 
teſt, But notwithſtanding the public 
demands upon him, as the head of the 
reformation, he found time to diſcharge 
the proper duties of an Archbiſhop. ' 
His clergy were overlooked with as 
much care and aſſiduity as though his 
thoughts were wholly occupied about 
the care of the epiſcopal office. When 
the hoſpitality of his table was provided 
for, which was plentiful without luxy- 
ry, and great without magnificence, to 
which his honeſt neighbours and tradeſ- F 
men were invited, all the reft of his 
revenue was laid out on the poor, and 
in pious uſes; witneſs the per fionsy 
which he gave to many German refugees, 
and the infirmaries which he kept in his 


meaſures ſingly, and unſupported by all | 
ths other biſhops. Whereas by a general 


houſe for the fick and wounded ſeamen. 


4 . 
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He had 


in the forviee of the crown, 


that thorough contempt of the world: 


which is eſſential to the character of an 
ecclefiaſtick ; how little ſoever it has | 


been praQtiſed by ecclefiaftics in later 


ages: but the whole manners of Cran- 
mer were adapted to his profeſſion; af- 
fable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, fall 
of benevolence, and condeſcenſion, for · 
giving, juft, and tender hearted, But 


amidft all the honour and gratitude which 


mould be paid to the memory of this 
great apoſtle of the reformed church of 
England, we muſt not forget that he 
was a' man, and therefore not without 
bis faults, But the laſt falſe ſtep he 
1 inſtead of exciting our 9 


107) | 
| tion, Moul put us al upet cor goied 
againſt the fraiſties of human nature. 


His faults, as well as his virtyes, are 
ſet before us for our inſuction: and if 
he was prevailed on, through the weak - 


maſter, let us remember that he under- 
| went a very painful martyrdom; in which 
he expreſſed a deep reſentment of * His 
former frailty, with an heroie conſtaney 
and fortitude, which was almoſt above 
the reach of mortals, 
look at Cranmer in all points 07 view, 
| we muſt allow him to have been à pro- 
' digy of a man; and that his equal ne- 
ver was, nor probably-ever wil be, feen 
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HONOURABLE REGINALD POLE, A. D. 1555. , 


| F ſon of Sir Richard Pole, 
Lord Montague, by Margaret Plantage - 


net, Counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of 
-. George Duke of Clarence, younger bro- 


ther to King Edward IV. He was born 
at Stoverton Caſtle in Staffordſhire, and 
brought up at-the monaſtery of Carthu- | 
ſians at Shene in Surry z whence he 


went to Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
became feliow of Corpus Chriſti. In 


1517, he was made 2 Prebend in the 


cathedral of Sarum, and two years af- 
ter Dean of Wimbourn Minſter in Dor- 
ſetſhire, Being ſent abroad by Hen:y 


VIII. he refided ſeven years at Padua; 


in the mean time the King made him | 
Dean of Exeter ; ; and having aboliſhed 
the papa) power in England ſent for him 
home; he reſuſing to return was di- 


veſted 'sf his deanry, and proclaimed a 
traitor, The Pope to make him amends 
for the King's diſpleaſure, created him. 


2 Cardinal, and deputed him Ambaſſa- 
dor to the Emperor, and the King of 
France, He was afterwads made Legate, 
and ſat in the Council of Trent; was 


twice elected Pope, but not approving | 
of 08 ang © Ny EO 


he retired to Verona; and at the acc 
ſion of Q. Mary, be was deſired by that 
Princeſs to return to England, and take 
upon him the chief direction in church 
affairs. Shortly afier he arrived, in 


III. and was conſecrated Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury the day aſter Cranmer's ex- 
execution, May za, 1555, and died the 
ſame night with Queen Mary, Nov. 17, 
1558. Forty days after he was buried 
in this cathedral oa the north ſide of 
Becket's crown. This prelate was a 
| modeſt, humble, good natured, and 
learned man. The diviſions among the 
proteſtants, and their want of diſci · 
pline, their diſregard of the ſacred or- 
1er, and their ſeizing the church, reve- 
nues, together with the prejudices of 
education, inclined him to think that 
religion was not wall ſupported without 
a power equal to that of a Pope. But 
he was plainly governed by motives of 
conſcience, Had intereſt or ambition 
| waxed him, he would. have complied 


P 2 ot | * 


character of Legate from Pope Julius 


with Henry's meaſures, and then pro- 
| bably have ſtood foremoſt in that 


| neſs of this mortal fleſh, to deny bis 


In thort, if we 


4 


laſt loſt it, 5 this diſappointment 
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. prince's favours neither would he have 


_ declined the holy chair, when it was 


- Offered him, if wealth and greatneſs had | 


+ been his object. His whole conduct 
_ was,exemplary in all reſpects: and had 


he lived under a Pope of leſs havghti-/ 


_ neſs, and a Queen of leſs cruelty, 
| bis meaſures might have been ſatal.to 
the reformed religion.” The great pat- 
tern of diſintereſtedneſa, regularity, and 
application which he had ſhewed bim 
ſelf; his care to reform the manners of 
the cletgy, and the abyſes which their 
Noth: and negligence had introduced; 
and the candid and gentle treatment 
with which be deſired the Proteſtants 
might be uſed, in all appearance would 
have been much more fatal to the pro- 

greſs cf the reformation, than the in- 
dulgence of the biſhaps to the vices of 
their own party, and the inhuman ſe- 
verities experienced on the other, Hig 
oppoſition. to ſword and fire, gave his 
enemies room to ſuſpect him of lean- 
ing a little towards the hereticks; 
wherefore he was never taken, or at 
leaſt never heard, in their councils a- 
bout religion. 
ſtand him. 


both concurred in engaging him againſt 
- + eryelty and violence; but he had an in- 
YOu men to the ſee of RG 


MATTHEW. PARKER, 


Bon at Norwich, and edelst at , 


Bennet College, Cambridge z Chaplain 
to Henry VIII. and tutor to the Prin- 
ceſs ' (afterwards Queen) Elizabeth ; 

Dean 'of Lincoln, and Prebendary of 
Coldingham in the ſame church. On 
Queen Mary's acceſſion, he was de- 
geptived of ell his preferments, be- 
- cauſe he had married; and to eſcape the 


| turbulence of thoſe times, he lived in 
rivacy and retirement; but in the be- 

ginning of the reign of Queen Eliza. | 

beth 5 advanced to the * 


But they did not under- 
The ſweetneſs of his tem - 
per, and the ſolidity of his judgment, 


the chapel at Lambeth, 


t- a degree of ſuperſtition, and thought 
it impoffible to maintain the order and 
unity-of the church without it. He 
was very incoaſiſtent in one prrticular, 8 
which was, that at the ſame time he 
was exclaiming. againſt the perſecution 
of the reformed, and would not himſelf. 
take any patt in that Naughter, he was 
giving commiſſions to others to proceed 
in it, and returned a certificate into the 
Court of Chancery, of ſeveral who had 
been convicted of bereſy before the 
commiſſaries of his appointing. But, 
however, it may be ſaid of him, that 
he was a man of as great  probity and 
virtue as moſt of the age, if not as all 
of that church, in which he lived, A 
few hours before this Archbithop's 
death it pleaſed God to take away tbe 
great inſtrument of® miſchief Queen 
Mary, and to raiſe up another Queen, 
not only to reviye religious liberiy there 
with greatneſs and ſplendour, but to 
guard and protect it in other countries, 
Her loſs was lamented by none but her 
popiſh clergy; as her reign was in every 
reſpect calamitous to the nation, in which | 
nothing was attended to but cruelty and 
ſuperſtition z and, to uſe the words of 
an hiftorian of that time, ought to be 
tranſmitted, down to poſter i ity in Chae 
ractets of pe art 


A. p. 4565. 
copal dignity, and was conſecrated in 


He was a 
great benefaQtor to Bennet, Caius, and 


Trinity Colleges, in Cambridge; and 


founded 13 ſcholarſhips in the former, 
and one in the latter; j and alſo repaired 
the Regent Walk i in that Univerſity. He 
founded a Grammar School atStokeClarg 


in Suffolk, and another at Rochdale i in 
| Lancaſhire and gave 1ol. per annum 
for preaching of hx ſermons at five 


churches in Norfolk, in Rogation week, 
He repaired, pewed, and brautified the 


chancel | 
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chancel of Beakibourn'church and aug- 
mented the Vicar's income. He gave 


q 


region tha his i to the 
nobility were generally given upon Sun. 


ioc v for ſetting to; work, the poor of | day; nor are we told of his diligence in 


the city of Canterbury, and. 3ol, to the 
pariſhes of Lambeth and Croydon. He 
repaired and partly rebuilt the archiepiſ 
copal palace at Canterbury, which hr 
found in a moſt ruinous condition. H 

died on May 17, 1575, and was buried 
in the chapel at Lambeth; - There 25 
bo giving a general character of this 
| prelate, which will agree to the former 
and latter part, of bis life; he was ſo, 
different a man in thoſe two periods. 
There was: ſomething ſo great in his, 
refuſal cf the primacy, as was ſcarcely 
ever heard of but in ancient times; 
reſiſting for a great whi le all intteaties 
from his friends, and even 2. threat of 
impriſonment. from the Queen herſelf, 
till his compliance was unavoidable, He 
muſt certainly have had a very primi- 

tive ſenſe of the epiſcopal office, and 
had neither avarice, nor ambition. But 
when he was inveſted with the dignity 
of primate, he loſt all his former hum- 
bleneſs of mind, and aſſumed high no- 
tions of authority both in church and 
Nate. - He became as rough and un 

courtly . in his behaviour to all about 
him, as he was laviſh i in his obedience 
to this prerogative, and ſupremacy- For 
whilſt he was laying out all his zeal, 
and all his time and pains, in ſuppreſ- 


fing puritaniſm, he took no ſort of care, 


that we read of, to reform the lives and 
manners of the eftabliſhed clergy ; of 
which many complaints were made in 
parliament, as well as in pamphlets and 


converſation. Indeed the great blemiſh | 


in the character of this prelate, was his 
preferring the laws of the Queen to the 
| laws of God; being rigid to a degree of 
cruelty in linea an obedience'to the 
former, and neglecting to promote the 
latter with an amazing indifference and 


diſregard. He had ſo little concern for | 


public yittue, and the real intereſts of 


4 


| 
| 


| 


preaching, at a time when "preaching. 


example in his devotion. His grace was 
naturally of a warm temper ; but till 
bis head. was turned by his exaltation, 
be gave no in ances of hanghtineſs ar 
Ill nature, He continued to the laſt to 
de always affable. and eaſy of acceſs; 
and did many kind and benevolent 
things to private people, as weil as for 
public uſes. The regulation of his fa- 
mily was extremely laudaple ; he aſ- 
ſigned all his domeſtics ſoms buſineſe 
or other, and kept no. idle people about 
him. Thoſe hq, were not employed 5 
in learning, in the management of his 
revenues, or the affairs oſ his houſ- 
hold, employed their time ſome other 
way. Thus ſeveral were entertained, 
for binding books, engraving, painting, 
tranſcribing manuſcripts, in fine hand- 
writing, for drawing, and illuminatings 
He built the library of Bennet College, 
Cambridge, and beſides a conſiderable ' 
value in printed books, he depoſited. 
there all his manuſcript papers relating 


to the reformation, which have been : 


| 


of great ſervice to our hiſtorians, Not- 
withſtanding his public benefactions, 
the appearance of his ſamily, and the 

- hoſpitality of his table, were always 
ſuitable to his dignity 3, nor are we is 
imagine from the conſiderable ſums 
which were thus expended, that he left 
no children, He had two ſons mar- 
ried; but his Grace's love to his chil- 
He was not exerted in hoarding up an 
heap of wealth for them out of the re- 
venues of the church, in order to raiſe 
a name, and to give his family the rank 
of quality. Beſides the Book which he 
printed in defence of the marriage of 


the clergy, he publiſhed an edition of = 


the hiſtories of Mat. Paris, Mat. Weſt⸗ 
minſter, Walfingham, and the four 


l 


Was ſo much wan ed, or of his piods : | 


{i(:mo') 


-Soſpels in the Saxon languages. A little 
. before his death, he finiſhed, the An- 
;Gquitates Britannice, containing the 
_ Hives of all the Archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury ;- in wbich he was aſſiſted by 
Joſcelin, one of his Chaplains. Upon the 
hole, it be may faid of Abp. Parker, 
_ «that if he had never been promoted to 


10 gent a ſtation, he had good quali-. 


des enoutzh to have made him a very 
| ph m enen en he 


CL 


I 


deſcended to his grave with a great cha. 
rater: and even in that high \tstion, 


another ſtamp, he would in all proba. 


vice of God, than after the ſervice of 
his Prince; and might have taken fome. 


luftre * an e 


"EDMUND. GRINDAL, 4. D. 17 


N 1 at Bees in Cumberland, — 
edncated at Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge ; whence he removed to Chrit 
College, and laftly W Pembroke Hall, 
Where he became Fellow, and after 
wurde Prefident, In 1 549, he was Mar- 
tziret Profeſſor; in 1550, Chaplain to 
Wicholas Ridley, Biſhop of Rocheſter, | 
 Chaunter of St. Paul's, London, and 
_ Chaplain to the King; in 1552, Pre- 
din8aty of Weſtminiter ; in 1559, Bi- 
. hop of London; in 1 569, Archbiſhop 
of York, and thence tranſlated to Can- 
terbury. He died on July 6, 1583, and 
was buried in the chancel of Croydon 
church. He built and endowed with 
401. per annum, a free ſchool at Bees 
in Cumberland ; end gave 471. per an- 


his books, 127 ounces of plate, and for. 
gave a debt of 40l. alfo gol. to the pa- 
riſh of Croydon, to purchaſe lands for 
the uſe of the poor; and 1c0l. to the 
city of Canterbury, to be kept in tock 
for ever for the benefit of poor dealers 
in wool in that city. Having given away 
the greateſt part of his fortune in bis 
life time, he had no great wealth to 
leave behind him. The ſhort character 
of Archbiſhop Grindal is, that he was 
a good natured, friendly, inoffenſive 
man, a learned, uſeful prelate, and a 
fincere, pious Chriſtian, He made a fa. 
crafice of his eyeſight, and his health, 
to the ſtudy of learning and religion, 
and was an amiable rn of all 
chriſtian virtue. 


wem to the two Univerſities, beſides all | 


JouN WHITGIPT, A. D. 1583. 


Bon x at Great Grimſby in Lineoln- 
ſhire, and received the firſt rudiments 
of learning in St. Anthony's ſchool in 

E London ; he afterwards went to Peter- 
houſe, in Cambridge, where he was fel - 
lo, and commenced D. D. thence was | 
choſen Maſter of Pembroke Hall, Head 

| of Trinity College, Margaret and Re- 
gius Profeſſor, and twice Vice Chan- 
cellor of that Univerſity ; and was af-} 
terwards Chaplain to Dr. Cox, biſhop | 
; © of Ely, and ReQtor of Tarerham near 


Cambridge. His next promotion was 
to the Deanry. of Lincoln, and from 
thence to the fee of Worceſter, where 


he brought over many Roman Catholics. 


to the church. After his tranſlation to 
the Primate's chair, he was introduced 
to the council table, and offered the cuſ- 
tody of the Great Seal, but refuſed to 
| accept of it. He was ſtruck with a dead 


palſy, and died at Lambeth on Feb. 23, 
1603, and was buried in the ſouth iſle 
2585 — church, He was a man of 


quick 


| would perhaps have perferered di | 


had he been- placed under 2-Queen- of 


bility, have lopked more after the ſer. 


thing from the Stateſman, to add to 15 


0 ww | ) 


quick abilities, of great good nature, of | 
a peaceable temper, and a genersl ſcholar ; / 
and if be had not lived in thoſe times 
of contention about conformity, be 
would ſcarcely have had a fingle objec- 
tion made to his charaQer, 


that controverſy, and being ſupported 
and encouraged in it by the queen, who 


knew no other merit in a churchman than 


obeying her orders, he regarded neither 
the jatreaties of the clergy, nor the in- 

terceſſion of the courtiers ; but preſſed 
conformity with great rigour, even ſome- 
times beyond all other law, but that of 
her Majeſty's pleaſure. This was the 
only blemiſh cf his adminiſtration ; and 
towards his latter end, he grew weary 
of the perſecutions which the faQtious 
attempts of the Puritans had made ne- 
ceflary in ſome degree. 
a ſort of academy, where young gentle 

men were inſtructed in languages, ma- 
thematics, and other reſpectable ſciences, 
and beſides the indigeat ſcholars which 
| he entertained in his family for this 
purpoſe, he exhibited to ſevesal in the 
univerſities, and encouraged them in 
proportion to their merit and neceſſities, 
At he lived in a time of ſome public 
diſturbance, when invaſions were 0: ten 


But being 
preferted to the primacy for his zeal in 


His houſe was 


| 


threatened, and inforreftions at hom 
attempted, his domeſtics were trained 
to military exerciſe, his palace was well 
furniſhed -with arms, and he kept a. 
ſtable of managed horſes, He was very 
conſiderable for his hoſpitality z in which: 
every thing ſpoke the \generofity, and 
the largeneſs of his mind: and as he © 
was a great lover of pomp, beyond what 
perhaps ſhould have bounded the temper 
of an ecclefiaſtic, beſides: the conſtant: 
figure in his family, which was princely, 
he uſually travelled with a grand retinve, 
He came once to Canterbury with a train 
of 500 borſe, 100 of which were his own 


domeſticks, He lived in too much ſplen- 


dour, to be able to do much good in 
works of charity, though theſe were 
not overlooked, Beſides his uſual be- 
nevolence to the poor at his houſe, he 


founded an hoſpital at Croydon, which 
affords a ſettled maintenance for 28 


brothers and fitters; and a free ſchool, 
endowed with lands of 2ol. a year, In 
ſhort, Archbp. Whitgift had learning, 
courage, and greatneſs of mind, ſuitable 

enough to the high rank he held in the 
church ; and if his predeceſſor exceeded 


him as a true chriſtian prelate, bis ſuc» 


ceſſor was far behind him in every aima* | 
9 and n * virtue. 


RICHARD BANCROPT, . 


Boa x at Farnworth in Lancaſhire, 


and educated firſt in Chriſt; and after- 


wards inJeſus Colizge, Cambridge, where 
he commenced D. D. He was after- 
warde Rector of Taverſharr, Preben- 
dary of Durham and Weſtminſter, Trea - 
ſurer of St. Paul's and Canon of 
2 Church, Canterbury. On May 

8, 1597, be was conſecrated biſhop of 
London, thence tranſlated to the pri- 
macy, and in 1608, conſtituted Chan- 
cellor of Oxford. He died Nov. 2, 1610. 


He was naturally of a rough uncourtly | 


] temper, which was heightened by his | 


great authority ip the high commiſſion, 
He had extreme high notions of go- 
vernment in church and ſtate; and was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of having cheriſhed 
the King's diſpoſition, to aſſume a pow- 
er above the laws and conſtitution of 
his country, He was moſt certainly a 


greater friend to the prerogative than to 
liberty and what with the want of an 
hoſpitality that becomes a biſhop, what: 
with the roughneſs of his temper, and. 
bis high and — notions, he was 
ue” - 


(Ene | 


of the church. He perſuaded the King 


to found 2 college at Chelſea, for a cer 
tain number of learned divines, under 


the name of the provoſt and fellows of 
the College of King James at Chelſea, 
with an ample allowance of lands and. 
privileges.” But this foundation, though 


ſtrongly countenanced at firſt, miſcar 


ried afterwards, and came to nothing, 
But if we read of no extraordinary vir- 


tues in this prelate, it is certain there | 


but Retle regarded in his ſtation as head | 


been Archbiſhops much worſe than Ban- 
croft, who by their good humour and 


generofity, have been more eſteemed, 


when living, and more lamented at their 
death, ; EL IE 


GEORGE ABBOT, A. B. 1616, 


Bos at Guildford, in Surry, where 
he had the firſt rudiments of his educa- 
tion; but afterwards going to Oxford, 
he became Fellow of Baliol, and then 
Maſter cf Univerſity College, and D. D. 


In 1599 he was promoted to the Dean- | 


ry of Wincheſter, and then to that of 
Glouceſter ; in 160g conſecrated Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry; ſoon after 
tranſlated to London, and from thence 
to Canterbury. He died at Croydon 
Aug. 4, 1633, and was buried at Guild- 
ford. Hiſtorians in general, particu- 
larly Biſhop Godwin, A. Wood, Mr, 
Coke; and Dr. Wellwood, ſpeak of this 
prelate in very - honourable. terms; but 
Lord Clarendon ſays, © his manners 
were moroſe, his aſpe& ſour, his ignor- 
ance of the conftitution of the church 
and ſtate, and intereſt of the clergy very 
great all through his life: he conſidered 
the chriſtian religion no otherwiſe than 
| as it abhorred and reviled popery, and 
took yo care of the obſervation of the 
diſci line, or of a conformity to the ar- 
ticles and canons eſtabliſned. Dr. War- 
ner, who has taken ſome pains to in- 
veſligate the character of Abp, Abbot, 
concludes his account of him in the fol- 
Jowing terme: It is not to be won- 
dered at, that a prelate of Abbot's prin- 
_ ciple, ſhould have little credit in the 


court of two. ſuch Kings, who were 


to the deſlruRion of civil and religious 
liberty neither will that ſtain upon his 
memory -remain in the leait to his diſ- 


their country, and our preſent happy 


. 800d Archbiſhop had a worſe misfortune 
than that of diſobliging the Princes he 


laws and liberties of the kingdom; 
which was that of killing a park. keeper 
accidentally in ſhooting at a deer. This 
misfortune gave him a real and very 
ſenſible uneaſineſs, all his life after: 


tled a decent annuity on the man's wi- 


he was born. We may, in my opinion, 


by ſaying, that he was a man of good 
parts and learning, as a divine, that he 


converſation, and an Archbiſhop who 
under ſtoad the conftiturion of his coun. 
try in church and fate, to which he 
ſtedfaſtly adhered, without any regard 


to the favour, or the frowns of printes.” 


| are no vices lald to his charge, by thoſs 
who did not eſteem him, but cruelty / 
and covetouſneſs; which, when they 
are-narrowly looked into, appear not to 
deſ:rve thoſe opprobious names in the 
ſtricteſt acceptation. In ſhort, there have 


eredit, with thoſe who are lovers of 


eſtabliſhment of church and ſtate. The 


lived under, by a firm adherence to the 


dow. His Grace alſo founded an hoſ- 
pital for men and women, with a plen- 
tiful endowment, at Guildford, where 


conclude the character of Abp. Abbot, 


was a prelate of a very pious exemplary 


carrying the prerogative above the law, 


he kept the anniverſary of it with the 
frifteſt faſting and humility, and ſet- 


— 
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WILLIAM, LAUD, A.D. 1635, | 


1 of a Aar en iegte Bek. | 


hire, where he was born, and firſt edu- 


_ cated at a ſchool in that town; thence 


he was ſent to St. John's College, Oxford, 
where he ſucceſſively became Fellow, 


Divinity Reader, and Preſident. He was 


firſt Vicar of Stamford in Northamp- | 
tonſhire, and had the Ad vowſon of North | 
Kilworth in Leiceſterſhire, which he 
exchanged for Weft Tilbury in Eſſex. 
In 1608 he was chaplain to Dr. Neal, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter; who gave him the 
rectory of Cookftone in Kent; which 
he exchanged for Norton near Sitting - 
bourn; the Biſhop alſo made him Pre- 
endary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon df 
Huntingdon ; in 1609 he was Chap- 
lain to King James; 1615 made Dean 
of Glouceſter; and about two years af- 
ter exchanged his livings in Kent and 
Eſſex, for the reftory of, Ibſtook in Lei- 
celierſuire; 3 1620 was inſtalled Canon 
of Weſtminſter ; in 1621, made Bi- 
op of St. David's, with leave to hold 
the prefidentſhip. of St. John's College 
in commendam; alſo Dean of the 
King” $, Chapel and a Privy Counſellor ; 
In 1626 he. was | tranſlated. to Bath and 
Wells, and from thence, in 1628, to 
the biſhoprick. of London; four years af- 
ter was choſen -hancellor of the Univer- 


ſity of Oxford, and in 1633 ſworn Chan- 


cellor of Scotland, and of the city of 


Dublin; 17 which — he became Pri- 


mate. In nning of the grand 


rebellion ig oy —— the rage of the 


factious commons, and was impriſoned | the high rank of metropolitan, | and 


ime miniſtet in Which he had ſo ma- 
peachment 'of high treaſon, His 01 By | 


waz five months: Tepending upon this ge- 8 
neral charge, that he had endeavoured! 


in the Tower almoſt four | years on an im- 


to ſybvert the Jaws, 'the proteſtant . 
ion, and the rights of Parliament.” || try 
The Archbiſhop” made a full and un- 


daunted defence of himſelf for above 20 
days, with great art, vivacity, oratory | 


| 


and firmneſs z and, confidering the ma- man of 
| <Q' 


| imperious temper, 


lice and animoſity of the mapagers fox 
the commons againſt him, with'more 


patience and diſcretion, than cpuld be 


expected from a man of his warm and. 
It was - not- without 
difficulty that the commons could be 
prevailed with, that the ſentence of 
| hanging ſhould be changed into beheade 
ing; which, as the priſoner! was a Bi- 
ſhop, a Privy Counſellor, . and the firſt 
peer of the realm, ſhewi the -rancour 
and inveteracy with which they perſe- 
cuted him to death. Hi Grace's/beha+ 
viour on the ſcaffold was truely great 
and magnanimous; and did him more 
honour than all the circumſtances of 
his life. He was beheaded on Tower. 
hill, Jan, 10, 2645, at the age of 71. 
His body was buried in the church of 

All-hallows, Barking; but in 1663, was 
removed to Oxford, and reinterred/in 
St. John's College chapel. This was the 
end of the ſamous Abp. Laud : of whom 
our hiſtorians ſpeak with abominablg 
partiality, either in his favour or diſ- 
praiſe. He was neither the Saint which 
ſome have repreſented him, nor the de- 
vil Which others painted him. As to 
his temper, it muſt be allowed;that with 
great openneſs and ſincerity, there was 
Joined an ungovernable heat and impe- 
tuokty,” which put him off his guard 
and betrayed him into indiſcretions 
which gave a handle LEM im, His 
ſp it being active and uncontroulable, 
it was a mis fortue to him to be | placed i in 


ny op ortunities to exert it; becauſe, 
with his high principles i ig church and 
"ate, it made his grace no friend to the 
laws and the conſtitution of his counts 

and it raiſed many enemies againſt 
pe who were implacable. "He was 
Man of good parts, which had been im- 
pro ved learning, but be was more a 


Teig than Ad lette Lord 


rs, 
Claren 


(is þ 


Clarendon 1 3 that he te- 
tained too keen a memory of thoſe 
ho had uſed him ill; and there was 
ſomething very boiſterous and turbulent 
in his diſpoſition.” There is no ſort of 
doubt, let his enemies ſay what they 
will, that he was a firm and thorough 
proteſtant, without any inclination to 
become a papiſt. But as his zeal for 
the church of England made him a mor- 
tal enemy to all the ſectaries which di- 
vided from it, ſo, to remove himſelf as 
far as he could from theſe, he counte- 
nanced, and introduced ceremonies into 
the ſervice,” which reſembled thoſe. in 
the church of Rome; and which he 
preſſed with as much vigour as though 
they had been the eſſentials of reh- 
gion. This was the great-foible of Abp, 
Laud, It muſt be owned too, that be 
Had a great deal of ſuperſtition in his 
compoſition, which appears in many in- 
fances of his diary. His virtue con- 
ſiſted more perhaps in the ſeverify. of 
his manners, and an abſtinence from 
pleaſure, than in any real affections of 
benevolence, or a true goodneſs of heart. 
Nothing equalled his reſolution, but 


His zeal for the king and the bierarchy ; | Loud, that he had virtues and quali- 


and in obeying the impulſe of that zeal, 


he truſted entirely to his good n 


tions, without any regard to prudence 
or politeneſs; that is, he took no care 


10 


WI LIAN JUXON, AD. 


Bonn at Chicheſter i in Suſſex; and 
| educated at Merchant Taylor's ſch601 
in London; thence removed to Oxford, 
became Fellow, and afterwards Preſi- 

dent of St. John s College, and i in 1626 
vice Chancellor of that Univerſity, In 
2609 he was Vicar of St. Giles's near 
Orferd; afterwards clerk of the CI 

ſet, one of the King's Chaplains, and 
Dean of Worceſter; in 1632 he was 
made dean of the Chapel Royal, and 


1 
to maks _ een en gen | | 


beſt colours, nor EP} .any Milerence to 
other people about them, but reſted ſa - 
'tisfied in his on integrity. He was to 
the laſt degree impatient of contradic- 
tion, even in the council; nor could 
he debate any arguments, which was 
not of monent, with the patience and 
temper which became his character. 
He was a great benefaQor to the col- 
lege where he was educated, enriching 
it with a variety of valuable manu- 
' ſcripts, beſides 5ool, in money. He ſet- 
| tled the imp:opriation of Caddeſden on 
the ſee of Oxford, and annexed com- 
mendams on ſeveral other biſhoprics, He 
expended large ſums in the repairs, and 
rebuilding of the cathedral of St. Paul; 
ſettled 200), a year on an hoſpital at 
Reading, where he was born; and left 
ſeveral legacies of the like nature. But 
with all the virtues and accompliſh. 
ments which his moſt partial friends 
have attributed to him, it muſt be own- 
ed he was very unfit for either of the 
ſtations which he filled in church and 
Kate; eſpec ially in ſuch times, and 
under ſuch a monarch as Charles I. 
Upon the whole; we may ſay of, Abp, 


fications great enough to have made 
him as much beloved and reſpected, in 
private life, and in quiet times, as he 
was now rr and e 


1660. 


but tranſlated to 1 before con- 
ſecration, called to the council Board, 
and appointed Lord High Treaſurer in 
1635; which office he filled with pro- 
bity and approbation, though oot with- 
out a great deal of envy on account of 
his being à churchman very little 
known, and that poſt being the moſt 
beneficial, next the great ſeal, of any 
in the kingdom. He reſigned it a lit- 


tle before King Charles's breach with 


the year following diger of Hereford, 


the — and attended quietly to 
the 


. 


| the duties of his ſtation during the war. 


After he waited on his Majeſty on the 
ſcaffold at his execution, we hear no 


( 3275 9. 


more of him till the reſtoration; and 


he was then ſo infirm and aged, that he 
could not acquit himſelf of the duties 
of his high ſtation, to which he was 
then advanced, He wag a man of great 
moderation in his temper, much be- 
loved, and of a character unexception- 

able. But if his abilities and learning 


GILBERT SHELDON, A. D. 1663, 


Born at Stanton in Staffordſhire; 
but going to Oxford, he became a Com- 
moner in Trinity, and Fellow and War- 

den of All Souls Colleges, in that Uni- 

verſity. He was alſo Canon of Worceſ- 
ter, Maſter of the Savoy, Dean of Weſt. 
minſter, and Clerk of the Cloſet to the 
King, and ducing the urſurpation of. 
Cromwell went through many difficul- 
ties. At the reſtoration he was made 
Biſhop of London; and in conjunction 


with the Earl of Clarendon, was the, 


chief promoter of all the ſeverities a- 
gainft the nonconformiſts. He was a 
man of very high principles in church 
and ſtate; which his uſage in the civil 
wars and under the commonwealth did 
not at allabate. He was of a buſy, reſtleſs 
ſpirit, and more of a ſtateſman than a 
prelate, and had little other regard to 
religion than as it was an engine of the 
ſtate. We hear of nothing but his op- 
poſing all the meaſures propoſed for a 
comprehenſion, and of his writing cir- 
cular letter after letter to the Biſhops of 
his province to put the laws in execu- 
tion againſt the nonconformiſts. When 
the parliament and people grew weary 
"of theſe ſeverities, and began to ſee the 
ill policy of thus perfecuting their pro- 
'teſtant brethren when popery was at the 


"oa. 


.Q a 
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ing were conſiderable, we have no re- 
mains of them; and he may be ſaid to 
have been rather of the number of the 


good, than of the great Archbiſhops. 


gefore his death, he augmented the Wr 
ings of 14 pariſhes in this dioceſe. He 
died in his palace at Lambeth, at the 
age of 81, on June ao, 1663, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, ö 


LID 


public affairs, We do not mean by this 
to infinuate that he favoured popery, or 
that he was not a thorough proteſtant « 
but his grace had certainly more ani- 
moſity againſt nonconformiſts than a- 
gainſt the papiſts; and it is probable 
that he was not wholly without re- 
venge againſt the former, for the de- 
ſtruction they had brought upon the 
epiſcopal church. The deſire of pre- 
ſervation however might haye ſome ſhare 


in the ſeveri:ies which he rained down 


upon them ; that they might never have 


ſach another opportunity to overthrow 


the church of England. What ever 
were his motives, it muſt be allowed 
that he carried his perſecution of the 


| nonconformiſt beyond the bounds of 


policy and religion. In all other re- 
ſpects he was unblemiſhed, and for his 
public benefactions for the encourage- 
ment of learning, and for charitable 
uſes, he was a great example. There 
have been many much better Archbis 


ſhops than Sheldon, it muſt be granted, 


and there have been many alſo worſe, 
In the ſpace of 17 years before his 
death, he expended in charitable and 
pious uſes the ſum of 66;000l He died 
on Auguſt 9, 1677, and was buried in 


the church at Craydgn, © 
door, the Archbiſhop retired from all . e | | 


wi. 
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WILLIAM SANCROPT, AD, 1677, 


ben at Frefi ngfield i in Suffolk, and 
| educated at Emanuel College, Cam- 
| bridge, where he became Fellow and af- 
terwards D. D. and Dean of St. Paul's, 


and from thence tranſlated to the archie- 


piſcopal throne, He augmented the in- 
comes of ſeveral ſmall vicarages in the 
. dioceſe of Canterbury, diſcharged a 
debt of 671. due by the hoſpital of St. 
Nicholas, Harbledown, and gave in bis 
life time about 18,0001. in charitable 
uſes, Whilſt he was primate the revo- 


Jutioa happened; and not taking the 


oath of allegiance he was obliged to re- 
.fign his dignity; upon which he re- 
tired to Freſfingfield, where he died on 


November 24, 1694, and was buried in 
the church-yard at that place, He be 
haved with ſingular prudence and inte- 
grity in the difficult and critical times 
in which he lived; and it was reckoned 


very happy ſor the church of England, 


in the furious attacks made upon it in 


the latter years of King Charles, and 


the whole reign of King James II. that 
ſo ſteady a pilot was'at the helm, His 


large revenues he did not profuſely waſte 


in luxury and extravagance, but decent- 
ly beſtowed them in hoſpitality and cha- 
rity: and alſo diſpoſed of his prefer- 
ments We great * ; 


"JOHN TILLOTSON, A. D. 1691, 


Tur eldeſt ſon of Robert Tillotſon, 


a clothier at Sawerby, in the parith of 
Hallifax i in Yorkſhire, and till he went 
to the Univerſity, was educated under 
the immediate care of his father, who 
was a very rigid Puritan and Calvi- 
niſt, In the year 1647 he went to 
Cambridge, and was admitted Penfioner 
of Clare Hall, where he became A, B. 
Fellow, and A. M. in 1663 he was 
made Rector of Ketton, or Kedington 
in Suffolk, and Preacher to the Society 
of Lincola's Inn; in 1665 Lecturer of 
St. Laurence Jewry, London; in 1666 
commenced D. D. in 1668 Chaplain to 
his Majeſty, and the year following 
Prebendary of Canterbury, but quitting 
the latter in 1672 was advanced to the 
Deanry in this cathedral; in 1675 Pre- 
bendary, and in 1678 Reſidentiaryof St, 
Paul's; 1689 Clerk of the King's Clo. 
ſet, and Dean of St, Paul's; in 1691 


he was advanced to the ſee of Canter. 


bury, and ſoon afterwards ſworn of his, 
_ Majeſty's Privy Council. This primate, 
after filling the chair two years, died, 

univerſally lamented, on Nov, 22, 1694, 


and was buried in the church of Saint 
Laurence Jewry. In reality Archbi- 
ſhop Tillotſon's character may be truſted 


to poſterity upon the facts related of 
him, and the teſtimony of his own wri- 


tings, both private and public. His 
charity and generoſity, with the ex- 
pence of coming into the ſee, and the 
repairs. and improvements of his pa- 
lace had ſo exhauſted his fortune, that 
if his firſt fruits had not been forgiven, 
his debts could hot have been paid.. He 
left nothing to his family but the copy 
of his poſthumous ſermons which was 
afterwards ſold for 2 500 guineas. King 
William therefore, according to his pro. 
miſe, granted to his widow an annuity of 
4001, for her life, which, upon ſome un- 
foreſeen loſſes ſuſtained by her, he after- 
wards augmented with aol. more, 
Both which were continued till her 
death in 1702; and his Majeſty was ſo 


her penſion, without any deduction, 
that he always called for the money 
quarterly, and ſent it to ber himſelf, 


THO. 


ſollicitous for the regular payment of 


at 
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THOMAS TENTS ON, A. P. 1694, 


Son of the Rev. Mr. John. Teniſon, | 
B. D. and Reder of Mundeſly in Nor- 


wich, He was ſent at a proper age to the 
free ſchool in that city, thence to 
Cambridge, and admitted a ſcholar at 
Corpus Chriſti, or Bennet College. In 
1657 he took the degree of A. B. in 
166 1 A. M. and the next year was ad ; 
mitted Fellow; in 1665 he was one of 
the Univerſity Preachers, and Curate of 
St. Andrew the Great in Cambridge; in 
1667 B. D. Rector of Holywell and 
Nedingworth in Huntingdonſhire, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Mancheſter; 
in 1674 Upper Miniſter of St. Peter's 
of Mancroft in Norwich; in 1680 he 
took his degree of D. D. and was pre- 
ſented to the vicarage of St. Martin in 
the Fields by King Charles II, being 
then one of his Majeſty's Chaplains; 
ſoon after the revolution he was made 
Archdeacon of London, and in 1692 
conſecrated Biſhop of Lincoln, and two 
years after promoted to the Primacy of 
England, He died at Lambeth Palace on 
Dec. 14, 1715, and was buried in the 


chancel of Lambeth church. This pre- 


late may juſtly be ſaid to have rivalled the 
beſt 'diſpoſed zealots in the Roman 
church in their much boaſted grace of 
charity; for beſides his public founda- 
tions, and the uncommon number of 
legacies and benefactions at his death, 
he yearly diſburſed large ſums in alms 
for the relief of the poor. He founded 
a charity ſchool for 12 poor girls at 
Lambeth, and another at Croydon; 
built the epiſcopal throne in the cathe- 
aral, at the expence of 2441, 88. 2d. 
gave 2561, 178. in books to the library 
of St. Paul's cathedral; 70 guineas to 
the poor Palantines in 1709; 30l. to- 
wards beautifying the church of Cran- 
brook ; 461, to Lambeth church for a 
velvet pall; zoool. to Bennet college, 


Cambridge; col. to advance printing in 
that univerſity ; 10col, tothe ſociety for 
propagation of the goſpel; 10001. to 
the governors of Queen "Ann's bounty, 
for augmenting ſmall livings in Kentz 
cool. for the relief of clergymen's wi- 
dows and children; 50 guineas for the 
repairs of 'Bromtey college, and the like 
ſum to the widows thereof; 100l. to 

the French Proteſtant refoyaes ; ; a piece 
of ground for a burying place to the pa- 
riſh of Lambeth; Tool. to Abp, Whit- 


gift's hoſpital at Croydon, with 400l. to 


the ſchool founded there in his life- 
time; 10l. each to ten poor Rectors or 
Vicars in the dioceſe of Canterburyz 


Lol. each to the poor of Canterbury, 


Lambeth, and Croydon; zol. each to 
the pariſhes of St. Martin's in the Fields 
and St. James's, Weſtminſter ; 101. each 
to five pariſhes in Norfolk, Cambridge» 
ſhire, and Huntingdonſhire, and 501. 
to Dr, Lilly Butler, Miniſter of Alder» 


manbury, who had many children, As 


this Archbiſhop lived in times of the 


ſevereſt trial, ſo his character has been 


variouſly repreſented. He was a prelate 
who ordinarily, through the whole 
courſe of his life, practiſed that integri- 
ty and reſolution he at firſt ſet out withz 
nor was he influenced by the changes 
of the age he lived in, to act contrary © 
to the pure and peaceable ſpirit of the 
goſpel. He adorned his high tation with 
an exemplary piety, and a munificent 
charity, and was happily endued with 
ſuch a happineſs of temper, as enabled. 

him to ſteer the church with ſteadineſs 
through thoſe violent ſtorms of party» 
the rage of which too much affected the 
too tender ſpirit of his predeceſſor, His 
character as a writer, is ſeen in his per- 
formances of that kind; which ſet his 
abilities far enough above contempt; yet 
his ſtyle is rather heavy and inelegant. 


WIL 
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WILLIAM WAKE, DP PRI 


Jan of Mr. William Wake, a gen- 
tleman of a conſiderable fortune at 
Blandford in Dorſetſhire, where the 
Archbiſhop was born in the year 1657. 
At the age of 15 he was admitted a 
Audent of Chriſt Church, Oxford; in 
23682 went chaplain to the Lord Vit” 


count Preſton to the court of Frances | 


and a'ter his return home was choſen 
preacher to the Society of Gray's Inn; af 
ter the revolution he was appointed De- 
puty Clerk of the Cloſet, created D. D, 
made C-non, and afterwards Dean of 
Chriſt Church, Oxford; in 1693 Rector 
of St. James's, Weſtminſter; in 1701 
Dean of Exeter; in 1705 Biſhop of 
Lincoln, from whence upon the demiſe 
of Abp. Teniſon, he was tranſlated, by 
that prelate's recommendation, to the 
Archbiſhopric of Canterbury, His grace 
died at his palace of Lambeth, Jan. 24, 
2737, and was interred in a private 
manner at Croydon. As a writer, Abp 
Wake's publications beſt ſpeak to his 
character: the letters written by him 


| to ſeveral divines of the Sorbonne, on 
an union between the two churches of 
England and France were ſo full. of 
energy and argument as to excite the ad- 
miration even of Pope Clement XI. 
who declared it was pity the author of 
ſuch profound letters was not a member 
of their church. As a man he was of 
extenhve liberality and charity; which 
were reached out to the unfortunate and 
diſtreſſed object as well as the induſ- 
trious and neceſinous poor. He ex- 
| pended about II, ocol. in repairing the 
two palaces of Lambeth and Croydon, 
and about 700. in rebuilding the vicar- 
age houſe of the latter, By his laſt will 
he bequeathed his library cf printed 
books and manuſcripts, together with a 
curious collection cf coins, the whole 
valued at 10,0001. to Chriſt Church 
College, Oxford, His grace left behind 
him ſix daughters, the youngeſt of 
whom married Dr. Jolin Lynch, D. D. 
ce: of Canterbury. | 


; 


JOHN PO T T E R, A. D. 1737, 


Son of Mr. Thomas Potter, a linen - 


- Eraper at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, where 


be was born about the year 1674; and 


being put to ſchool at the ſame place, he 
made an uncommon progrel> in a ſhort 
time, eſpecially in the Greek Lan- 
guage, At the age of 14 he was ſent 
wo Univerſity College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B. A. in 1694 was 
choſen Fellow of Lincoln College, and 
A. M. in 1704 be commenced B. D. 
and Was appointed Chaplain to Abp. 
Teniſon; in 1706 he proceeded D. D. 
and ſoon after became Chaplain in or- 
dinary to her Majeſty Queen Anne; the 
next year Repins Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity, and Canon of Chriſt Church in 
Oxford; in 2715, Biſhop of Oxford, and 


| on the death of Abp. Wake was tranf- 
lated to the primacy, This arduous and 
important poit he filled during the ſpace 
of ten years with great reputation, 
wholly attentive to the devoirs of his 
ecclefiaſtical function, without engag- 
ing too buſily in the ſecular affairs inci- 
dent to that high office, Thus em- 
ployed, he fell into a lingering diſorder - 
which put a period to h's life in the 
year 1747. He left behind him the 
character of a prelate of diſtinguiſhed 
| piety and learning, ſtrictly orthodox in 
reſpect to the eſtabliſhed doctrines of the 
church of England, and a zealous and 
vigilant guardian thereof, againſt all the 
attempts that were made to ſubvert and 


| undermine 1 it during his preſidency. He 
was 


tows 


was | jematlably ſtudious of regularity, 
order and economy, and, in that ſpirit, 
not unmindful to ſupport the metro- 
political dignity by a ſuitable carriage, 


which was ſometimes cenſured, though 
without any good reaſob, a8 proceeding 


from a ſpirit of pride and haughtineſs, 
His grace left three daughters and two 
| ſons; of whom” ohn the eldeſt, taking 


; orders, was preſented to the reQtory of 


* 


| 


j 


Wrotham, and the vicarage of Lydd, 
both-in Kent, by his-father, who like. 
wiſe gave him a handſome- portion z, 
but being offended with his conduct in 
marrying indiſcretely, he conferred the 
bulk of his fortune on his younger ſon 
Thomas, The Rev. John Potter wag 
alſo many years Prebendary and aſter- 


wards 'Dean of Canterbury. | He died 
in 1770. ; 
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THOMAS HERRING, A.D. 1747+, £9 


36IL * 1 


0 of the Rev. Mr. John Herring, 
4 of Walſoken | in Norfolk, where 
he was born, in 1693. He was firſt edu 
cated at the ſchoot at Wiſbech in the 

Idle of Ely, in 1710 admitted into Jeſug 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of A. B. in 1716 choſen Fellow | 
of Bennet College, next year com 
Mmenced A. M. and was ſucceſſively 
Miniſter of Great Shelford, Stow cum 
Qui, and Trinity, in Cambridge; 1722 

Obaplain to Dr, Fleetwood, Biſhop of 

Ely, Rector of Rettington i in Eſſex, and 

of Barley in Hertfordſhire 3 in, 1724 
took the degree of B. D. in 1726 was 


made Preacher to the Society of Lin- | 


coln 5 Inn, and one of his Majeſty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary; 4725 com- 
menced D. D. at Cambridge; in 1731 
Rector of Blechingly in Surry, and 


.Dean of Rocheſter 3 in 1737 Biſhop of | 


= Bangor in 1743 Archbiſhop of York, 


_and in 1747 tranſlated to the See of 


Canterbury. In this high flation he 
treated his friends. with the ſame eaſe 
? and courteſy as before: he knew how 
to condeſcend, without detracting from 
: the reverence due to his character. His 
grace died at Croydon, March 13, 17 57, 
and was buried in the vault of Croydon 
church. He abſolutely. forbid any mo- 
nument ; however he left one of his 
own raiſing in his ſermons, where he | 
| ſpeaks of true religion from what he 


felt and practiſed himſelf; and another 


| was ſor won after raiſed to his memory by 


Dr, Jortin, who, in bis life of Eraſ- 
mus, having quoted the excellent cha- 
racter which that author drew of Abp. 


Warham, after his deceaſe, takes occa- 


ſion from thence to ſketch the fallow- 
ing juſt picture of his great friend and 
| patron Abp, Herring: « It is with a me- 


| lancholy kind of pleaſure, _ {ſays he) 


that I tranſcribe theſe. paſſages, and 
ſhall, in other parts of this work, inſert | 
other teſtimonies to the honour of the 
Archbiſhop,” „ Whilſt in the cha- 
rafter of this amiable prelate, drawn by 
ſo maſtery a hand, I comtemplate that 
of my late patron Thomas Herring, 
Abp. of Canterbury, who, beſides the 
good qualities in which he reſembled 
Warham, had piety without e 
and moderation without meanneſs; 

open and liberal way of thioking, 7 | 


A conſtant attachment to the cauſe of 


ſober and rational liberty, both civil 
and religious. Thus he lived and died, 
and few great men paſſed through this 


malevolent world better beloved and lefs 


cenſured than he.” The Archbiſhop 


left another monument of his own raiſ® 
ing, by. two charitable and munificient 


pag inns he gave 10001, to the ſo- 
ciety for the relief of widows. and ſons 
of poor clergymen, and 10001. to the 
Mater and Fellows for rebuilding Cor- 


pus Chriſti College, Cambridge. He im- 


proved the gardens at Bifhopsthorp and 


gave 


( 10 } 


gave a new clock for the turret; he 


ner _=_ _o_ and patio and runes 


MATTHEW. I 


3 Maithew Hutton, Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, was lineally de- 
ſcended from Doctor Matthew Hutton | 
Archbiſhop of York, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, on this wiſe, viz. Dr. 
Matthew Hutton, Archbiſhop of York, 
in the year 1594; his eldeſt ſon was Sir 
Timothy Hutton, Knight, of Marſkein 
the connty of Vork. Matthew Hut- 
ton, Eſq. fon of Sir Timothy, John 
'Hutton, ſon'of Matthew ; which John 
Hutton married Dorothy, a dayghter 
'of William Dyke, 'Efq. of Frant, id 
Suſſex, by whom he bad two ſons, viz. 
John, and Matthew, Jate Archbiſhop of | 
Cinterbury, Dr. Matthew Hutton, late 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born 
ay Marſke in the county of Vork, Ab. 
ary che 5th, in the year 1692-3. In the 
year 1702 he was ſent to be at Kir- 
by- hill, near Richmond, under the care 
of the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, who, had been 
educated at Jeſus College in Cambridge. | 
At Whitſuntide, 1709, he removed to 
Rippon with Mr. Lloyd, newly elected 
Mader of the Free School in that town, 
and continued there till Whitſuntide, 
| 1710. On the 22d of June, 1710, was 
admitted of Jeſus College, Cambridge, 
took his Bachelor of Arts Degree Jan. 
17133 alſo Maſter of Arts Degree in 
1716, and was elected Fellow of Chriſt 
College Cambridge July the Sch, 1717, 

In what year he was appointed Domel- 
tie Chaplain to his Grace Charles Duke 
of Somerſet does not appear; but it 
- was in the room of Dr. Grigg, when 
be was made Maſter of Clare- hall, 
Cambridge. Upon the death of Door 


the gardens, eg about ooo. in 
reſtored the houſe at Croydon in a man- | repairing and adorning it, and the 


rb and A at beer ef 
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Gries, in the year 1726, he was pres 


$4 + * 


which vacated his Fellow ip. 155 172 
he was created Doctor i in Divinity, at 
the Royal Commencement, and upon 


1 — 


1729, was preſented by the Duke of 
Somerſet, to the valuable rectory of 
Spofforth i in Yorkſhire 5 was appointed 
Chaplain to King George the IId. in 

the year 1730, Prebend of Langtoft in 


Fe attended King George the IId. to 
pointed Canon of Windſor in 1737 
for a Prebend in Weſtminſter, On the 


Archbiſhoprick off York was nomi- 
' nated to the «0116; rh of Bangor, and 


upon the promotion of Abp. Herring, 
to the See of Canterbury, ſucceeded 
him in the Archbimoprie of Vork, 
was confirmed Abp. of Vork, the roch 
of December, 1747. Upon the tranſ- 
lation of Biſhop Sherlock from Salifbury 
to the Biſhopric of London, in the year 
1748, was appointed Lord High Al- 
moner to his Majeſty; and upon the 
death of Abp. Herring, ſucceeded him, 


died at his houſe in Duke-ftreer, Weft- 
minſter, March igth, 1758, aged 65, 
and was buried in a vault in the chan- 


| March. 


ſented by the Duke of Somerſet, to the 
rectory of Trowbridg ze, i ihre; 4 . 


the death of Doctor Denny, in the year 


the Cathedral of Vork in the year 1735+. 
Hanover in the year 1736, was ap- 
which he reſigned May the 18th, 1739» 


promotion of Biſhop Herring to the | 


conſecrated Novergl er 13, 1743 · And 


and was confirmed Archbiſhop of Can- | 
terbury the 29th of April, 1757. He 


cel of Lambeth. church the 27th. of | 


THO. 


cm). = 


THOMAS. SECKER, 


"Pulls prelate was "dial in the year 


x 54% 


1765 
and lay 8 with many others 


1693, at the ſmall village-of Sibthorp, | of the moſt eſteemed treatiſes in theo- 


in the county of Nottingham. His fa- 
ther was a Proteſtant Diſſenter, a pious, 
virtuous, ſenſible man, who, having 2 
ſmall paternal fortune, followed no pro- 
feſſion: his mother was the daughter of |. 
a ſubſtantial enten farmer, in the 
ſame county, | | 
He received his education at Te 
private ſchools and academies in the 
country, being obliged by various acci- 
gents to change his maſters, frequently; | 
notwithſtanding. which. evident diſad- | 
Yantage, he had, at the age of nineteen, 
not only made a conſiderable progreſs | 
in Greek and Latin, but had acquired a 
Knowledge of French, Hebrew, Chaldee, | 
and Syriac, and had learned geography, | 
logie, algebra, and geometry, and had 
gone through a courſe of lectures on 
Jewiſh antiquities, and other points, pre- 
paratory to a critical ftudy of the Bible. 
At the ſame time, in one or other of 
thoſe ſeminaries, he had the good ſor- 
tune to form an acqaintance with ſe- 
. veral' perſons of 'great abilities. Among | 
the reſt, in the academy of the learned 


Glouceſter, then at Tewkſbury, he laid 
the foundation of -a ſtrict friene hip 
with Mr, Joſeph Butler, who was af- 
terwards Biſhop of Durham. 
Mr. ecker being deſtined by his fa- 
ther for the miniſterial office, amongft 
the Diſſenters, his ſtudies; daring the 
laſt years of his education, were chiefly 


turned towards divinity, in which he 


made ſuch quick advances, that by the 
time he was twenty-three, he had read 
over carefully a great part of the ſcrip- 
tures, particularly the New Teſtament 
inthe Original, and the beſt comments 
upon it; Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory, the Apoſtolical Fathers , Whifton's 
Primitive Chriſtianity, and the princi- 
pal writers for and againſt miniſterial 
| R | 


wel 


80 to 


—_— 
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| logy. Bot though the reſult of theſe 


' inquiries was a well-grounded- belief of 


| the Chrittian Revelation; ye: not being 
| at that time able to decide on ſome ab- 
ſtruſe ſpeculative doctrines, nor to de- 
, termine abſolutely what communion he 
: ſhould embrace, be reſolved, like a wiſe 
; and honeſt man, to purſue ſome profeſ= 
ſion, -which ſhould not oblige him to 


| declare, or teach publickly, opinions 


which were nut yet thoroughly ſettled 
in bis own mind. About the end of 
tue year 1716, therefore, he applied 
nimſelf to the ſtudy of phy ſic; and af» 
ter gaining all the inſight. into it that 
| he could, by reading the- uſual prepa- 
ratory books, and attending the beſt lec- 
tures, during that and the following 
winter, in London, he determined d 
Paris, for his further improve - 
ment. Accordingly, in Jan. 1718 19, 


ö be ſet out for that city, where he lodged 
in, the ſame houſe with Mr. Winſlow, 


the famous anatomiſt,, whoſe lectures 
he attended; as he alſo did thoſe on the 


5 materia medica, chemiſtry; and botany, 
and ingenious Mr. Jones, kept firſt at in the King's gardens. , 


of ſurgery he ſaw at the Hotel Dieu, 


1 he operations 


and hg likewiſe attended a courſe of 


lectures in midwifery, but without any 
deſigu of ever practiſing that or any 


other branch of Turgery, 
During his continuance at Paris, he 


became acquainted with Albinius, af- 


terwards profeſſor at Leyden, Father 
Monifaucon, and ſeveral other perſons 
ot note. Here likewiſe. was his firſt 


| acquaintance with Mr. Martin Benſon, 


afterwards biſhop of Glouceſier, with, 
whom he ſoon became much connected. 
From the time of his leaving England, 
he had kept up a conſtant correſpon- 
dence with Mr. Butler, who, having 
taken occaſion to mention him. to bis 


friend Mr. Talbot, that excellent perſon 
promiſed 
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promiſed to engage his father, the 
Biſhop, to provide for bim, in caſe he 
choſe to take orders in the Church of 
England ; which kind propoſal was 
communicated to him, in a letter from 
Mr. Butler, about the nen of 
May 1720. . 

Mr. Secker had not at that time come 
to any reſolution of quitting the ſtudy 
of phyſic, but he began to foreſee many 
obſtacles to his purſuing that profeſſion, | 
and having never diſcontinued his ap- 
plication to theology, his former difh- 
culties (we are told) both with regard 
to conformity, and ſome other doubtful 


points, had gradually leſſened, as his 


Judgment became ſtronger, and his read- 
ing and knowledge more extenſi ve. It 
appears alſo from two of his letters fall 
in being, written from Paristo a friend 
in England, and prior to the date of 
Mr. Butler's, that he was greatly diſſa- 
tisfied with the diviſions and diſturban- 
ces which at that particular period pre- | 
vailed amongft the Diſſentere. In this 
ſtate of mind Mr. Butler's unexpected 
propoſal found him; and after having 
carefully deliberated upon the ſubject, | 
for more than two months, he reſolved | 
to embrace the offer; for this purpoſe | 
he quitted France, about the een 
of Auguſt 1720. 


Upon his arrival in England, he was 


introduced to Mr. Talbot, with whom 
he cultivated an intimate acquaintance, 
which, however, was of very ſhort du- 


ration ; for, in the month of December, | 


that "gentleman caught the ſmall-pox 
and died, at theearly age of twenty-nine. 
This was a great ſhock to all his friends, 
who had juftly conceived the hit heſt 
expectations of him, but eſpecially to 


an amiable lady whom he had lately 


married, and who was very near finking 
under the ſtroke, Mr. Secker, belides 
ſharing in the common grief, had pecu- 
liar reaſon to lament an accident that 
ſeemed to put an end at once to all his 
hopes, but as he had taken his reſolu- 


| tion, he determined to ori; and 
for his encouragement he found that 
Mr, Talbot had, on his death- bed, re- 
; commended | him, together with Mr, 
{ Brat and Mr. Butler, to his father W 
notice. 


ker's friends, that he ſhould have a de- 
gree at Oxford, and he was informed, 
that if he previouſly took the degree of 
Doctor of Phyfic in Leyden, it would 
probably help him in obtaining the oi berz 
whereupon he went to that univerſity, 
and there took his degree, in March, 
1720-1, He thep returned to London, 
and on the 1ſt of April 1721, entered 
himſelf a Gentleman - Commoner of, 
| Exeter college in Oxford ; about a year, 
| after which he obtained the degree of 
| Bachelor of Arts in that univerſity, in 


| mendatory letter to the Convocation, 


He now ſpent a conſiderable part t of. 
his time in London; and in Dec, 1922, 


Prieſt, by Biſhop Talbot, in St. James's 
church, where he alſo preached his firſt 
| ſermon, on the 28th of March 1723. 
The Biſhop then appointed him one of 
bis domeſtic Chaplains; and before the 
end of the year he was preſented by his 
Lordſhip to the valuable rectory of 
Houghton le Spring, vacant by the death 
of Sir George Wheler, whoſe Prebend 
of Durham the * gave to Mrs 
Benſon, 


In the courſe of thoſe frequent viſits 


| 


Secker paid to Mrs. Talbot, the widow. 


| deceaſe, he became acquainted with the 
| ſiſter of his friend Mr, Benſon, who, 
had been for ſeveral years Mrs, Talbot's 
inſeparable companion; and his prefer- 
ment now putting it into his power to 
ſettle himſeit in the world, in a manner 


her 2 oropoſal of marriage, which be- 


It was judged neceſſary by Mr. See- : 


' conſequence of the Chancellor's recom- 


| be was ordained — and ſoon after 


of gratitude and friendſhip which Mr. 


of Mr, Edward Talbot, by whom the. 
had a daughter, five. months after his 


agrecable to his inclinations, he made 


— 
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Tag accepted, they were married by Bp. 


Talbot, on the 28th of October. 172 6. 
At the earneſt defire of both, Mrs, Tal - 
bot conſented to live with them, and 


the two families from that time became 
one. 


Mr, Secker now gave up all the time 
he poſſibly could to his reſidence at 
Houghton, where he applied himſelf 
with alacrity to the duties of a country 
clergyman, ſupporting that uſeful and 
reſpectable character throughout with 
the ſtricteſt propriety, Though his pa- 
riſh was in a very remote part of -the 
world, yet the ſolitudeof the place ſuited 
his ſtudious diſpoſition, and the income 
of his living was equal to his defires, 
Here he would have been content to live 


and die; here, as he often declared, he 


ſpent ſome of the happieſt hours of his 
life; and it was no thought or choice 
of his own that removed him to a higher 
and more public ſphere. 
Secker's health, which began now to 


'be very bad, and was thought to have 


been much injured by the dampneſs of 
the ſituation, obliged him to think of 


exchanging it for a more healthy one 


and by the kind offices of Mr, Benſon, 
he was enabled to exchange it for the 
rectory of Ryton, and a Prebend of 


Durham, to which he was inſtituted in 
1727. In conſequence of this exchange, 


he lived chiefly at Durham for the two 


following years; going over every week 


to officiate at Ryton, and ſpending two 
or three months together at that place, 
in the ſummer, 


In July 1732, Mr, Secker was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the King, The 


following month happened to be his 


month of waiting at St. James's, in the 


courſe of which he preached before the 


Queen, (the King being then abroad,) 
and a ſew days after her Majeſty ſent for 


| him into the cloſet, and held a long and 


gracious converſation with him. This 


honourable mark of her Majeſty's ap- 
probation and regard threw a luſtre on 


Qz 


But Mrs. 


that public FO" by which Mr. See- 
ker began now to be diſtinguiſhed.-He 
already ſtood high in the eſtimation of 
thoſe who were allowed to be the beſt 
Judges of merit; and it was not Jong be- 
fore an opportunity offered of placing 
him in an advantageous point of view, 
as a preacher and a divine,-Dr, Tyrwhit, 
who ſucceeded Dr, Clarke as rector of 
St, James's, found that preaching in ſo 
large à church endangered his health, 
Biſhop Gibſon, therefore, his father- 
in-law, propoſed to the Crown that he 


ſhould be made Refidentiary of St. Paul's, 


and that Mr, Secker ſhould fucceed him 
in the reftory. This arrangement was 
ſo acceptable to thoſe in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty, Mrs 
Secker was inftituted rector in May 
17333 and in the beginning of July 
he went to Oxford, to take his degree 


of Doctor of Laws, not being of ſuffi _ 


cient ſtanging for that of Divinity. On 
this occaſion it was, that he preached 
his celebrated AR Sermon, on the ad- 
vantages and duties of academical edu» 
cation, which was allowed to be a maſ- 
ter-piece of ſound reaſoning and juſt 
compoſition, It was printed at the de- 
fire of the Heads of Houſes, and quickly 
paſſed through ſeveral editions, 


At his next waiting at Hampton» 
Court, the Queen again ſent for Mr. 


| Secker, and ſaid very obliging things 


to him of this ſermonz and it was 
thought the reputation he had acquired 


by it contributed not a little towards 
that promotion which ſoon followed its 
publication. For in Dec. 1734, he re- 


ceived a very unexpected notice, by let - 
ter, from Biſhop Gibſon, that the King 
had fixed on him to be Biſhop of Briſtol; 
and in the following month, he was 
conſecrated in Lambeth chapel, . 

The honours to which Dr, Secker 
was thus raiſed, in the prime of life, did 
not in the leaſt abate his diligence and 
attention to buſineſs ; for which indeed 


| there was now more occaſion than ever. 


— 
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He immediately ſet about the viſeigios | 


of his dioceſe, confirmed in a great 


number of places, preached in ſevera 


churches, ſometimes twice a day, and 
from the informations received in his 


progreſ, laid the foundation of a paro- 


chial account of his dioceſe, ſor the be- 

nefit of his ſucceſſors. Finding, at the 
ſame time, the affairs of his pariſh of 
St. James in great diſorder, he took the 
trouble, in concert with a few others, 
to put the accounts of the ſeveral officers 
into a regular method, drew up a ſet of 
excellent rules to direct them better for 
the future, and, by the large ſhare which 
He always took in the management of 
the po'r, and the regulation of many 


other parochial concerns, was of ſignal. 


| ſervice to his pariſhioners, even in a 


temporal view. But it was their ſpiti- 


tual welfare which engaged, as it ought 
to do, his chief attention; and in order 
to promote this, he was particularly aſ- 
Kduous in giving and encouraging every 
Kind of public inſtruction. He allowed 
out of his own income a ſalary for read 
ing early and late prayers, which had 
formerly been paid out of the offertory 
money. He held a confirmation once 
every year, and examineo and inftrutea 
the candidates ſeveral weeks before in 
the veſtry, and gave them religious tracts; 
which he alſo diſtributed at other times 
very liberaily, tu thoſe that needed them. 
He drew up likewiſe for the uſe of his 
pariſhioners, thoſe admirable Lectures 
on the Church Catechiſm, which have 
been ſince publiſhed, and not only read 
them, once every week, on the uſual 
days, but aiſo every Sunday evening, 
Either at the church, or one of the cha- 
pels belonging to it, where they were 
attended regularly by perſons of all ages 
and conditions, and received with uni- 
verſal approbation. : 

The Sermons which at the ſame time 
Biſhop Secker ſer himſelf to compoſe, 
were truly excellent and original. His 
faculties were new in their full vigour 


and he had an audience to ſpeak before, | 


that rendered the utmoſt: exertion. of 
them neceſſary. He did not, however, 
ſcek to gratiſy the higher part by amu- 
ſing them with refined ſpeculations, un- 
intelligible to the lower part, and un- 


profitable to both; but he laid before 


them all, with equal freedom and plain- 
neſs, the great Chriſtian duties belong- 
ing to their reſpective ſtations, and re- 
proved the follies and vices of every 
rank amongſt them without diſtinction 
or plliation, - Though he neither poſ- 
ſeſſed nor affected the artificial eloquence 
of an orator, who wants only to amuſe 
or miſlead, yet he had that of an honeſt 
man who wants to convince, of a chri- 
ſtian preacher who wants to reform and 
to ſave thoſe that hear him ; and the 
diſcourſes which he delivered were ſo 
enforced by his elocution, his figure, his 
action, and above all, by the correſpon- 
ding ſanity of his example, that he 
ſoon became one of the moſt admired 
and popular preachers of his time. 


On the death of Archbiſhop Wake, 


Dr. Potter was appointed to ſucceed him, 


and the ſee of Oxtord (vacant by this 
promotion) was offered to Dr. Secker, 
who at firſt deciined it, but at the ear - 
neſt requeſt of Biſhop Sherlock, who 
was deſirous to obtain the biſhopric of 
Briſtol for his bro: her-in-law Dr.Gooch, 
he was at length prevailed upon to accept 
the propoſal, and was confirmed Biſhop 
of Oxford in May 1737. 

In the year 1743, the nation began 
to be alarmed with the appearances of a 
rebe lion; about the middle of February, 
1743 4, the King ſent a meſſage to both 
Houſes of Parliament, acquainting them 
that the Pretender's ſon was meditating 
an invaſion of this kingdom from tbe 
coaſt of France; immediately after which 
declaration, the Biſhop of Oxford took 
the eerlieſt opportunity of ſignalizing 
his affection to ihe government, and ex- 
citing that ot others, by compoſing a 
termon on the occaſion, which he preach» 
at St, James's church, on the 26th of the 

| | ſame 


cis) . 


time month. When the rebellion ac- 
tually broke out, in Sept. 1745, the 


Biſhop ſent a eircular letter to his clergy 


upon the ſubject, and drew up and pro- 
moted an addreſs from them to his Ma- 
jeſty. Upon his return to London, in 
October, he preached the above - men- 


tioned ſer mon again at his church, and 


both his chapels, with ſome alterations 
and improvements, and leaving it to be 
printed, went down to a county meet- 

| ing at Oxford, and back again in a few 


days to St. James's, when he preſented 


his ſer mon to the King. It was much 
read and admired, and has been ranked 
by the beſt Judges, amongſt the firſt of 
the many excellent ones which were 
publiſhed on that occaſion. 

- On the nomination of Dr, Butlers 
Dean of St. Paul's, to the ſee of Dur- 
ham. the Lord Chancellor | Hardwicke] 
immediately wrote tothe Duke of New- 
caſtle, who was then at Hanover with 
the King, recommending the Biſhop of 
Oxford for the deanry, which he was 
| to take in exchange for the rectory of 
St. James's, and the Prebend of Dur- 
ham, His Majeſty conſented, and he 
was infialled in Dec. 17 50. 


It was no wonder that, after preſid- 
ing over ſo extenſive and populous a 
| pariſh, for upwards of 17 years, Biſhop 
Secker ſhould willingly conſent to be 
releaſed from a burden which was now 
becoming too great for his ſtrength, 


Some of his pariſhioners too had requited 


Him but ill for the pains he fincerely 
took to ſerve them in all re ſpects. But 
far the largeſt and moſt creditable part 
of them were duly ſenſible of what they 
owed to him, and moſt deeply regretted 
the loſs of a pafior, whoſe charaQter they 


Teverenced, and by whoſe labours and 


inſtructions they had ſo greatly profited, 
When he preached his tarewell ſermon, 


the whole audience melted into tears; 


and he was followed with the prayers 
and good wiſhes of thoſe whom every 
honeſt man would be moſt ambitious to 
pleaſe, | 


4 


* 


About r exchange 
took place, Biſhop Secker had the mif.. 
fortune to loſe his lady; and he had not 
been long in poſſeſſion of his dignity 
before he received another heavy and 
unexpected ſtroke, in the loſs of his 
three friends, the Biſhops Butler, Ben- 
ſon, and Berkeley, with whom he hal 
been moſt intimately connected. and 
who were all cut off within the ſpace 
of one year, 

During the whole time that Dr. See- 
ker was Dean of St. Paul's, he attended 
divine ſervice conftantly in that cathe- 
dral, twice every day, whether in reſi- 
dence or not; and, in concert with the 
other three Reſidentiarĩes, eſtabliſhed 
the cuſtom of always preaching their 
own turns in the afternoon, or exchang- 
ing with each other only; which, ex- 
cepting the caſe of illneſs, or extraor- 
dinary accidents, was very punctually 
obſerved. In the ſummer months he 
reſided conſtantly at his epiſcopal-houſe 
at C uddeſden, where he regularly preach- 
ed in the pariſh church, every Sunday 
morning, and read a Igfture on the Ca- 
techiſm, in the evening; and in every 
other reſpect, within his own proper 
department, was himſelf that devout, 
diſcreet, diſintereſted, laborious, con- 
ſcientious paſtor, which he wiſhed and 
exhorted every clergyman in his dioceſe 
to be.—In this ſee he continued up- 
wards of twenty years, going on that 
whole time in the ſame even courſe of 
duty, and enjoying with the higheſt re- 
liſh thoſe leiſure hours, which his re- 
tirement of Cuddeſden afforded' him, 
forthe proſecution of his favorite ſtudies. 
At length, however, he was removed 
from this ſtation to a more important 
one; being promoted, in the year 17 58, 

to the ſee of Canterbury, vacant by the 


| death of Archbiſhop Hution, 


From the time that Dr, Secker was 
made Dean of St. Paul's, his Majefty 
uſed to ſpeak to him occaſionally at his 
- levee, though with no particular marks 


of distinction; but after be became 
Archbiſhop, 


— 


Ca) 


Archbiſhop, the King treated him with 


much kindneſs, and on one occaſion 
was pleaſed. to aſſure him very particu- 


Jorly, that be was perfectly ſatisfied _ 


with the whole of his conduct in that 
ſtat ion. | +10 ; 
The firſt thing that engaged the at- 


tention of the Archbiſhop was the care 


of his new dioceſe, which he immedi- 
ately viſited with his uſual regularity, 
and with a juſt concern for the mutual 


Intereſts of his clergy and their people. 


At the ſame time our worthy metropo- 
litan confidered himſelf as the natural 
guardian, not only of that church over 
which he preſided, but of learning, vir- 


tue, and religion at large; and, from 


the eminence on which he was placed, 


he looked round with a watchful eye on 


every thing that concerned them, rea- 
dily embracing all fit opportunities to 
promote their intereſt, and oppoſing, as 


far as he was able, all atiempts to in- 


jure them. Every deſign and inſtitution 
that tended to advance good morals and 
true religion, he patronized with zeal 
and generofity, He contributed largely 
to the maintenance of ichools for the 
poor, and to the rebuilding or repairing 


of parſonage houſes and places of wor- 


ſhip. To the Society for promoting 
Chriſtian Knowledge he was a liberal 
benefactor ; and to the Society for pro- 
Pazating the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, 
of which he was the Preſident, he paid 


much attention, being ſincerely defirous 


to improve to the utmoſt that excellent 
inſttiution, and to diffuſe the knowledge 
and belief of Chrittianity as far as the 


revenues of the Society, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of eſtabliſhing ſchools 


and miſſions amongſt the Indians, and 
of making any effectual and durable 
impreſſions of religion on their unci- 
vilized minds, would admit, 5 
This, without doubt, was the noble 
purpoſe for which the ſociety was eſta- 


bliſhed; but, in the year 1764, a pam- 


phlet was publiſhed by Dr. Mayhew, of 


Boſton in New England, wherein that | 


i N . 


| 


| 


public ſpĩrĩted writer charged the ſociety 
with a violation of their charter, and a 
miſapplication of the money they had 
been authorized to colle from the in- 
habitants of Great Britain, The au- 
thor aſſerted, and endeavoured to prove, 
that the greateſt part of the money col- 


lected had been applied, not to propa» 


gate the goſpel amongſt unbelievers, 


not (as he expreſſes it) to chriſtianize 


Infidels, but to epiſcopiſe the Preſbyte- 
rians and Quakers of New England, 


who humbly preſumed they were al- 


ready Chriftians, and had the goſpel. 
propagated amongft them, before. the 
Society had a being, In this pertorm- 


ance Dr. Mayhew had alſo interſperſed 


ſome reflections on the Church of Eng- 
land, and on the deſign of appointing 
Biſhops in America; for which reaſon, 
as well as on account of the principal 
ſubje& of. the publication, his Grace 
thought himſelf called upon to confute 
his invectives, and accordingly he print- 
ed a ſhort anonymous piece, entitled. 
« An Anſwer to Dr. Mayhew's Obſer- 
vations on the Charter and Conduct of 
the Society for propagating the Goſpel,” 
—Such was the ſtrength of argument, 
as well as fairneſs and good temper, - 
with which this“ Anſwer” was written, 
that Dr. Mayhew plainly perceived he 
had no common adverſary to deal with z 


and he ingenuouſly acknowledged him 


to be © a perſon of excellent ſenſe, and 
a happy talent at writing; apparently 
free trom the ſordid illiberal ſpirit of 
bigotry 3 one of a cool temper, who 
often ſhewed much candour, was well 
acquainted with the affairs of the So- 
ciety, and in general a fair reaſoner,” 
He was therefore ſo far wrought upon 
by his“ worthy anſwerer,” as to abate 
much of his former warmth and acri- 
mony, in the © Remarks” on this tract, 


j which he publiſhed without delay. But 


as he ſtill would not allow himſelf to 
be wrong in any material point, he was 
again animadverted upon by Mr. Ap- 


| thorp, in a ſenſible tract, entitled © A 


Review 
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Review of Dr. 'Mayhew's Remarks, | 


c. which cloſed the diſpute ; for the 


Doctor, on reading this pamphlet, de- 
clared he ſhould not anſwer it, and in- 


the following year he died. 


From the time of his elevation to the 
ſee of Canterbury, Dr. Secker reſided 
conſtantly at his archiepiſcopal houſe” 
at Lambeth, as being not only moſt. 
commodiouſly fituated for his own ſtudies 


and employments, but for all thoſe who 
on various occaſions were continually 


obliged to have recourſe to him; and 
he managed the extenſive concerns of 
his high tation with the utmoſt care 
and fidelity. The welfare, the credit, 
the good influence of the clergy he had 
entirely at heart; and he ſuffered no- 


thing to eſcape his notice that could in 
any proper way promote them. He 


earneſtiy endeavoured to prevent unwor- 
thy men from bringing diſgrace on the 


profeſſion, and contempt on religion, 
by entering into orders; with which 
| view it was, that he ſo ſtrongly recom- 

mended the greateſt care and caution in 
Figning teſtimonials. If any ſuch, how- 


ever, had unhappily found means to 


obtain ordination, he did his utmoſt to 


prevent their further progreſs; or if | 
bind. 


that could not be done, very openly 
fignified his diſlike of their conduct ; 
nor could he ever bring himſelf to treat 
them, however confiderable their rank 
might be, with any marks of eſteem or 
reſpect. 

Men of worth and eminence in rhe 


church he cheriſhed and + befriended, 


and endeavoured to bring forward into 
ſtations where they might be ſingularly 
uſeful. At the ſame time likewiſe that 


he ſcught out and encouraged men of 


real genius, or exienhve knowledge, 
be treated thoſe of humbler talents with 
kindneſs and condeſcenſion, provided 
their induſtry was great, and their in- 
tentions were good, Both ſorts he woulg 


— 


frequently employ in undertakings ſuited- 
to their reſpective abilities, and he e- 


warded them in way; ſuited to their re- 
ſpective wants, 
| books, promoted ſubſęriptions to their 


He aſſiſted them with 


works, contributed largely to them him 


ſelf, talked with them of their private 
concerns, entered warmly into their in- 
tereſts, uſed his credit for them with: 
the great, or gave them prefermenis of 5 
his own. But above all, he diftinguiſh-; 
ed, with pecul.ar marks of his favor, the 
conſcientious and diligent pariſh prieſt; 
for he was of opinion, that «the main 
ſupport of piety and morals conſiſted in 


the parochial labours of the clergy; 


and that, if this country could be pre- 


ſerved from utter e and ruin, it | 


- muſt be by their means,” 


The conduct which his Grice the 


' Archbiſhop obſerved towards the ſe- 
veral diviſions and denominations of 
| Chriſtians in this kingdom, was ſuch 
as ſhewed his way of thinking to be 


truly liberal and catholic. The dan - 


gerous ſpirit of Popery, indeed, he 
thought ſhould always be kept under 


proper legal reſtraints, on account of 


its natural oppoſition not only to the' 


religious, but the civil rights of man - 
He therefore obſerved its move - 
ments with care, and exhorted hisclergy: 
to do the ſame, eſpecially thoſe who 
were ſituated in the midſt of Roman 


Catholic families, againſt whoſe influ- 
_ ence they were chary 


to be upon their 
guard, and were furniſhed with praper 
books, or inſtructions for that purpoſe, 
He took all fit opportunities of combat- 
ing the errors of the Church of Rome 
in his own wtitingsz and the beſt an- 
ſwers that were publiſhed to ſome bold 


| ap»logies for Popery, which appeared in 


thoſe days, were written at his inſtance | 


| and under hs direction. 


But though he was thus 3 | 


| n this corrupt 3 yt to- 


wards 


0 


wards his Proteftant bret hren of all per- 
ſoaſions our worthy metropolitan de- 


meaned himſelf with great mildneſs and 
moderation, Being firmly attached to 
the Church of England, he was ready 


on all proper occafions to defend its diſ- 
cipline and doftrines with becoming 
ſpirit; but this attachment never in- 


ſpired him with any defire to oppreſs or 
aggrieve thoſe: of a different way of 
thinking. So far from-it, that he was 
Gncerely deſirous of cultivating a good 
| underſtanding with the Diſſenters, whom 


he conſidered in general as a conſcien-, 
With 


tious and valuable claſs of men. 
ſome of the moſt eminent of them he 
maintained an intercourſe of friendſhip. 
or civility 3: by the moſt candid and con- 
fiderate part of chem he was highly re- 
verenced and eſteemed; and to ſuch 
among them as needed help, he ſhewed 


no leſs kindneſs and liberality than to, | 
that it overcame the firmneſs which he 
' fo remarkably poſſeſſed.” He lay for 


thoſe of his own communion. Nor was, 
his Grace's concern for the Proteſtant 


' cauſe confined to his own country, He | 
the ſurgeons arrived, and diſcovered 


was well known as the great patron and 


protector of it in various parts of Eu- 


rope; whence he had frequent applica- 
tions for aſſiſlance, which never failed 
of being favourably received. To ſeve- 


ral foreign Proteſtants he allowed pen- 


ſione, to others he gave occaſional re- 
lief, and to ſome of their univerſities 
he was an annual beneſactor. 

+ Archbiſhop Secker had been for 
many years ſubje& to the gout, which 
in the latter part of his lite returned 
with more frequency and violence, and 
did not go off in a regular manner, but 
was ſucceeded by pains in different parts 
of his body. About a year and a haif 
before he died, he was attacked, after a 
| fit of the gout, with a pain in the arm 
near the ſhoulder, which having con- 
tinued about a twelvemonth, a ſimilar 
pain ſcized the upper and outer part of 


the oppoſite thigh, and the arm ſoon be- 


| 


' ſickneſs at his ſtomach, . 
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came eaſier, This was _ more gries! 
vous than the former, as it quickly diſs, 


th abled him from walking; and kept him 
: | almoſt in continual "torment, except 
when he was in a reclined poſitions 
During this time he had two or three 

fits of the gout ; but neither did that 


diſorder, nor the medicines he took, 
alleviate theſe pains, which, with the. 
want of exerciſe, brought bim into a 
general bad habit of body, In this ſitu- 
ation he was ſeized, on Saturday July, 
30, 1768, as he fat at dinner, with a 
He recovered 
bimſelf, before night; but the next, 
evening, whilſt his phyſicians were at- 
tending, and his ſeivants raiſing him on, 


his couch, he ſuddenly cried out that 
his tbigh-bone was broken, The ſhock, 
was ſo violent, that the ſervants per- 
ceived the couch to ſhake unc er him, 


and the pain ſo acute and unexpected, 


ſome time in great agonies, but when 


with certainty that the bone was bro- 


ken, he was perfectly reſigned, and 


never afterwards aſſced a queſtion about | 
the event. A fever ſoon enſued. On 
Tueſday he became lethargic, and con- 
tinued ſo till Wedneſday evening, when 
he expired with great calmneſs, in che 


75th year of his age. 


Upon examination, the thigh- bone 
was found to be carious about four 
inches in length, and at nearly the ſame 
diftance from its head. The diſeaſe 
took its riſe from the internal part of 
the bone, and had ſo entirely deſtroyed 
its ſubſtance, that nothing remained at 


the part where it was broken but 2 


portion of its outward integument; and 


even this had many perforations, one of 


which was large enough to admit (wo 


fingers, and was filled with a fungous 


ſubſtance arifing from within the bone, 
There was no appearance of matter 
7 about 


1 15 3 


about the caries, and the nies 
parts were in a ſound ſtate. It was ap- 
parent, that the torture which his Grace 
underwent during the gradual corroſion 
of this bone, muſt have been inexpreſſi- 
- bly great. Out of tenderneſs to his fa- 
mily he ſeldom made any complaints to 
them, but to his phy icians he frequently 
declared his pains were ſo excruciating, 
that unleſs ſome relief could be procu- 
red, he thought it would be impoſſible 
for human nature to ſupport them long, 
Yet he bore them for upwards of fix 


„ 


months with aſtoniſhing patience and 


fortitude. He ſat up generally the moſt expence, with a view of ſupplying that 
part of the day, admitted his particular chaſm; which he accordingly did, by 
friends to ſee him, mixed with his fa- 


mily at the uſual hours, ſometimes with 


his uſualchearfulneſs 3 and, except ſome 
very ſlight defects of memory, retained 
all his faculties in their full vigour tin 
within a few days of his death. 


Archbiſhop Secker was buried, ac- 


rording to his own directions; in a co- 


vered paſſage, leading from a private 
door of the palace to tbe north door of 
Lanibeth church; and he forbade any 
monument or epitaph to be placed over 
bim. By his will he appointed the 


Rev. Dr. Burton, Canon of Chiifi 
Church, and Mrs. Catherine Talbot 
above-mentioned, his executors, and 


left 13cool. in the 3 per cent. annuĩi - 


ties, to Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, his | 


Chaplains, in truſt, to pay the intereſt 


thereof to Mrs, Talbotand her daughter, 


during their joint lives, or the life of | 


the ſurvivor; and after the deceaſe of 


both thoſe ladies, then 110001, of the | 


13000l. were to be transferred to vari- 
ous charitable purpoſes. Beſide theſe 


benefactions, he left 10001. to be diſtri 


buted amongſt his ſervants; 200l, to 

ſuch indigent perſons as he had aſſiſted in 
bis life-time; 50001, to the two daugh- 

ters of his nephew Mr. Froſt; 500l. to 
Mrs. Secker, widow of his nephew Dr. 
George Secker, and 200l. to Dr. Bur- 
ton, After che 2 of theſe and 


- 


f 
| 


| 


diſſimulation. 
inſpired at all times reſpect and awe, 


ſome other ſmaller fegae ſegac les, be! left — | 
real, and the refidve of his perſon 


eftate ro his nephew Mr, Thomas F rolts 
of Nottingham, 


His Grace had expended, in bis lifes 
time, upwards of 4ool. in arranging 
and improving the Manuſcript Library 


| at Lambeth; and having obſerved. with 


concern, that the Library of printed 
books in that Palace had received no ac 
cefſions ſince the time of Archbiſhop 
Tenniſon, he made it his buſi neſt to 
collect books in all languages, from 
moſt parts of Europe, at à very great 


leaving, at his death, out of his private 
library, all ſuch books ad were not in 


the archiepiſcopal one before; which 


comprehended muchthe largeſt and moſt 
valuable part of bis own collection. He 
alſo bequeathed to the Manuſcript Li- 
brary a variety of learned and curious 
pieces, written by himſelf, io be pre- 
ſerved there under the ſole care of the 
Archbiſhop fer the time being, and to 
be inſpected by no one without his 
Grace's expreſs permiſſion, 

| Archbiſhop Secker was in his perſon 
tall and comely; in the early part of 


life lender, and rather conſumptive; 


but as he advanced in years, his con- 


ſtitution gained ſtrength, and his ſize 


increaſed, yet never to a degree of cor- 
pulency that was diſproportionate or 


troubleſome, His countenance was open, 


ingenuous, and expreſſive, It varied 
eaſily with his ſpirits and his feelings, 
ſo as to be a faithful interpreter of his 

mind, which was incapable of the leaſt 
The dignity of bis form 


but peculiarly ſo when he was engaged 
in any of the more ſolemn functions of 
religion, into which he entered with 
ſuch devout earnefineſs and warmth, 
with ſo juſt a conſciouſneſs of the place 
he was in, and the bufineſs he was 
1 as ſeemed to raiſe bim above 


{ us 3 5 


Vite, ad das new | Be ond fpirit 
to the natural gracefulneſs of his ap- 
ptarance, 

His intellectual abilities were of a 
much higher claſs than ſome, hb ne- 
ver had any opportunities of cotiveffing 
intimately with him, and who perhaps 
formed their opinion of his talents from 
the general plainneſs of his language 
only, have been willing to allow. He 
poſſeſſed that native good ſenſe, which 


is the grand maſter key to every art and 


ſcience: He bad alſo a quick appre- 
henfion, a clear diſcernment, a ſound 
judgment, and a retentive memory. He 
compoſed with great caſe and readineſs, 
vnd in the early part of his life, the let · 
ters whith he wrote to ſome of his moſt 
intimate friends, were full of imagina- 
tion, vivacity, and elegance, But when 
he became a patiſh-prieft, he found the 
graces of ſtyle inronſ ſtent with the pur- 
poſes of paſtoral inſtruction; and he 
willingly ſacrificed the reputation be 
might eaſily have acquired as a fine 
| writer to the leſs ſhowy qualifications 
of an uſeful one. From that time he 
made it his principal ſtudy to ſet every 
thing he undertook to treat upon in the 
cleareſi point of view; to bring his 
thoughts and his arguments as cloſe to- 
gether, and to expreſs them in as few 
and as intelligible words as poſſible, 
without ſtepping out of his way for 
needleſs embelliſhments. 


It ſeldom happens that men of a flu- 


dious turn acquire any great degree of 
reputation for their knowledge of buſi- 
neſs: but Dr, Stcker's talents were 
formed no leſs for action than ſpecula- 
tion. In the ſeveral ſtations through 
which be paſſed, he let nothing ſuffer 
for want of attention and cate. Where- 
ever his advice and aſſiſtance were called 
for, he never failed to be preſent; was 


ſcrupulouſly punctual to his appoint-- 


ments, ſhewed himſelf a perfect maſter 
of the buſineſs that came before him, 
ond went through it with calmneſs 
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and diſpatch. It v was oh very 1 

able, that though in all important tranſs 
ations, no one proceeded on more ens 
larged and liberal principles, yet, where 
it was neceſſary, he could take notice 
of the ſmalleſt and ſeemingly moſt trifi- 
ing circumſtances, and enter into the 


minuteſt details with uncommon pene« 


tration and exaftneſs, 
His learning was very extenſive, and 
on thoſe points which he ſtudied with 
attention, profound, He was well ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Latin lan- 


| guages; had in the younger part of his 


life read with tafte the beſt authors in 


| each; and of the latter more eſpecially 


had imbibed ſo ſtrong a tincture, that 
when he was near ſeventy, after a diſ- 
uſe of above forty years, he compoſed the 
Latin ſpeech; printed at the end of his 
Charges, the ſtyle of which is nervous, 
manly, and correct. He alſo poſſeſſed 
a large ſhare of critical penetration, and 
ſcarcely ever read any book of note witli- 
out making remarks upon it, Sorne of 
theſe ill remain amongſt his Manu- 


ſcripts: ſome he corhmnaicated at dif- 


feretit times to the editors or tranſlators 
of ſeveral claflic authors, But his chief - 
labours of this kind were beſtowed on 
the Holy Scriptures, for which he 
came well prepared by his knowledge of 
the original languages in which they , 
were written, In Hebrew literature 
more eſpecially, his ſkill was ſo well 
known and acknowledged, that few 
works of eminence in that branch of 


learning were publiſhed, without being 


firſt ſubfriitted to his examination. The 
greateſt part of his leiſure hours were 


employed in fiudying the original tent 8 


of the Sacred Writings; in comparing 
it with all the ancient verſions; in col- 
lecting the remarks made upon it by 
the moſt ingenious and learned authors, 
ancient and modern, Jewiſh and Chri- 


ſtian z in applying to the ſame purpoſe 


every thing he accidentally met with in 
the n of his —— that had any 
tendency 
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tendency to explain and illuſtrate it; 


and ſuperadding to the whole, his own 
obſetvations and conjectures, ſome of 
which have been ſince confirmed by the 
beſt manuſcripts. But bis attention 


was not ſolely coufined tothe Scriptures, 


He had carefully ſtudied ſome of the 
beſt Chriſtian writers of the primitive 
ages, and was a great maſter of eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory, He conſtantly read Jike- 
wiſe the beſt modern publications in 
moſt parts of uſeful learning, but more 
eſpecially thoſe which iglated to his own 
profeſſion, or were in any degree con- 
* nected with it, and was one of the firſt 
to give a ſatisfaftory account of them; 


to commend them, if they deſerved it, | 


to point out and obviate their errors, if 
they contained any which he thought 
material. At the ſame time, he would 
take incredible pains in reviſing, cor- 
recting, and improving the works of 
others. This he did, in numberleſs 
inſtances: and the judgment which he 
diſcovered, upon theſe accafions, was 
equal to his zeal, 

It may ſeem ſurprizing, that in a life 
ſo active, ſo full of employment, and 
 avocation from ſtudy, the Archbiſhop 
could find leiſure to read ſo much, and 
to leave behind him ſo many writings 3 
{ome of them learned and critical; all 
of them full of good ſenſe and uſeful 
knowledge. The fact is, that in him 
were united two things which 'very 
xarely meet together, but when they do, 
can produce wonders,-ſtrong parts and 
unwearied induſtry, He roſe at fix the 
whole year rqund, and bad often ſpent 


it. 

and appropriated in the moſt regular 
manner to particular employments, and 
he never ſuffered even thoſe broken por- 
tions of it, which are ſeldom much re- 
garded, to be idly thrown away, The 
ſtrength of his' conftitution kept pace 
with the activity of his mind, and en- 


abled bim to go on inceſantl from one 
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| buſineſs to another with almoſt - — 


mitted application. 


It was not becauſe the Archbiſhop 
had leſs reliſh for eaſe, or leſs giſlike 


| to fatigue than other men, that his di- 


ligence and perſeverance ſo far exceeded 
theirs ; but becayſe he thought himſelf 
bound to labour far the good of man» 
kind, and that all ingolence and ſelf. 
indulgence, which. interfered with this, 
was in ſome degree criminal, Eventhe 
pleaſures of polite literature, which were 
highly grateful to him, he thought bim- 
ſelf obliged to relinquiſh for the pecu- 
liar ſtudies of his profeſſion, and theſe 
again for the practical duties of religion, 
and the daily duties of common life. 
On this principle he made it a point to 


de at all times acceſſible, Even in that 


early part of the day, which was more 
peculiarly dedicated to retirement and 
ſtudy, if any one came to him on the 
ſmalleſt pretence of buſineſs, he would 
chearfully ſacrifice thoſe precious mo- 
menty to duty, to civility, do the ſlight - 
eſt propriety, which he would on no 
account have given vp to relaxation or 
repoſe. 
This indeed was only one inſtance, 
amongſt many, of the great'command 
his Grace had obtained over his moſt 
favourite inclinations, and the facility 
with which be controuled his ſtrongeſt 
paſſions, His temper was naturally quick 
and impatient ; but by k-eping a watch- 
ful eye oyer the movement: of his own 
mind, and preſeribing to himſelf certain 


excellent rules and precautions, to which 


be inviolably adhered, he ſo totally ſub- 
a buſy days before others began to enjoy | 


is whole time was marked out 


dued this dangerous propenſity, that few 
who knew him had any ſuſpicion of his 


| being ſubje& to it. In this indeed, as 


in other inſtances, appeared the efficacy 
of that religious; principle, which was 
the ſupreme guide and director of his 
ations and defigns, For that fervent 
yet rational. piety, which glowed in hie 
writings, and animated bis devotions, 


| was not, as is ſoryerimen che caſe, a{- 


a 
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bes occafionally, and laid afide when 
the eye of the world was not upon him, 
bot it was the ſame in private as in 
Public, to thoſe who obſerved bim at a 
diſtance, and thoſe who lived and con- 
verſed intimately with him, who had 
opportunities of ſeeing him at all hours, 
and under all circumftances, in his re- 
tired and ſerious, as well as his freeſt 
and moſt chearful moments, The in- 
tereſis of religion he evidently had at 
heart; and accordingly be was both 
anxious to promote them, upon all cc- 
eafions, and extremely careful not to co 
or ſay any thing that might burt them 
In the eftimation of mankind. This it 
| was which kept vp that uniform decency 
and propriety ſo remarkable in his whole 
deportment, which preſerved him frem 
every unbecoming levity of behaviour 
and converſation, and added weight and 
dignity to his character. 


The unaltered kindneſs which Dr. 
Secker ſhewed to the two ladies that 
lived with him from the time of bis 
marriage to that of his death, (upwards 
of 42 years,) was a remarkable inftance 
of ſteady friendſhip, and ſhewed that his 
ſoul was no leſs formed for that union 
of virtuous minds, than for every other 
generous affeftion. And indeed this 
diſpoſition was generous in the higheſt 
degree, Eyen when his income was 
but moderate, he lived boſpitably, and 

ve liberally. As his revenves increaſed, 
tis beneficence roſe in proportion, inſo- 
much that, after his promotion to the 


| ſee of Canterbury, his charitable dona- - 


tions were conſiderably more than 2000. 
2 year. In the government of his fa- 
wily, at the ſame time, there was an 
air of eaſe and generoſity, without any 
atTeftation of magnificence or ſhow. His 
houſe was hoſpitable and his table plen- 
tiful, yet plain and ſimple. He wiſhed 
to have every thing ſuitable to his rank, 
but would conſent to nothing beyond it. 


He thought it right in one of bis tation 
and profeſſion to diſcountenance , as far 


as he could, all tran cleganeless | 
He would therefore never give into ſe- 
| veral faſhionable accommodations, nor 
admit extraordinary delicacies to his 
table, nor even accept them when of- 
fered him, Be received his company 
| with politeneſs and good-humour, and 
| entertained them, when he was in 
health and ſpirits, with lively and im- 
proving converſation, Yet it muſt be 
| owned, that he was not always equally 
affable and obliging. There was ſome- 
times a reſcrve and coldneſs in bis mane 
ner that threw a damp on converſation, 
and prevented ſtrangers from being per- 
fectly at their eaſe before him. It was 
remarkable that he choſe always rather 
| to talk of things than perſons ; was 
very ſparing in giving his opinion of 
characters, very candid when he did, 
Of his own good deeds or great attain» 
ments he neyer ſpoke, nor loved to hear 
others ſpeak. Compliments were very 
irkſome to him. They viſibly put him 
out of humour, and gave him actual 
pain; and he would ſometimes expreſy 
his diſlike of them in ſuch plain term. 
as effectually prevented a repetition « | 
them from the ſe me perſon, - 

To his domeſtics the Archbiſhop was 
a gentle and indulgent maſter, Many 
of them he ſuffered to continue with 
their families in bis bouſe after they | 
were married. None of them were dif. 
charged on account of fickneſs or infir- 
| mity, but were affiſted with the beſt ad- 
vice that could be had. Thoſe who | 
had attended him in illneſs, or ſerved 
him long and faithfully, be never failed 
to reward with an unſparing hand, To- 
wards his other dependents, his beha« | 
viour was even and friendly; and his 
relations continually experienced his af- 
fectionate concern for their welfare, 

. Not Jong after the deceaſe of the 
' Archbiſhop, his executors, in obedience 
to an order left under his Grace's own 
hand, publiſhed “e A Letter to the Right 
Hon, Horatio Walpole, Eſq; written 

Jan. 


("3 


Jan 97 1750-1, concerning Biſhops 3 in 

merica;”” wherein the ſcheme for 
eftabliſhing Biſhops i in th at country 18 
ſer in a clear point of view, the Wri- 
ter's own ſentiments upon it are fully 
+ expla; ned, and an anſwer is given to 
= principal objections againſt ſuch a 

| propoſal. 
His Grace left Bis “Lectures on the 
Catechiſm,” and his ( Manuſeript Ser- 
mons, ” to be reviſed and publiſhed by 
his two Chaplains, Dr. Stinton and Dr. 
Porteus; who actordingly preſented the 


public with the former in two volumes, 


octa vo, and the latter in ſeven. In the 
„Lectures,“ every part of chriitian faith 
and duty comorehended in the Cate- 
chiſm of our Church is explained i in an 
eaſy and familiar manner; and the 
« Sermons” are deſervedly hele | in very 


high eſteem. The greater part of them 


are practical diſcourſes; and the ſ ubjects 
of theſe are well choſen, and treated in 
ſuch a manner as ſhews the Author to 
have been a perſon of juſt diſcernment, 
ſound judgment, and good learning. His 
Grace 5 Chaplains publiſhed likewiſe a 


correct edition, in one volume, octavo, 


of his Eight Charges delivered to the 


FREDERICK CORNWALLIS, A.D. 


Tuts Hon. and Moſt Rev. Prelate 
was the th ſon of Charles the 4th Lore 
Coro wallis,, and was born on Feb. 22, 
172-13, being a twin-brother with 
Edward, late Lieutenant geneial, Ec. 
Being admit ted of Chrifi college, Cam- 
bridge, he took the degrees of M. A, 
and D, D. tanguam nobilis, and was 
choſen a Fellow of that ſociety, In 


1740, he was preſented by his brother | 


to the rectory of Chelmondefton in the 
county of Suffolk, with which he held 
the rectory of Tittleſhaſl St. Mary. in 
Norfolk. He was afterwards ſworn in 


one of his (late) Majefty's Chaplains in 


ordinary, and promoted to a C2nonry of 
Windſor, = on Feb. 8, 1749-50, he 


. 5 


Clergy of the Dioceſes of Oxford ad 
Canterbury: To which are added, In- 
ſtructions to Candidates for Orders; and 
a Latin Speech, intended to have been 

made at the opening of the Convocation 
in 1761,” — Theſe Charges, which were 
written in a plain; eaſy, and natural 


| manner, contain many Judicious and 


pertinent directions to the Clergy, eon - | 


fidered as Miniſters of the Goſpel in 
general, and of their reſpective pariſhes 


in particular; 'and are highly worthy of 


the ſerious and attentive peruſal of all 


who are engazed in, or deſigned for, 
the Clerical Profeffion, The“ Nine 
Sermons,” on the war and rebellions 
publiſhed in the year 7758, by the Au- 
thor himſelf, when he was Biſhop of 
Oxford; which were out of print, and 
much ſought after, have been-alſo re- 


printed by the bookſellers, with the 


addition of the © Anſwer to Dr. May- 
bew,“ and the © Letter to Mr, Horace 
Walpole;” which volume, together with 
the Fourteen Occaſional Sermons, 
printed by his Grace, in 1766, and the 
publications enumerated above, com - 
plete the works of Archbiſhop Secker, | 


| in twelve volumes . i” 


1968: 


was conſecrated Biſhop of Lichfield ak 


Coventry, ou the death of Biſhop Small- 
broke. On Feb, $, 1759, be married 
Miſs Caroline Townſhend, daughter of 
the Hon. William Townſhend, of Ho. 
nington in the county of Norfolk, (a 
ſon of the late Lord Viſcount Towri- 
ſhend,) but bad nb iſſus, On Nov. 28, 
1766, upon the promotion of Biſhop 
Hume to the ſee of Saliſbuty, he fuc- 
cceded him in the Deanry of St. PauPs, 
and in t768, on the death of Archbiſhop 
Secker, he was advanced to the metro» 
political ſee of Canterbury. He was 
alſo one of the Governors of the Chae - 
ter- houſe; a Vice Preſidentof St. Georges? 
Hoſpital, Pcefident of the Corporation 
5 for 


iz) 


for the Sons of the Clergy, and of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Goſ- 
pal in Foreign Parts, a Truftee of the 
Britiſh Muſeum, and. one of his Ma- 


jeſly's moſt honourable Privy Council, 


His Grace held his viſitations of his 
dioceſe in the years 1970, 1774s. 1778, 
and 1782, and in the ſecond of theſe 
years conſecrated the church of St, An- 
drew; in the city of Canterbury. 

His Grace died, in the 71ft year of 
his age, at his palace at Lambeth, on 
Wedneſday March 19, 1783, between 
nine and. ten o'clock in the evening, 
aſter a few days illneſs, On the Sun- 
day preceding his didolution, after his 


_ Grace had been at morning prayers in 


Lambeth chapel, he found his fiomach 
out of order about noon, of a retching, 


which went off in about half an hour, 


when he ſeemed: perfeſtly recovered. 
He-dined and ſupped as uſual, and went 
to bed to all appearance well. On Mon- 
day. morning, about five o'clock, he 


 awaked, and. complained. of a violent 


head ach, and pain in his limbs—Si: | 


George Baker, who. was immediately 
ſent for, having called. Dr. Heberden 
and Dr, Halifax to his afliſftance, they 


ordered five bliſters, and he was-ſcem-. 
ingly better on Tueſday evening, which 
gaye ſome hopes of his recovery 5 but. 


on Wedneſday morning he became deli- 
rious, and was ſo part of that day—In 
the afternoon bis ſenſes returned, he 
was perfectly compoſed and calm, and 
in the evening expired. without the 
leaſt pain or groan, to the great grief of 


all thoſe who were connected or had 


any acquaintance with his Grace, His 
remains were interred, in the uſual form, 


in $t, Mary's church, Lambeth, at 


tended by Dr. Beilby Porteus, Biſhop 


3 


of Cheſter, as chief mourner; the Rer. | 


Dr. Vie, Rectot of the parich; this 
Rev. Dr. Lott; the Chaplains, Curates, 
Ke. By his Grace's laſt will, dated 
Jan. 11, 1766, when he was Biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, he bequeaths, 

after all debis and funeral expences ſhall 
be fully paid and ſatisfied, all the reſi- 
due of his eſtate, of what nature or kind 
ſoever, to the Hon. Mrs. Caroline Corn- 
wallis, his widow, and appoints her bis 
ſole enecutrimg. 

| There may have been Metropolitansy 
perhaps, who have ſurpaſſed this Arch 

biſhop in the profoundneſs of their eru- 
dition, —But he had a very competent 
ſhare of human learning, and what is 
better, to the utmoſt putity and benevo*® 
lence of heart, he added the thoſt affable 
and engaging deportment. No Biſhop 
| was ever more reſpected and beloved in 
his dioceſe, than he was. in that of 
Litchfield and Coventry, His elevation 


humility with which he bore bis faculties 
the ſame liberality of ſoul diſtinguiſhed 
his Grace, that had before dignified his 
Lordſhip, At Lambeth-houſe, from 
the inſtant he entered its walls, the di- 
ſtinction of a ſeparate table for the 
chaplaitis was aboliſhed. — It remained 
for an Archbiſhop of high birth to de- 
clare, that they ſhould be conſtantly 
ſeated at the ſame board with himſelf. 
His table, upon public days was 
princely. His boſpitality was as noble, 
as His own moderation in the enjoy- 
ment of it was exemplaty. The cour- 
teſy with which he receives thoſe who 
had occaſion to approach him, was not 
the affected politeneſs. of a court. —_Ft 

was the courteſy of religion and mora- 
lity.—It was the evident reſult of a 
good underſtanding, and a conſummate · 


0 u * 


made no change in the gentleneſs and : 


im, 
JohN MOORE, A. D. 1755. 


pe Moons; the prefent Archbiſbop church Agiity. But his noble pitting 
ef this provinces ſuatee bed Bt. Freaerick [in the early flags of his advimtements - 
Cornwallis. He was confirmed upon] gave him a molt affeCting and princely 
April 26, and on the zoth of the ſame | marks of his preſent regard, as well as 6 
| month, ſworn of his Majeſty i moſt hon. 
Privy Council, His Grace was the fon 
of a tradeſman in the city of Glouceſter, 
and finiſhed bis ſtudiies at - Oxford, 
where, in May 175g, he was admitted 
Fellow of Worceſter college, on the 
foundation inftituted by Dr. Clarke, 
Before leaving the univerſity, be. was 
recommended to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, as a proper perſon to ſuperintend 
| the education of his younger brothers, | private, His father failing in buſineſs; 
Lord Charles and Lord Robert Spencer, and falling into difireſs, the ſon gone- 
In this ſituation he acquitted himſelf ſo rouſly allow ed him, out of his ſlipend as 
entirely to the ſatisfaftion of the noble a tutor, an annual ſom for his ſupport ; 
family who honoured him with their this he increaſed regularly every prefer= 
patronage, that the Duke not onlj made | ment he obtained, till his advancement 
| kim his Chaplain, but by his intereſt | to the ſee of Bangor, when it amounted 
he was appointed in Dee. 1761, a Pre- to gool. per annum, which continue! 
zendtry of Durham 3 in May 1763, a tiii the old gentleman's death. An er- 
| Canon of Chriſt Church in Oxford; in ample-worthy the grateful heart bf a 
Nov. 1769, Rector of Ryton; in July|true Chriftian ! May he bog fill the 
1771, Dean of Canterbury; andi Jan. [exalted ſtation in which his merits have 
1775, Biſhop of Bangor, whence he way | ſo juſtly * him! 
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ee en in CHRIST- CHURCH, 
With ſome Addition to thit mentioned on page 3 


Feet FA | 
Length from n vet thin Ga, about | — 'S 514 0 
| Breadth of the choir olive the new ; wainſcotting | — 40 0 
- Breadth of the choir as now contrafted - . 38 0 
Ciseumſerenee of the pillare which ſupport . — 10 4 
Voulting of the chsis to the p ent po „% 91 © 
Length of the bad y to the ſteps - * =_— 178 & 
From the firſt ſep to that at the choĩr door - - 36 0 
Breadth of the body between the pillars - > 'S 28 0 
| Breadth of che body with the fide iſles = - - yr „ 
Breath of the arches of the body . . 14g 0 
- Oircumference of the pillars which ſopport * body „ 20 0 
Heitht of the body to the vaultad roof 7 - - 8 0 
- Length of the lower croſs ile from north to fouth - - 824 0 
Length of the upper croſs iſle from north to ſouth | - - 154 © 
_ "'Reight of the Oxford ſteeple 5 - A 130 Q 
_ "Height of ae Arundel flee ple . 1 e 
| 1 Bright of the bre which $094 es the Arundel Ale - 10 O 
Circumferenee of pillars which ſupport the Oxford & Arundel ſteeples 37 0 
Height « of the great tower, called Bell-Harry ſtee ple . Fro o 
"Number of ſteps to the top leads 234 - Oy 
| Height of the great tower within, to the IG - 130 0 
Cireumſerence of the pillare which ſupport the 4 tower 4 6 
Height of the chapel behind the altar, to the vaultiag 38 0 
Circumference of the pil lars in the chapel behigd the altar 6 a2 
Leih and breadth of St. Michael's chapel ” 33 by 20 
Length and breadth of the ccapel of the Virgin Marx 38 by 20 © 
Square af the cloiſters - - — - 134 by 134 i: > 
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Since the firſt part of this work was frinted, the — Alteratians nn. | 
The preſent Dean is the Rev, George Horne, D. b. who was. appointed in 2781, 
in the nam of the Hon, and Rev. Dr. James Cora wallis. 
1n 1782, Dr. Jahn Lynch was appointed Prebendary in the room of Pr. Fal- 
mer. In 1782, Dr. Richard Fatmer in the room of De. Tatton ; and Dr. 125 : 
 Vyner in the room of Dr. Caryl. 
In 1782, the Rev. John Tucker was appointed Upper Maſter of the King's 
School, in the room of Dr. Beauvoir, and the Rev. Chriſtopher Naylor was made 
Lower Mafter in the room of Mr, LON 
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An Account of the e 150 Rebuilding of Fo 
Church of CANTERBURY, in the Year 1774. 


22 fron the Latin of GERVASR (1 55 one of the 4 
an Zye-Wi 1 5 | 


Ju the 1 of grace 174. by the juſt but hidden council of 
Gov, the church of Chriſt, Canterbury, was burnt: down, 
that is, the glorious choir magvificently finiſhed by the care and 
Induſtry of Prior Conrad, in the 44th year of its dedication, The 
manner of it's being burnt and rebuilt was as follows. On the 
5th of September, about nine o'clock, the wind blowing from the 
South with a fury almoſt beyond conception, a fire broke out 
before the church-gate, without the walls of the church-yard, by 
Which 'three ſmall houſes were almoſt burnt down. While the 

citizens were there aſſembled, and employed in extinguiſhing the 
flames, the ſparks and aſhes, whirled aloft by the violence of the 
ſtorm, were lodged on the church, and by the force of the wind 
inſinuating themſelves between the joints of the lead, ſettled on 
the planks which were almoſt rotten. And thus, by degrees, the 
heat increaſing, the decayed joiſts were ſet on fire. After this 
the larger rafters with their ligatures, no one ſeeing or regarding, 
took fire. Below, the ceiling finely painted, above, the ſheets. 
of lead concealed the fire that raged within. Meantime the 


(1) He was one of the moſt volu- 
minous writers of this pericd. His 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, 
from A. D. 1122, to A. D. 1200, and 
his hiftory of the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury, from St. Auguſtine to Abp. Hu- 


bert, who died A, D. 1205, are his two 


i; moſt conſiderable . of the 


kind. A ſtrict attention to chronolog 
in the diſpoſition of his materials, js 


one of the chief excellencies of this 


Hiſtorian, Henry's Hiſt, Great Brit. 
vol, ii. p. 427. b 
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three ſmall houſes which had occaſioned this misfortune were 


pulled down, and the tumult of the people being appeaſed, all 
returned home.” Chriſt Church alone, no one being yet appriſed 
of it, was oppreſſed, as it were, with inteſtine flames, -For the 
rafters and their ligatures being on fire, and the flame riſing 
even to the top of the roof, the ſheets of lead, unable any lon- 
ger to reſiſt ſo much heat, began by degrees to melt. The tem- 


peſtuous wind, then finding a freer paſſage, encreaſed extremely 


the fury of the inner flames. And lo, on a ſudden, the flames 
| juſt appearing, there was a great cry in the church yard, . Alas! 
4% Alas the church is on fire.” Many of the laity run together 
with the monks, draw water, brandiſh axes, mount Jadders, 
to ſuccour Chriſt Church now juſt on the point of deſtrue- 
tion. They reached the roof, and behold all was filled with a 
horrible ſmoke and a ſcorching flame. In deſpair therefore they 
were obliged to conſult their own ſafety by retiring. And now 
the joints of the rafters and of the pegs being conſumed by the 
fire, the half-burnt timbers fell down into the choir upon the 
ſeats of the monks. The joined ſeats therefore by the greac 
maſs of timber are ſet on fire, and thus on all fides the calamity 
is increaſed, In this conflagration a wonderful or rather a mi- 
ſerable fight appeared. For that glorious choir, conſumed by 
flames, conſumed itſelf till worſe. For the flames, increaſed by 
ſuch a heap of timber to the height of fifteen cubits (2), burne 
the walls and eſpecially the pillars of the church. Great num- 
bers apply themſelves to the ornaments of the church, and tear 
down the palls and hangings, ſome to ſteal them, others to pre- 
ſerve them. The cheſts of relics thrown from the lofty beam 
upon the pavement are broken, and the relics ſcattered. Never- 


theleſs, leſt they ſhould be conſumed by the fire, they are collected 


and laid up by the brethren. Some there were, who, inflamed 


with a wicked and diabolical avarice ſaved the goods of the church 
from the fire, but did not ſcruple to carry them away. Thus the 


houſe of God, hitherto delightful like a paradiſe of pleaſure, then 
lay contemptible in the aſhes of the fire, and, reduced as it were to 


a-ſolitude, was expoſed to the injuries of the weather. The peo- 


ple are aſtoniſhed at this forbearance of Gop, and in a manner 
frantic for grief and-anguiſh, they tear their hair, they ſtrike their 


heads and hands againſt the walls and pavement of the church, and 


(2) A cubit is a foot and a half, s 
vent 


2 Dr 1 a At wm = 
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vent ſome enormous reproaches againſt the Lon p and his Saints, | 
namely, the patrons of the church. There were alſo ſome laymen as 
well as monks, who would rather have died in the fleſh than that 
the church of Gov ſhould ſo miſerably periſh, For not only the 
choir was conſumed in theſe flames, but alſo the Infirmary, with 
St. Mary's chapel, and ſome other offices of the court ( 3). Several 
rich ornaments of the church were reduced to aſhes, © What 
anguiſh, think you, wrung the hearts of the ſons of the church 
In ſuch a tribulation? The calamities of Canterbury, I think, were 
no leſs lamentable than thoſe of Jeruſalem of old under the tears 
and lamentations of Jeremiah. The grief and diſtreſs of the ſons 
of the church were ſo great, that no one, I think, can conceive, 
relate, or write them. But in order to relieve their miſeries with 
ſome little conſolation, they fixed the altar and their ſtation, ſuch 
as it was, in the nave of the church, where they howled rather 
than ſung mattins and veſpers. And as the patrons of the church, 
namely, St. Dunſtan and St, Elphege, remained in that ſolitude, 
| left they ſhould be expoſed ever ſo little to the injuries of rain and 
ſtorms, with incredible grief and anguiſh, weeping and lamenting, 
they opened the tombs of thoſe ſaints, and drew them with their 
coffins out of the choir, though with the utmoſt labour and diff. 
culty, as if the ſaints had reſiſted : they placed them therefore, as 
_ decently as poſſible, in the nave of the church, at the altar of the 
Holy Croſs. Thus, the children of Iſrael, by the hidden but juſt 
council of Gop; expelled from the land of promiſe, yea even from 
the paradlſe of delights, that as is the people ſo might be the prieſt, 
and that the ſtones of the ſanctuary might be thrown into the cor- 
ners of the ſtreets, remained for five years in the nave of the church 
ſeparated from the people by a ſlight wall, in lamentation and tears. 
Mean while the brethren aſk advice how, or by what method, 
the ruined church may be repaired, but obtain none. For the 
pillars, weakened by the intenſe heat of the fire, falling down 
piece meal, and ſcarce able to hold together, left even the wiſeſt 
deſtitute of good and falutary advice. Architects, both French 
and Engliſh, were therefore aſſembled: but they diſagreed in their 
opinions. For ſome undertook to repair the pillars (juſt-mentioned) 
without any detriment to the upper-work. While others, on the 
contrary, affirmed' that the whole church muſt be taken down, if 
the monks wiſhed to dwell in ſafety, This, though it was true, 


() Nowcalled the Green cout. „ 
T 2 | | | | over 
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Wu them with grief. And no W For the monks 
could not hope that ſo great a work could be compleated, in their 
time, by any human contrivance. Among the architects there was 
one William of Sens, a man of great abilities, a moſt curious work- 

man in wood and ſtone. NegleQing the reſt, him they choſe for 
the undertaking on account of the quickneſs of his genius and his 
good character. To him and to the providence of Gop the com- 
Pletion of the work was entruſted. He, reſiding with the monks 
ſeveral days, carefully ſurveyed both the lower and upper parts of 
the burnt church, but concealed for ſome time what he propoſed, 


that be might hurt them the leſs, puſillanimous as they were. And 


in the mean time he did not neglect to prepare by himſelf and others 
whatever was neceſſary for the undertaking. But when he ſaw the 


monk in ſome meaſure comforted, he owned that the pillars in- 


jured by the fire, and all the upper works, muſt. be taken down; if 
the monks wiſhed to have the works ſafe and inimitable. Con- 
vinced by his arguments they at length conſented, deſirous of his 
promiſed work, but eſpecially of ſecurity. Patiently therefore, 
though not willingly, they agreed to take down the ruined choir. 
Attention was given to the procuring ſtones from abroad. He made 
moſt ingenious machines ſor loading and unloading ſhips, for draw. 
ing the mortar and ſtones. He delivered alſo to the maſons, who 
were aſſembled, models for cutting the ſtones, and in like manner 
he made many other preparations. - The choir therefore devoted to 
deſtruction was taken down, and nothing more Was done for the 
whole firſt year 
e 6:18; che year edſuing that is, ala the feaſt of Se. Bertin 
(Sept. 5.) before winter, our archite&, maſter A illiam, erected four 
pillars, that is, two on each ſide; winter being over he placed two | 
more, that, on either fide, there might be three in a row : upon 
which and the other wall of the ayles he neatly. turned arches and 
a vault, that is, three keys on each ſide. By the key I mean the 
whole roof,y as the key placed in the middle ſeems to cloſe and 
| ſtrengthen the parts on each Kale, This was the employment o of the 
"ſecond year. 
In the third year he placed two pillars on 98505 fide, the two laß 
; of which he decorated with marble columns, and becauſe the choir 
and the croſſes were there to meet, he made them, the principal. On 
them key-ſtones being placed and an arch turned, from the great 
tower as far as the before · mentioned pillars, that is, as far as the 


a — 4 he introduced 1 in the lower balluſtrade ſeveral marble columns. 
Above 


* * 


c . i 
Abors which be made another balluſtrade of different materiale, 
and upper windows. After that, three keys of a great arch, 
namely, from the lower to the croſſes. All Which ſeemed to us 


and to every one inimitable, and, in the higheſt degree, praiſe- 5 
worthy. Cheared therefore by ſuch a glorious beginning, and con- 


ceiving good hopes of the event, we took care to haſten the com- 


pletion of the work by the moſt ardent deſires. Thus the third 
year ended, and the fourth began. In the ſeam of which, be= 
ginning at the croſs, he erected ten pillars, that is, five on each 
lide. Adorning the two firſt of which, oppoſite to the two others, 
with marble columns, he made them the principal. On thoſe ten 
he placed arches and vaults. Both the balluſtrades and the upper 
windows being finiſhed, while he was preparing his machines for 
turning the great arch, at the beginning of the fifth year, the ſcaf- | 
fold on a ſudden giving way under his feet, and falling, down with 
him between the. timbers and ſtones, he came to the ground from 
the height of the. crown of the upper arch, which is fifty feet, Being 
grievoully "bruiſed by the wood and ſtones, he was utterly unable to 
attend to the work. No one but himſelf received the leaſt hurt. Ri- 
ther the vengeance of God or the envy of the Devil wreaked itſelf on. 
him alone: Maſter William being thus hurt, and under the care of 
ſurgeons, for ſome time kept his bed in hopes of Tecovering his 
ſtrength, but was diſappointed i in thoſe hopes, and could not get 
well; nevertheleſs, as winter approached, and it was neceſſary to 
- finiſh the upper arch, he entruſted the completion of the work to a 
certain induſtriqus and ingenious monk who was overſeer of the 
rough maſons, which occaſioned, him much envy and ill-will he. 
who was young being thus thought wiſer than thoſe who had more 
riches and authority. The architect, nevertheleſs, lying in bed, 
gave orders what was firſt, and what laſt to be done. A roof 1 | 
fore was made between the four principal pillars ; at the key of 
which roof the. choir and the croſſes ſeem in a manner to meet. Two 
roofs alſo, one on each ſide, were made before winter. But the wea. 
ther being extremely rainy, would not ſuffer more to be done. Thus 
the fourth, year ended, and the fifth began. In the ſame fourth year 
there was an ecl! ple of the ſun, on the 6th of Sept. at fix © clock, 
before the archictt's. accident. At length, finding no benefit 3 — 
the ſkull and attention of his ſurgeons, he gave up the work, and 
croſſing the ſea went home to France. 
Another Wi liam, an Engli man, ſucceeded him in ape care of 
the work, a man bo a diminutve, Hacure, but in various ways ex. 
Eats to tremely 


 tremely ingenious and honeſt. In the ſummer of the ffth year be 
— Gniſhed both the north and the ſouth croſs, and turned the roof. 
which is over che high altar, which, when every thing was pre, 
pared, could not be done the year before, on account of the rains- 
At the eaſt end alſo he laid the foundation of an addition to the 
church, as the chapel of St. Thomas was there to be new- built. 
This place therefore was allotted to him, namely, the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, where he firſt ſolemniſed maſs, where he uſed to in- 
dulge himſelf in tears and prayers, in the undercroft of which he 
had been ſo many years buried, where Gop, through his merits» 
wrought many miracles, where rich and poor, kings and princes 
worſhipped him, from whence the ſound of his praiſe went 
| forth into all the world. On account of the foundation Maſter 
Willam therefore began to dig up the burying-place of the monks, 
from whenee he was obliged to take out the bones of ſeveral holy. 
monks. Theſe carefully collected were re-interred in a large trench, 
in the angle between the chapel and the infirmary towards the 
ſouth. The foundation therefore of the outer wall being made ex- 
tremely ſtrong of ſtone and mortar, he built the wall alſo of the 
under-croft as high as the baſes of the windows. This was the 
buſineſs of the fifth year, and of the beginning of the ſicth; but 
the ſpring of this now approaching, and the ſeaſon of working 
being at hand, the monks inflamed with a moſt eager deſire took 
care to prepare the choir, ſo that they might enter it at the next 
Duaſter. The architect obſerving the deſire of the monks, uſed his 
utmoſt efforts to fulfil the wiſhes of the Convent, He alſo built the 
three altars of the chancel. He carefully prepared a place of reſt 
for Sr. Dunſtan and Sr. Elphege. A wooden wall too for keeping 
out the weather was placed croſs the eaſt end, between the laſt pil- 
lars but one, containing three windows. They were defirous to 
enter the choir, (though with great labour and too much haſte it 
was ſcarce prepared) on Eaſter-Eve. But becauſe every thing that 
was to be done on that ſabbath-day could not, on account of that ſo- 
lemnity, be fully done in a proper decent manner, it was neceſſary that 
the holy fathers our patrons, St. Dunſtan and St. Elplege, the fellow 
Exiles of the monks, ſhould be removed before that day iuto the 
new choir. Prior Alan therefore taking with him nine brethren of 
the church on whom he could rely, leſt there ſhould be any diſtur- 
bance or inconvenience, went one night to the tombs of the Saints, 
and locking the doors of the church, gave directions to take down 
the ſhrine which ſurrounded them. The monks and the ſervants 
of the church, in obedience to the commands of the Prior, took 
; „ down - 
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down that ders, opened the ſtone coffins of thoſe faints, and 
taking out their relics, carried them into the veſtry. Taking out 
alſo the veſtments in which they were wrapped, by length of time 
in great meaſure decayed, they covered them with more decent 
palls, and bound them with linen girdles. The ſaints thus pre- 
pared were carried to their altars, and placed in wooden coffins in- 
Cloſed in lead. . The coffins alſo ſtrongly bound with iron hoops, 
were ſecured in ſtone tombs ſoldered with molten lead (4). Meg | 
Ediwa (5), who, after the fire, was placed under the altar of the 
Holy Croſs, was in like manner carried into the veſtry. Theſe 
things were tranſacted on the Thurſday before uur. namely; on | 
the 17th day of April. 

Next day, when this tranſlation of the ſaints came to the Know- 

ledge of the whole convent, they were greatly ſurpriſed and of. 
fended, as this was preſumptuouſly done without the concurrence 
of the convent, for they had propoied (as was proper) to tranſlate 
_ theſe fathers with great and devout ſolemnity. They therefore 
ſummoned the Prior, and thoſe who were with him, before the ve- 
nerable Richard, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, on account of the 
injury preſumptuouſly offered to them, and to the holy patrons of 
the church. Matters were carried to ſuch a length, that both the 
Prior, and thoſe who were with him, were very near being obliged 
to reſign their offices. But by the mediation of the Archbiſhop, 
and other perſons of conſequence, a proper ſatisfaction and fob. | 
miſſion being previouſly made, the convent was prevailed upon ta 
forgive them: harmony therefore being reſtored between the Prior 
and the convent, on the holy ſabbath they ſaid prayers in the chap. . 
ter-houſe, becauſe the ſtation of the monks and the altar, which 
were in the nave of the church, were demoliſhed, on account of 
the enſuing holy feſtival of Eaſter. On that day, about fix o'clock, . 
the Archbiſhop, in his cope and mitre, went at the head of the 
| convent, in their ſurplices, according to the cuſtom of the church, 
io the new altar, and having bleſſed it, he with a hymn entered 
the new choir. Coming to that part of the church which is oy 


(4) In Henry VIith's reign (1508) | as Gervaſe here deſcribes it. His ſcull 
$20 years after Dunſtan's death, on a | was then ſet in filver, and preſerved as 
pretence that he lay at Glaſtonbury, | a relic, The tomb was taken . at 
Archbiſhop Warham bad his tomb the re formation 
opened, and his body was found, juſt I ( 5} The mother of King Eadrid. 


nn 


(14 ) 
Kits to the Martyrdom of Sr. Thomas, he took "I one of the 


monks the pyx with the euchariſt, which uſed to hang over the 


high altar, and carried it with great reverence to the high altar of 
the new choir. Thus our Lord Jzsvs CHRISH went before us into 
Galilee, that is, in our removal to the new church. The other 
offices of that feſtival were, as is uſual on that day, ſolemnly and 
devoutly performed This being over, the mitred Prelate ſtanding 
at the altar, the bells ringing, began Te Deum; the convent with 
great joy of heart joining in the hymn, praiſed God for the bene- 
fits conferred, with ſhouting hearts and voices, together with grate- 


ful tears. The convent was by the flames expelled from the choir, 
like Adam out of paradiſe, in the year of Gop's word 1174, in the 


month of September, on the 5th day of the month, about nine 


o'clock. The convent remained in the nave of the church five 


years, ſeven months, thirteen days. It returned into the new choir 


in the year of grace 1180, in the month of April, on the 19th day 
of the month, about nine o'clock, on Eaſter Eve. It rejoices 
therefore and exults in the Lox yd, who ſmites his ſon with his rod, | 
and delivers his ſoul from death; who ſmites the ſinful, and pi- 
ouſly comforts the penient. Our architect had built without the 
choir four altars, where the bodies of the holy Archbiſhops were 


replaced as they were of old, as has been mentioned above. At the 
altar of S7. Martin, Living, and Wilfred; at the altar of St. Stephen, 
Athelard and Cuthbert. In the ſouth croſs, at the altar of S-. John, 


Elfric, and Ethelgar; at the altar of Sr. Gregory, Bregewin, and 


Plegemund. Queen Ediva alſo, who before the fire had lain almoſt 


in the middle of the ſouth croſs in a gilt coffin, was reinterred at 


the altar of $7. Martin, under the coffin of Living. Beſides this, 


in the ſame ſummer, that is, of the 6th year, the outer wall round. 


the chapel of St. Thomas, begun before the preceding winter, was 
built as high as the ſpring of the arch. The architect had begun a 
tower on the eaſt fide, as it were without the circuit of the wall, 


whoſe lower arch was finiſhed before winter. The chapel too of 


the Holy Trinity, which was mentioned above, was pulled down 
to the ground, having hitherto remained entire, out of reverence 


to St. Thomas, who lay in its undercroft. The bodies alſo of the 


ſaints which had lain in the upper part of it, were tranſlated to 


other places; but leſt the remembrance of what was done at their 
| | tranſlation | 


1 account was tranſmitted to others. He was taken out of his tomb, 


E „ 
tranſlation ſhould be loſt, an account ſhall be given of it. On the 
25 th of July, the altar of the Holy Trinity was broken, and of it | | 
was formed an altar of $7. John the apoſtle, This I mention left . | 
the memory of this ſacred ſtone ſhould periſh, becauſe upon it Sr. | 5 
Thomas ſung his firſt maſs, and afterwards frequently performed | 
divine ſervice there. The ſhrines too which were built up behind 
the altar were taken down, in which, it is ſaid, Sf. Odo and St. | 
_ Wilfred had a long time lain. Theſe ſaints therefore, taken up 
in their leaden coffins, were carried into the choir ; Sr. Odo was | 
placed in his coffin under that of Sr. Dunſtan, and St. Wilfred un- | 
der that of St. Elphege. Archbiſhop Lanfranc was found in a very | 
weighty ſheet of lead, in which he had lain from the firſt day of 
his interment, his limbs untouched, mitred, pinned, to that hour, | 
namely, fixty-nine years and ſome months, He was carried into | | 
the veſtry, and replaced in his lead, till it was generally agreed 1 | 
what was proper to be done with ſo confiderable a father, When | 
the tomb of Archbiſhop Theobald, which was cqnitrudted of mar- 1 | 
ble, was opened, and the ſtone coffin was diſcovered, the monks, | | 
who were preſent, thinking that he was reduced to duſt, ordered i | 
wine and water to be brought to waſh his bones ; but the upper $ 
ſtone of the coffin being removed, he appeared perfect and ſtiff, 
adhering together by the bones and nerves, and a ſmall degree of 
| ſkin and fleſh, The ſpectators were ſurpriſed, and placing him on 
the bier, thus carried him into the veſtry to Lanfranc, that the 
convent might determine what was proper to be done with them 
| both, Mean while the ſtory was divulged abroad, and many, on 
account of his unuſual preſervation, ſtyled him Sr. Theobald. He 
was ſhown to ſeveral who were deſirous to ſee him, by whom the 


| ted, his linen garments entire, in the 19th year 
3 hs order of 2 convent he was buriod before 
| the altar of St. Mary (6), in the nave of the church, in a leaden 
cheſt, the place which he deſired in his life-time. A marble tomb, 
as there was before, was alſo placed over hitn. Lanfranc, as I ALE 
(aid above, was taken out of his coffin in the ſheet of lead in which 
* had lai untouched from the day he was firſt buried to that 
hour namely, fixty-nine years; on which account, even his Ye | 
woes man decayed, and almoſt all reduced to duſt; for the lengt 


(6) St. Mary's altar was at the eaſt end of the north iſle, 


of 
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of time, the moiſture of the cloaths, the natural coldneſs of the 
lead, and, above all, the tranſitory condition of mortality, had oc- 
caſioned this decay. However, the larger bones, collected with 
the other duſt, were reinterred in a leaden cofſin at the altar of 87. 
Martin, The two Archbiſnops alſo, who lay in the undercroft, 
on the right ; and left of St. Thomas, were taken up, and placed 
for a time in leaden coffins under the altar of Sr. Mary, in the un- 
dercroft. The tran{lations of theſe fathers being thus performed, 


that chapel with its undercroft was pulled down to the ground. St. 


Thomas alone reſerved his tranſlation till his chapel was finiſhed (7). 
For it is fitting, and reaſon teaches, that the tranſlation of this 


authentic privilege ſhould be very ſolemn and public in the world. 


In the mean time, a wooden chapel, proper enough for the time 
and place, was prepared over and round his tomb, without whoſe 
walls, the foundation being laid of ſtone and mortar, eight 
pillars of the new undercroft, together with their capitals, 
were finiſhed. The archite& prudently opened an entrance from the 
old undercroft into the new one. With theſe works the fixth year 
ended, and the ſeventh{ 1181) began: but before I purſue the bu- 
ſineſs of this ſeventh year, I think it not improper to recapitulate 
ſome things that have been mentioned, which through negligence 
were forgotten, or for the ſake of drevity omitted. It was ſaid 
above, that, after the fire, almoſt all the old choir was taken 
down, and that it was changed into a new and more magnificent 
form. [I will now relate what was the difference. The form of 


the pillars, both old and new, is the ſame, and the thickneſs the 


ſame, but the height different ; for the new pillars are lengthened 
almoſt twelve feet. In the old capitals the workmanſhip was plain, 


in the new the ſculpture is excellent. There, was no marble co- 


lumn, here, are many. There, in the circuit without the choir, 
the vaults are plain, here, they are arched and ſtudded. There, 
the wall ranged on pillars ſeparated the croſſes from the choir, but 
here, without any interval, the croſſes, divided from the choir, 
ſeem to meet in one key fixed in the midſt of the great arch which 


(7) This was in 1220, when this-1 — 5 The . were made 
pretended ſaint was tranſlated from the | at his ſhrine, enabled the monks to re- 
undercroft to his ſhrine with great | build their FO with ſuch KagarN- 
pomp, the King, Archbiſhop, &c. at- | cente, 


reſts 


„/ 

reſts on the four principal pillars. There, was a wooden cieling 
adorned with excellent painting, here, an arch neatly conſtructed of 
light ſand-ftone. There, was one balluftrade, here, are two in the 
choir, and one in the ifle of the church. All which will be much 
more eaſily underftood by ſeeing than by hearing. But it ſhould 
be known, that the new building is as much higher than the old, 
as the upper windows both of the body of the choir and of its fide 
exceed in height the marble arcade. But leſt it ſhould hereafter 
be aſked, why the great breadth of the choir near the tower is ſo 
much reduced at the top of the church, I think it not improper to 
mention the reaſons, One of which 1s, that the two towers, 
namely, St. Auſelm's and St. Andrew's, formerly placed in a cir- 
cle on each fide of the church, prevented the breadth of the choir 
from proceeding in a ſtrait line. Another reaſon is, that it was 
judicious and uſeful to place the chapel of St. 7 Hamas at the head 
of the church, where was the chapel of the Holy Trinity, which 
was much narrower than the choir; The architect, therefore, not 
willing to loſe theſe towers, but not able to remove them entire, 
formed that breadth of the choir as far as the confines of thoſe 
towers in a ſtrait line; afterwards, by degrees, avoiding the towers | 
on both ſides, and yet preſerving, as much as poſſible, the breadth 
of that paſſage which is without the choir, on account of the proceſ- 
ſions which were frequently to be made there, he narrowed his 
work with a gradual obliquity, ſo as neatly to contract it over 
againſt the altar, and from thence, as far as the third pillar, to 
reduce it to the breadth of the chapel of the Holy Trinity. After 

that, four pillars of the ſame diameter, but of a different form, 
vere placed on both ſides. After them, four others were placed 
circularly, at which the new work met. This is the ſituation of 
the pillars; but the outer circuit of the wall, proceeding from the 
above-mentioned towers, firſt goes in a right line, then bends in 
a curve, and thus both walls meet at the round tower, and there 
are finiſhed. All theſe things may much more clearly and more 
agreeably be ſeen by the eye, than explained by ſpeaking or writ- 
ing. But they are mentioned, that the difference of the new work 
and the old may be diſtinguiſhed. Let us now obſerve mor © JSTOR" 
tively, what or how much work our maſons completed in this 
ſeventh year after the fire, To be brief, in the ſeventh year, the 
new undercroft, elegant enough, was finiſhed, and npon it the 
outer walls of the iſles, as high as the marble capitals: but the 

| | EET SS architect 


| 
| 
| 
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architect neither could nor would turn the windows, on account 
of the approaching rains, nor place the inner pillars. With this 


the ſeventh year ended, and the eighth (1182) began. In this eighth 


year the architect placed eight inner pillars, and turned arches 
and the vault with the windows circularly. He raiſed alſo the 
tower as high as the baſes of the upper windows under the arch. 

During the ninth year (1183), the work was ſuſpended for want of 


money. Ta the tepth year (1184), the upper windows of the tower 


were finiſhed with the arch: upon the pillars alſo the upper and 
lower balluſtrade, with the windows and the larger arch: The 
upper roof too, where the croſs is raiſed, and the roof of the iſles, 
as high as the lead-work. The tower alſo was all covered in, and 
many other things were done this year, In the ſame year Baldwin, 


Biſhop of Worceſter, was elected to preſide over the church of 
Canterbury, December 18, and was enthroned at Canterbury on 


the 9 1 of St. Dunſtan, May 17, 


2 Oc _ — 
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An ELtcy, written in CANTERBURY Cathedral. 


BY JOHN DUNCOMBE, M. A. 
ONE OF THE SIX PREACHERS. 1778. 


ITHIN theſe long-drawn iſles, where Cynthia's light 
From ftory'd glaſs receives a chequer'd hue, 
Scenes long forgotten and involv'd in night, 
With all their buſy actors, ſtrike my view: 
Princes and peers, whoſe deeds of high renown 
In youthful breaſts fill fan the marcial flame; 
Prelates, who propp'd or undermin'd the crown, 
Alternate ſubjects of applauſe and blame. 


On! could theſe tombs their captive dead reſtore, 


Were life rekindled in each chief and ſage, 
Knowledge would iſſue from the vaulted floor, 

Each voice a comment on th' hiſtoric page. 
Clarence (a), o'erpower'd by Scotch and Gallic foes, 

New light would throw on Baugè's fatal field, 


While Stratford(b), Morton (c), Wotton (4) would diſcloſe 
State-councils long with Ready faith conceal d. 


(6) See p. 22. () See 5. 34. (e) See p, 103. (4) Ser 5. 45. 
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With melody ſcarce rivall'd by the ſpheres 
Gibbons (e) would animate the vocal keys; 
Vet, Caſaubon (fi, my unharmonious ears 
Thy ſtrains would more attract, thy periods pleaſe. | 
Though Silence now her lonely ſway maintains, 
Copes, crofiers, cowls my mental eye ſurveys, 
And ſtill in Henry's (g) and in Brenchley's (Y) fanes 
The votive maſs reſounds, the tapers blaze: 
Good Conrad's choir all-glorious (i) I behold, 
With ftars beſpangled, like the nightly ſkies : 
Shrines, altars, images, with relics, gold, 
And gems adorn'd, in long ſucceſſion riſe. , 
Mark well this ſpot ! Triumphant here in death, 
Hark! how proud Becket (I) every ſaint invokes? 
See! how he falls, and with his lateſt breath 
Inſults th? aſſaſſins, and. defies their ſtrokes! 
Till then reſiftleſs, thus ſubdu'd by Rome, 
In garb a penitent, a beaten ſlave, 
Great Henry (), dreading a ſeverer doom, 
Lies weeping, faſting, on a rebel's grave. 
As on that day of horror, when the Danes () 
Oi''er church and city dire confuſion ſpread, | 
Monks. matrons, infants ſlaughter'd, and in chains, | 
To death devoted, holy Elphege(s) led; 
Thoſe ſhrines, thoſe altars, and beſpangled ſkies 
Now fink, now periſh in remorſeleſs fire (p), 
Smoke, aſhes, flames diſtrat my dazzled eyes, 
And molten lead deforms the beauteous choir, | 
With ſtrength renew'd, with added beauty bleſt, 
A choir more glorious riſes from the flames, 
Springs, like the phoenix, from her blazing neſt, "a 
And till, fam'd Sens (4), thy wondrous ſkill proclaims 
Thither what crowds from every clime repair, 
The fick in body, the diſtreſs'd in mind, 
Peers, prelates, kings, and all their weight of care, 
By weightier gold aſſiſted, leave behind ! (r) 
O'er this new fane deſtruction ſlill impends, 
Vain is all human aid, all human truſt, 


(e) See p. 12. (f) See p. 16. (g) See p. 6. (3) See p. 43. (i) See p. 2. 
0 See Pb. 29587. (mn) See p. 87. (i) See p. 1. (0) See p. 80. ( 2) See p. 147. 8. 
42) See p. 140» (7) See p. 41, 48, ge | 
e "Till 
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Till . St. Ocoee timely ſuccour lends, 
The flames repnifng by his ſacred duſt. 
What pomp, what ſplendor Langtos (s) here diſplays; 
When Bectet's bones, for ages deem'd divine, 
From their low tomb obſequious abbots raiſe, 
And prelates bear them to their ſumptuous ſhrine } 
On the ſame ſpot where Becket bled, a ſcene 
Of mirth and joy now ruſhes on my ſight, 
While the firſt Edward and his Gallic queen, 
The brave and fair, in wedlock's bands unite (7). 
See! from th” expanding Chequer () gates proceeds 
2A jocund train of votaries, young and old, 
And at their head, yclad in palmers weeds, 
If right I ween, Dan Chaucer I behold, 
Midſt nodding plumes and dirges full and flow, 
What tears now ſtream, what ſighs aſſail my ear! 
My heart too heaves with ſympathetic woe, 
My tears too ſtream on ſable Edward's (v) bier. 
Nor leſs the pomp, when, freed from royal care, 
Fourth Henry for that tomb (av) exchang'd his throne, 
Yet more the grief, as Fa///af*s friend was heir, 
His riots only, not his glories, known. 
Next, Holland's boaſt, of every cloiſter'd band 
The ſcourge and dread, Era/mus (x) I ſurvey 
With ſmiles attending to the monkiſh wand, 
Which points the wealth that here ſequeſter'd 35 
Now ſee that hoarded wealth, a regal prize, 
Seiz'd and diſpers'd by Tudor's ſtern decree (y), 
And nothing left to charm our wond'ring eyes, 
But marbles worn by many a holy knee (a). 
Nor dares old Auſtin, in his maſly gates 
At firſt confiding, vengeful power provoke, 
But ſighing yields his keys (a), nor madly waits 
The mounted battery's impetuous ſtroke. | 
This chair (5), that arch (c), the memory renew 


+ (8) See p. 2. (t) See p. 69. 
(aj 461 inn formerly in High · ſireet, Canterbury, the houſe ill remaining, 
(v) See p. 43+ (0) See p. 42+ (x) See pp. 2, 3, 40. (0) See 49. | 
(z) See p. 41. 
46) Thoſe monks were obliged to deliver up their keys, by two pieces of cannag 
planted againſt their monaſtery, 
(5) See p. 42. (ce) See p. 68, 


os 


( 1 ) 
Of Nevillis (cc) feaſt and Warhan's (4) princely ſtate, 
Langton's fam'd hall quick rifing to my view, 
Where monarchs (4) grace the board, and nobles waits 
Where the fifth Charles and Henry in the ball, 
As in the liſts, their active ſtrength diſplay, 
And ſage Eliza (4), at good Parker”s call, 
Adorns his banquet on her natal day. 
When Calwvin's ſons from Artois? fruitful fields 
Blind Perſecution's iron hand expells (e), 
This foſtering church maternal ſhelter yields 
Beneath her roof, where goſpel freedom dwells 
Beneath her ſpacious roof, in rites divine 
Lo! various ſects and various tongues unite z 
In bliſsful league French, Germans, Britons join, 
While hovering angels liſten with delight. 
His palace-gates old Auſtin opening wide, 
Von orient window (/ ſhows a nuptial train: 
_ Cloſe, cloſe the ſcene— tis Charles's fatal bride / 2), | 
A new Pandora, fraught with every bane, | 
Diſcord ſoon ſounds th' alarm: with clubs and ſtones 
Fanatic zeal each mitred faint aſſails; 
« Down rattling fall proud Becke?'s glaſſy bones,” 
O'er croſs and croſier Culmer*s (H) pike prevails. 
The royal donor (5), with his blooming race, 
His hapleſs ſons, his daughters golden hair, 
And, fam'd in ftory, Wordvile's beauteous face, 
To pity mov'd, the fierce reformers ſpare, 
The fainted pope (i), in freſco plac'd on high, 
His height alone, not ſanctity reprieves: 


Font (i), organ, altar, all in ruins lie, 
Defil'd by cattle, and deſpoil'd by thieves : 


By thieves, who, meanly warring with the dead, 

Purloin their little monumental pride, 

And ev'n thy ſword, black Edward, long the dread 
Of hoſtile thouſands, raviſh from thy fide (4). | ; 
But ſee! old Auſtiu's palace-gates expand Fs w 

Once more, to welcome a long baniſn'd lord, | | 4 

With Monch, and Law, and Freedom, hand in handy 

A ſecond Charles, to royalty retlor'd. 


(cc) Adchbiftos of York, (d) See p. "7 (e) See p. 5H, See p. 42 
(g) Queen Henrietta, K. Charles kept his wedding at St. Auguſtine s. 
(5) See p. 30. (i) Sce f. 52. (A) See p. 44. 
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With [TIN reſtor'd, from that pure fountain flows 
Again a bleſt regenerating ſtream, | 
Again that board its living bread beſtows, 
And voice and hand reſume their heavenly theme, 
Here drop the veil—no nuptial wreaths, no plumes 
Funereal wave, no ſplendid acts ſucceed ; 
No crofier'd primate regal ſtate aſſumes, 
No kings now viſit, and no martyrs bleed. 
To this-ſmall fane(/), whoſe charms he till admires, 
Where many a dean in ſolemn ſilence ſleeps, 
Seen by the muſe, Gray's ſpirit oft retires, 
And, midſt the tombs, nocturnal vigils keeps. 
Thee too, ſage Walker o'er this hallow'd ground (m), , 
Though now thy labours can no more delight, 
She ſees, an airy phantom, hover round, 
Exploring, as of old, each monkiſh rite, 
'Thus, muſing o'er the paſt, while many a ſcene 
Of ancient pomp, long vaniſh'd, I ſurvey, 
RzL1cion, ſeraph-like, with radiant mien, 
Flaſh'd through the roof, and ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay: ;, 
« What though no pilgrims tread this vaulted floor, 
Nor royal gueſts our feſtive banquets grace, 
Happy the martyr's relics to adore, _ 
« His mould”ring ſhoe, or more than human face; 
4 Freed from the tortures and the toys of Rome, 
% Wax, incenſe, idols, and the painter's art, 
«© Nor Jew nor Pagan to the flames we doom, 
© Nor court the ſenſes, careleſs of the heart: 
« All ſhare the cup of bleſſing and of praiſe, 
Truths, goſpel-truths, impreſs each vulgar ear; 
« No mitred ſage Sedition's flag diſplays, 
For Faith, and Hope, and Charity are here. 
„% And though, extolPd by lying monks, this ſhrine 
Its wealth and legendary fame has loſt, 
Fey Richer in works WAK E (=), HerriING(s), SEE ERC) ſhine, 
» * Anda true martyr we in CRANXMER (9) boaſt,” 


+> 


(7) See p. 32» 
Gn) 7 The ws "vs William Goſtling, author of the « Walk in and about 


the City of Canterbury.“ 
00 See p. 118. (p) See 5. 119. G) See p. 132+ % See p. 106, 
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